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These New Nash Ideas 
Give You A Better Kind of Motoring 


Photography by Poul Radkoi 





EOPLE have found in Nash completely new ideas of 

design and construction, new developments in per- 
formance, new comfort features that mean a higher 
standard of motoring luxury at far lower cost—lower 
first cost—lower operating cost. 

In just a few months, the Nash Rambler Country 
Club Sedan, America’s newest, smartest “Hardtop”, 
has scored a smashing success. 

Or take the great Nash Ambassador, 1951's finest 
performer and the most modern of America’s fine cars. 





’ . 0 
It’s priced a good thousand dollars under other fine cars. " . 

Come look at 18 stunning new Nash Airflytes in Most comfortable car ever 31.05 miles to the gallon is 
three great serie Ambassad Ss F Rambler built—only Nash offers you the the new all-time mileage record 

ree grea series — Ambassador, : tatesman, vam ers Airliner Reclining Seat, Weather of the Nash Rainblor Convertible 
—all built the new, better way with Airflyte Construc- Eve Conditioned Air System, with overdrive in the 1951 Mobil- 
tion. Drive one at your Nash dealer's. Twin Beds, plus Hydra-Matic. gas Economy Run. 

aa 3 Great Series Priced for Everyone to Own 


<< 
Se? hilt. 





> 
GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 
The Statesman The Rambler 
TV FUN! See the Paul Whiteman TV Teen Club 
Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinato . 4 
- Corperatiat, Detroit, ‘Mich, _ The Ambassador —see your newspaper for time and station. 







in their constant race to get to the public first with new 
and better oil products, One result—2 gallons of gaso- 
line now do the work 3 did in 1925, yet today’s gasoline 


MOST NEW INVENTIONS by oil scientists begin in 
the research laboratories. Distillation apparatus like this 
is often used. U.S, oil companies employ over 15,000 
research workers, spend over 100 million dollars a year 


8.179 New Oil Inventions 
Patented By Scientists In Five Years 


is priced about the same—only taxes are higher 
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AU ARUELS 


Official U.S. Patent Office records show 
that in the last five years 8,179 new inven- 
tions dealt with some phase or another of 
making improved gasolines and _ heating 
oils, lubricants that further reduce engine 
wear, plastics that outlast many metals and 
a wide range of new sy nthetics. 

These government records indicate that 
America’s privately-managed oil companies 
compete vigorously with eac h other to be 


the first to develop processes to provide 





the public with the finest oil products at the 
world’s lowest 
The price of gasoline, for example, is 


prices, 


about the same now as it was 25 years ago— 
only taxes are higher. Yet the quality is so 
much better that 2 gallons now do the work 
3 gallons used to do. 

This has come about because free men, 
over the years, have constantly tried to out- 
do their competitors. The benefits of this 
competition go to you and the nation. 
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IMPROVED DRILLING methods 
and machinery make it possible to 
sink wells 4 miles deep. New produc 


tion ideas and inventions help ex- 





plain today’s record oil output 


greater than at World War II's peak. 


NEW DEVELOPMENTS have stepped up tanker speeds 20% in the last YEARS OF LABORATORY RESEARCH and thousands of miles of road testing have 
gone into the development of today’s great motor oils, These oils are now so tough 


decade —and a new tanker can haul 50% more oil. With new efficiencies, 
litions in a modern car they stand up under combustion 


transport companies now move oil so economically it costs less to ship a that under normal driving conc 


temperatures of 3000° Fahrenheit—give greater protection to engines than ever before, 


gallon of gasoline from Texas to New England than to mail a penny postcard. 


50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


Published by Sinclair Refining Corporation in cooperation with the Oil Industry Information Committee, 
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First-Class Travel 


without 
excess fare 


bs utile going to ask a lot of delighted ques- 
tions, once you call this finest of Buicks all 
your own. 


How can it be so nimble—so responsive to your 
whim—and tip the scales at more than two tons? 


How can it tuck itself so neatly into tight places 
at the curb — and measure 17 feet and 7 inches 
from bumper to bumper? 


How can it look so swiftly low — and carry six 
passengers in spacious comfort? 


How can it put some 200 miles behind you in a 
morning’s drive — and leave you fresh and eager 
for more? 


And how can it come to you at a price which, 
pound for pound, is unmatched by any car of its 
size and distinction? 


We can answer such questions by naming a long 
list of engineering features that add brilliance to 
ROADMASTER performance. 


The list includes Buick’s high-compression, high- 
economy valve-in-head Fireball Engine—soft- 
action coil springs, one on every wheel—a torque- 
tubed keel — a special front-end geometry — and 
Dynaflow Drive. 


We can talk of such things as balance, and dis- 
tribution of weight, of X-braced frames and deep, 
soft cushions, and even the placement of rear-seat 
footrests. 


But no list can tell you the thrill that is yours 
when you take over this superb performer and 
feel it come to life beneath you at the wheel. 


One ride is worth a thousand words, so why not 
let your Buick dealer arrange for that ride—and 
soon. 


BUICK Division of GENERAL MOTORS 





"Equipment, accessories, trim and models are subject to change without notice. 
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FA’ XS 
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1. What's the answer, when friendly 2. Coffee spells trouble for millions 
folks have unfriendly words? Often, you'll who are upset by caffein. At night, it robs 
find it in the coffee they drink—in the them of precious sleep. By day, it makes 
sleep-stealing effects of caffein! them jumpy, irritable! 





~— 





3. The right words solve caffein trouble 4. Sleep is no problem! No more rest- 
—Sanka Coffee! Rich, full-bodied Sanka less nights, jittery days! With caffein-free 
is real coffee, Yet, it can’t get on your Sanka, you enjoy wonderful coffee and 
nerves, because it’s 97% caffein-free! wonderful sleep. Try it today! 


Sanka Coffee 


Delicious coffee—and it lets you sleep! 


Sold in drip and regular grind—and in the econom- 
ical instant form. A jar of Instant Sanka makes 
almost as many cups as a pound of ground coffee 
—yet costs about one-third less, And remember— 


Instant Sanka is the 


A Product of 


cneaie'st only instant coffee that’s caffein-free! 











LETIERS 


Revolution & Reaction 
Sir: 

One paragraph in your Oct. 29 issue packed 
more punch than volumes I’ve read in the 
last five years: “The U.S. is part of a great 
liberating revolution . . . Soviet aggression is 
a reactionary attack against that revolution.” 

It’s about time we try to straighten this 
| upside-down world, recognize our own role, 
and realize that the Soviet Union is like a 
page ripped from a history of Attila or 
Machiavelli and inserted into Vol. 1951. 

(S/Scr.) Epwin A. Buck Jr. 
Fort Sill, Okla. 








Envoy to the Vatican 


Sir: 
| As a red-blooded American, I make dn em- 
phatic protest over the appointment of an 
ambassador to the Vatican. 

There is no more reason for it than the 
appointment of an ambassador to the Church 
of England or to the Latter-Day Saints in 
Utah! 3. 
| E, E. MAGEE 


San Francisco 


Sir: 

. . . If the Roman Catholic Church is to be 
recognized as a foreign government with full 
diplomatic privileges . . . her prelates in this 
country should be required to register as 
agents of a foreign government. . . 

(Rev.) G, AIKEN TAYLOR 
Burlington, N.C. 





Sir: 
I presume if we American Protestants 
now protest the appointment of a US. 





Letters to the Editor should be addressed to TIME & 
LIFE Building, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 
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Introducing AN EXCITING NEW 
WAY— PARTICULARLY FOR FAMILIES 
WITH CHILDREN—TO OBTAIN A WELL- 
ROUNDED EDUCATION IN THE ENTIRE 
HISTORY OF ART 





ALL MINIATURES ARE 
NOW OF THIS SIZE 


FAMOUS 
PAINTINGS 


—IN FULL COLOR— BY 


PRICE FOR THE FULL SERIES 
(including 32-page Album) $1, 25 


Reproduced in miniature by THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM OF ART 


HIS STRIKING SET is an example of one of the most exciting 

developments in art education—both for adults and young 

people—ever undertaken. For more than two years, The Metro- 
politan Museum of Art in New York has been making fine Miniatures, 
in full color, of its most famous works of art—in order to enable 
cultivated people everywhere to build up gradually a full replica in 
their own homes of a great art museum. 


The Museum now prepares a separate set of 24 Miniatures every 
month, in the new large size shown above, Eventually they will include 
the most interesting and most representative work of every period, 
every school, every great painter. With each set of 24 Miniatures an 
Album is provided in which the prints can be affixed in given spaces; 
and under each one you find fascinating information about what is 
pictured. Thus each Album, with its Miniatures, is like a guided visit 
through the Museum under the instruction of an expert. 


In effect, the project is like a comprehensive university course, 
carried on by the staff of the Museum, in both the history and appre- 
ciation of art. Yet the plan is of such a nature that it can be under- 
stood and enjoyed by persons of all ages. 


A SUGGESTION: To acquaint yourself visually with the project, we 
Suggest that you send for this single set of Rembrandts. Or, if you 
wish to subscribe now on a continuing basis, you can do so with the 
right to stop whenever you please, just as you might wish to stop going 
on “guided personal visits” through the Museum. On this basis, you 
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will receive with the first Album, and with every sixth thereafter, 
a handsome Portfolio in which the Albums may be kept for constant 
enjoyment and reference. The price for each series is $1.25, with Album. 















PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST 





* * * 


PLEASE NOTE: Since The Metropolitan Museum is unequipped to handle 
the details involved in this project, it has arranged to have the Book-of 
the-Month Club, of New York, act as its national distributor. The 
selection of subjects and the preparation of the color prints remain 
wholly under the supervision of the Museum. All matters having to 
do with distribution are handled by the Book-of-the-Month Club 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. A211 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
AS A DEMONSTRATION... please send me the 24 Miniatures of 


Rempxanots in THE MeTrorotrran, with Album (price, $1.25). 








ne. State 





fig CHECK HERE IF YOU WANT SUCCEEDING SERIES with 


the privilege of stopping at any time The series immediately following 
will be 24 famous American water-color paintings by Eakins, Sargent and 


Winslow Homer. 


DO NOT ENCLOSE MONEY ~ A BILL WILL BE SENT 


POSTAGE AND MANDLING CHARGE, WHICH WILL NOT EXCEED 10¢ PER seirs, 
WILL BE ADDED 








When you wear Florsheim Shoes, most 
everyone knows it... and knows you're 
wearing the finest. Finer materials, 
finer skill, finer style put their mark on 
Florsheim Shoes and that’s why they 
stand out. Why not try a pair; their 
longer wear means they actually cost less 


than ordinary shoes in the long run, 


= 
Florsheim 
Shoes A Pride to Own 


A Pleasure to Wear! 





The Vixine, S-1385, 
Jull wing tip, 
in Random grain. 


The Florsheim Shoe Company + Chicago + Makers of fine shoes for men and women 
re) 








| ambassador to Rome, McCarthy and his po- 
litical Catholic Church will accuse us of being 


Communists ... 
C. C, WixpsoR 
San Antonio, Texas 


Sir: 

. +. There is no need for one to become 
emotional or religiously biased abou: the 
appointment of General Mark Clark. He is 
there for a good reason... 

Behind the Iron Curtain there are millions 
of Catholics. Their lips may be sealed, their 
actions hampered, but their minds and their 
souls still remain unfettered despite their 
Soviet antichrist masters . . . Isn’t it under- 
standable that we should have a man like 
General Clark in the Vatican to help co- 
ordinate this potential strength? ... 

Let us submerge petty bias and consider 
that in these millions of unhappy Catholic 
people of predominantly Catholic countries 

. we have the greatest “underground” 
secret army the world has ever known .. . 
J. Clark SAMUEL 
An Episcopalian 
Foxboro, Mass. 


Yup, He Yawped 

Sir: : 
Is Tre serious in its Oct. 22 description of 

Walt Whitman as an “anarchic old yawper?” 

Docs Time dismiss then such treasures of 








American literature as “When Lilacs Last in 
the Dooryard Bloom’d,” “O Captain! My 
Captain!” “Bivouac on a Mountain Side,” 
and “Song of Myself” to be the mere yawping 
of an anarchist? ... 

Erwin W. SmitH 
Oxford, England 


@ Time said anarchic, not anarchist. 
The reference was to Whitman's own 
lines from “Song of Myself”: 


I too am not a bit tamed, 

I too am untranslatable, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the 
roofs of the world ...—Eb. 


Rhubarb over Rose's Spinach 
Sir: 

Regarding your [Oct. 22] review of The 
New Yorker Twenty-Fifth Anniversary Al- 
bum and the line, “Cartoonist Carl Rose’s ‘I 
say it’s spinach, and I say the hell with it.’” 

The line was originated by E. B. White, 
and should properly be credited to him rather 
than to the undersigned. The story of the 
origin of the cartoon (and its caption) is told 
in a volume modestly entitled One Dosen 
Roses (Random House), some rare first edi- 
tions of which may, very likely, still be pro- 
cured for 59¢. 

Cart Rose 
Rowayton, Conn. 


Post-Mortem 
Sir: 

Tre, Oct. 22, states: “Anywhere else a 
man in a space suit would have attracted 
attention, but in Southern California ec- 
centrics were so common that supermarket 
clerks refused, until too late, to get excited 
at the appearance of a Man from Mars.” 

True, we have our share of eccentrics . . . 
but let me assure you that everyone in the 
Los Angeles area and especially those living 
in the San Gabriel Valley knew about and 
feared the exploits of Space Suiter Forrest 
Ray Colson ... 





Cuuck HILLINGER 
Los Angeles 
Sir: 
“... As it (the Man from Mars) began 
leveling its shotgun, a patrolman fired one 
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THE ALCOHOLIC 


Alcoholism is the abnormal and uncontrollable use 
of alcohol to an extent seriously detrimental to physical 
and mental health. This condition is now recognized as 


an important medical and public health problem. 

It has been estimated by the National Committee on 
Alcoholism that there are about 65,000,000 people in 
the United States who drink alcoholic beverages at least 


occasionally. It is further estimated that some 4,000,000 


of these 65,000,000 people have found that the use of 


alcohol has constituted a more or less serious problem 
in their lives. 

The National Committee that about 
750,000 of these users of alcohol have drunk uncontrol- 


also reports 


lably to such an extent as to have seriously impaired their 


physical and mental health, as shown by the records of 
physicians and hospitals. Physicians label this last group 
definitely as true chronic alcoholics, and point out that, 
for instance, there are 50 percent more of them than 


there are known sufferers from tuberculosis 


Fortunately, medical, health, welfare, and religious 
agencies, industrial and other employers have taken a 
practical, realistic view of this problem. They are attack- 
ing it factually and without undue emotionalism This 
enlightened approach offers great hope to all those who 


now are chronic alcoholics—as well as to those who are 


1, What is the cause of alcoholism? 


Authorities have found no one cause for 
this condition, Research shows, however, 
that alcoholics are usually people who do 
not seem able to face life in a mature manner 
because of some underlying mental or emo- 
tional condition which the alcoholic him- 
self may not clearly recognize, They seem 
to seek escape by excessive drinking—and 
eventually they become dependent on al- 


cohol just to go on living 


Some authorities also believe that an al- 
coholic’s body chemistry differs from that 
of normal persons, and that this difference 
results in an unnatural appetite for alcohol. 
Excessive drinking, however, is in all cases 
a symptom, Often the symptom can be re- 
moved, but it is very apt to return unless 
the underlying trouble is climinated, 


2. What are the dangers 
of alcoholism? 


Both physical and mental disorders may 
result from excessive drinking. Nutritional 
disturbances frequently occur, and certain 
vital organs may be harmed. Eventually 
most alcoholics undergo distinct personal- 
ity changes that add to their instability. 
Alcoholics are definitely “‘accident prone.” 


The industrial accident rate among ex- 


cessive drinkers is from 100 to 200 percent 


higher than among non-alcoholics along 





side whom they work. Other accident haz- 
ards are increased by the excessive use of 
alcohol 


It also takes its toll socially in 


wrecked family life—and economically it 
is claimed to cause a loss of almost a bil- 


lion dollars annually. 


3. How can medical science 
help the alcoholic? 


Although there is no specific remedy for 
alcoholism, much can be done to help a 
person stop drinking completely. The suc- 
cess of any form of treatment, however, 
depends upon the alcoholic himself who 
must absolutely want to break the habit. 
Once he has stopped, most authorities 
agree that the real alcoholic cannot drink 


again with safety. 





Psychotherapy may be used to help the 
patient recognize his problems and how to 
deal with them without the use of alcohol. 
Certain medicines, which should be used 
only under the guidance of a doctor, are 
also available. These medicines may help 
to wean the patient away from drink 


It is important, too, for the alcoholic to 
re-establish a routine of healthful living 
through proper dict, sufficient relaxation 
and sleep, and attention to other health 


COPYRIGHT 1051-——-METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(A MUTUAL COMPANY) 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


running the risk of becoming chronic alcoholics. 


os) 





measures that are usually disrupted by ex- 
cessive drinking. In some cases, occupa- 


tional guidance may be appropriate. 


4, How can everyone 
help the alcoholic? 


The general public—all of us—can help 
overcome the prejudices that have long 
existed about alcoholics by looking upon 
chronic drinkers as persons subject to se- 


rious physical and mental handicaps 


We must help them through sympathy 
and understanding, and aid them to obtain 
the type of treatment that they need. This 
treatment may be individual or group ther- 
apy given by the doctor, or mutual aid 
provided through organizations such as 
Alcoholics Anonymous 


We can also support and encourage the 
development of programs for the scientific 
study and control of this problem. In these 
ways, we can all do our part toward restor- 
ing thousands ofmen and women to healthy, 
happy, useful lives. Additional information 


on alcoholism is in Metropolitan's free 
booklet, 1251T, “The Alcoholic.” 


case send me a copy 0 
your booklet, 1251T, “The 


Alcoholic.” 


Nome—— 


Street 





City 
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Using 
too much 


SWITCH TO 


PENNZOIL 


Tough llr PENNSYLVANIA Oil 





Member Penn. Grade Crude OF 


PENNZOIL™ MOTOR OIL AND LUBRICANTS 
AT BETTER DEALERS...COAST TO COAST 
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shot from the hip. The figure fell, shot 
through the temple.” 

I don’t doubt that Colson was shot through 
the temple, but where else could it possibly 
have happened except in movieland? Where 
else would a man, while leveling a gun at an 
adversary, turn his profile? ... 

GARDNER REA 


Brook Haven, N.Y. 


Sir: 

... Could be family pride ... but my 
brother, Harry C. Stone, was the cop who 
shot the “Man from Mars” with one revolver 
shot, in a crowded grocery store. 

Incidentally, the robber was an ex-marine 
sharpshooter. So is my brother. 

DorotHy BURKHART 
Chula Vista, Calif. 


For lke 
Sir: 

Raymond H. Smith [Time Letters, Oct. 15] 
wants to know how others feel about Eisen- 
hower. I feel that while Taft has better 
preparation for the presidency, he cannot be 
elected because workmen still pay some atten- 
tion to the distortions and calumnies heaped 
upon him by the leaders of labor rackets. 

Eisenhower is the only man who can beat 
Truman, with his 17 million recipients of 
regular Government checks. The racket de- 
partment of labor, as distinguished from the 
sincere and patriotic leaders, back Truman 


because they think they can get the support | 


from him that they need to hold their jobs 
If Truman is re-elected nothing 
Eisenhower can do in Europe will save us 
from ... bankruptcy at home 
WittraM DeWoLr 
Kirkland, Wash. 


Out for Blood 


Sir: 


Too bad a “well done” can’t honestly be 


said to civilians in regard to giving blood 
to the American Red Cross for the armed 
forces. It is even worse to think our mili- 


tary has to give their blood to the military. 
Not that they mind, but the principle is what 
counts, 

Time’s Oct. 22 article will go a long way 
in stimulating a greater desire to give blood 
for our fighting men. 

Mrs. Epwarp J. SHEA 
Nashville 


Sir: 

. . . Since it seems so difficult for the aver- 
age adult to find his way to a Blood Bank 
to donate blood for the U.S. armed forces, it 
occurred to me that a little inducement might 
help. 

Everyone hates to pay taxes and the new 
increase isn’t going to make anyone any hap- 
pier, but perhaps if a blood donor were per- 
mitted to deduct say $25 from his income tax 
each time he was a donor, it would make him 
a little happier tax-wise and also make him 
feel he was contributing a little more than his 
dollars to the war effort... 

(Mrs.) Mary ELLeN STRAUS 

New York City 

@ Reader Straus’s suggestion might be 
a break for taxpayers, but would cer- 
tainly be a losing proposition for the 
Treasury. The basic fee for profession- 
al blood donors in Manhattan is about 
$5.—Eb. 


| The Pride of Maine 


Sir: 

Read with great amusement your Oct. 22 
article, “Skirmish on Munjoy Hill.” With 
proper management, the city of Portland, 
Me. could attain the importance of a E on 
or New York; with one of the finest n 
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GOTHAM GOLD STRIPE 
CALENDAR COLOR CLUB* 
the gift that gives 
12 months a year! 


She'll love a year’s supply of 


beautiful sheer Fashion Five** nylons 


with the Five Fabulous Fashion Features 


For the most wonderful 
$23.40 Christmas gift you can imagine .. 
just send her name and address... 
we'll do the rest. 
Add 3% Tax in N.Y. C. 

At GOTHAM Hosiery shops: 

634 Fifth Avenue at 5lst Street 

627 Madison Avenue at 59th Street 

in New York City 


receive a new-and-beautiful 






ipe n ns in the 
" 


shade of the month! 
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I 
Daily between Chicago and San Francisco via Burlington, Rio Grande and Western Pacific Railroads 





_ Include Southern California via San Francisco—No additional rail fare! Write Dept. T, Western Pacific Railroad, 526 Mission St., San Francisco, Calif, 
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No three words ever meant so 
much to so many people... 


[Want you 


_..S00N FROM SAMUEL GOLDWYN 








There is really only 


one address in 


Chicago 


The AMBASSADOR ' 


HOTELS 


The world famous 


77) ny 
Sump Koom 


ond 


THE BUTTERY 


No Convention Turmoil 


k Bering, Chairman 
James A. Hort, President 


Eugene Borrett, Manager 


North Stote Porkwoy 
ct Goethe 
Chicago 10, Illinois y 
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In all America there is no 
quite like New Mexico... no land 
so steeped in the historic lore of two 
ancient civilizations and the robust 
oe of the American Southwest. 
long the highways and byways of 
this land of allure are countless vistas 
of rare beauty and thought-provoking 
interest . . +» pueblos inhabited by 
Indians since long before the discovery 
of America . . .. weathered adobes 
showing the Old World artistry of the 
Spanish Conquistadors... soul-stirring 
glimpses of soft moonlight eternally 
painting quaint patterns in ancient 
patios. 
Truly a Land of Allure. 
+ «+ in a matchless clime 
of mild sunny days and 
zestful nights. 
For literature and maps 
+ « « write Dept. 1-4, 


Tourist Bureau 
@] Santa Fe New Mexico 


A DIVISION OF THE NEW MEXICO 














New Mexico... Land of Enchantment 


* 














harbors on the entire East Coast, it could 
rank high with the right people in office. 
Portland: needs more Billy O'Brions, men 
who are not afraid to speak up in a city 
where so few control so many. 
HaroLp York 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Sir: 

To a former Portland resident your article 
was most interesting. The fact that “only 
20% of its citizens bothered to vote in recent 
elections” was nothing new for Portland .. . 

The problem of citizen apathy in govern- 
ment in this country will not be solved by any 
one simple method. Like Portland, other 
municipalities will have to try many devices 
to stimulate interest. The main thing, how- 
ever, is to make the average citizen feel that 
he has many ways of participating in the 
process of creating public policy and that in 
the last analysis what the government does 
depends on him. 

Ernest R. DALTON 
Hackettstown, N.J. 


The McCarthy Story (Cont'd) 


Sir: 

I would like to nominate U.S. Senator 
Joseph McCarthy as Tume’s Man of the Year 
jor his unmitigated gall in applying the 
Torquemada technique and for alienating 
thousands of voters from the Republican 
Party. 

Ratpu P, SYMONS 
Los Angeles 


Sir: 

How about Joseph Raymond McCarthy 
for President of the U.S. in 1952? 

Your smear story on him reminds one of 
the smear stories on Al Smith in 1928, when 
he was a candidate for President ... 

J. G. SULLIVAN 
St. James, Minn. 


Sir: 

Your story on McCarthy .. . managed to 
convey the impression that, maybe way deep 
down, he is, after all, a pretty good Joe. 

I submit that he is not. And while I certain- 
ly do not believe that a man should be blamed 
for his pathological character, I do hope that 
the people of Wisconsin will assume the re- 
sponsibility of revising their weird senatorial 
contribution to the state of the nation. 

Dr. HERBERT BAUER 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Sir: 

Your comments on Senator McCarthy were 
very much appreciated by me. I have been 
telling my government classes the same thing 
for two years. 

Of much more importance is the fact that 
your magazine is the first great publication 
of national distribution to take a definite and 
positive stand on this issue. For this you 
should be commended. If more of our so- 
called molders of public opinion in Congress 
had the intestinal fortitude to speak their 
minds, this parasite would not have gained 
such influence... 

The issue is not a question of should we or 
should we not ferret out Communists; it 
is the old problem of preserving the rights 
and privileges of persons and upholding legal 
procedures of prosecution... 

KENNETH J. CAREY 
St. Mary's University 
San Antonio 


Sir: 

«++ Compared to Acheson, Jessup etc., 
even your picture of Joe McCarthy looks like 
100% American. 

W. H. Dawkins 


San Antonio 
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MALLORY Is Ready To Add UHF* 


Television To Your Receiver 


ry. 
| elevieioii is on the threshold of a complete new phase of expansion, with the 
allocation of the Ultra High Frequency channels to be used by hundreds of 


new stations. 


To enable you to tune in these new channels, Mallory now has ready a UHF 
converter that can be connected to any TV receiver—by the owner, easily, in a 
matter of minutes. The Mallory converter will permit you to tune in all the 
UHF stations in your area—without internal adjustments in your receiver, 
without sacrificing reception of present channels, 


’ 
dis secret of the Mallory converter is the Inductuner®, pioneered by Mallory 
years ago. It provides continuously variable tuning, essential to complete 
coverage of all UHF channels. The Inductuner is a product of the same creative 
engineering which has developed vibrator power supplies for automobile radios, 
timer switches for automatic washers, mercury dry batteries and numerous 


other precision components for a wide variety of modern equipment. 


Manufacturers are invited to make use of Mallory products, facilities and 
engineering techniques in achieving improved performance or reduced costs in 


the application of electronics, electrochemistry and metallurgy. 





MALLORY 


SERVING INDUSTRY WITH THESE PRODUCTS: 


Electromechanical « Resistors, Switches, Television Tuners, Vibrators 


Electrochemical » Capacitors, Rectifiers, Mercury Dry 


Metallurgical « Contacts, Special Metals, Welding Materials 
P.R. MALLORY & CO., inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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*Ultra High Frequency 


Your TV Receiver was designed 
to operate in the Very High Fre- 


quency range u hich is limited to 





the present 12 channels. Ultra 
High Fre 
use of many more channels b 


hundreds of new statior 





uencies will permit the 
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MISSION OF MERCY. Here, a Naval medical officer 
is being hoisted aboard a helicopter to bring 
quick medical aid to an injured sailor on another 
ship. All-out defense requires vast quantities of 
steel. And U.S. Steel’s capacity, far larger now 
than ever before, is being still further expanded 
to help meet both defense and everyday needs. 





WHEN TIN ISN'T TIN. This young man’s baby food SIPHON WITH A STEEL THROAT. Extending around the north end of Soap Lake in 

comes to him perfectly protected against con- the Grand Coulee area, this huge siphon, more than 22 feet in diameter, will 

tamination by airtight “tin” cans. But those tin carry irrigation water from an elevation of 1320 feet down into a 215-foot dip 

cans are really steel cans... about 97% steel, in the land’s profile, and up again to an elevation of 1301 feet. The siphon is 

with a very thin coating of tin. And U.S. Steel _ steel-lined concrete pipe. The 3400 tons of steel plate used to fabricate the liner 
| makes thousands of tons of tin plate every year _ sections were supplied by U.S. Steel, while the outside traveler and form (inset) 

to be used in forming billions of cans to safeguard and the inside traveler and collapsible ribs, were especially fabricated by U.S. 
| food, oil, paint, and other items. Steel for the casting of this large conduit. 


Usten to... The Theatre Guild on the Air, presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network. Consult your newspaper for time and station, 





AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY © AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION © COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY CONSOLIDATED WESTERN 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY © UNION SUPPLY COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY ¢ UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY 
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EASY ON THE BACK. When it comes to shoveling snow, you'll agree that this machine is a great improvement over the old hand 
shovel. Just as U-S S Cor-TEN Steel, of which it is made, is a great improvement, for many purposes, over ordinary steel. For 
Cor-TeEN permits equipment like this to be built lighter, and yet to possess the great strength and rugged resistance to abrasion 
and corrosion essential for satisfactory performance. Only steel can do so many jobs so well. 


Steel costs less than every other metal in the world. It is 
cheaper per pound than the cheapest material from 
which clothing is made. It is cheaper than the lumber that 
goes into your home. It is even cheaper than the pulp 
upon which your daily newspaper is printed. 





MODERN MAILING ROOM. Ever wonder how all those millions of magazines that 
are printed every month in America are packaged for shipment? Many of them 
are tied into wrapped bundles with Gerrard Round Steel Strapping, made by 
U.S. Steel—on Gerrard Model Q semi-automatic tying machines like these. 


UNITED STATES STEEL, 


his trade-mark is your guide 
to quality steel 


STEEL CORPORATION @¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY © GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY 
© UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY © UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY ¢ VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 
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GREAT CITIES 

on Braniff’s scenic skyway include glorious 

Rio de Janeiro. Others: Sao Paulo, Buenos Aires, 
Lima, Panama, Havana...Visit one or all 

on your luxurious Braniff trip. 








*"Straight-Line” Flights Via MIAMI or HOUSTON! —— gum 
| * Nonstop Flights, MIAMI to PANAMA! ee lagen 


oe acalllggae: 


Pick your day! Any day that fits into your plans —for Braniff 
flles EVERY DAY to South America. And the day you leave 
you'll bein Panama. .. Tomorrow most anywhere in Latin America 
that suits your fancy. There are no far-away places left on your 
Braniff Skyway! 








* 23 Years’ Flying Experience! 





‘A PRANOSO 
LOS ANGELES 


Take your choice of these two famous services: E] Conquistador, 
300-mile-an-hour DC-6 sleeper... Braniff’s finest at regular fares; 





a or, El Intercontinental, 4-engine tourist liner with air fare sav- 
3 ings up to 25%. Both accord you the swift, dependable schedules 
—the warm hospitality—that distinguish Braniff from all other 
SS 0 OE ANE 
Cl Se SAD PAULO travel, aloft or afloat! 


. 
putes hay pomrenns Get the facts about South American travel from 


your travel agent or nearest Braniff International 


i , (f = Airways Office. Or write Braniff Airways, 
| & = ‘> gg Dept. BR-51, Love Field, Dallas, Texas. 


Offices In 48 Principal Cities Throughout North and South America e International Headquarters e Love Field e Dallas, Texas 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





Across from my office are the bound 
volumes of Time since its first issue early 
in 1923. In their pages most of us could 
find a running record of our youth. 

What brought this to my mind was 
the thoughtful assessment of “The 
Younger Generation” which appeared in 
last week's issue. I wondered whether 
Tue had ever before attempted such a 
comprehensive assignment on youth, and 
found we hadn’t. What I did discover, 
however, was that the pages of Tir 
have carried the deep imprint of the 
youth of each decade of our existence. 

Even before we started publishing, our 
prospectus included a “catalogue of prej- 
udices” which in part foreshadowed our 





gE. L. Wolven 
Vassar's Daisy CHAIN 
Tradition 


later reports on youth. Prejudices five 
and six were: 

“s. A respect for the old, particularly 
in manners. 

“6, An interest in the new, particularly 
in ideas.” 

From the very beginning, our second 
issue, on March 10, 1923, noted that a 
University of California professor “told 
his mixed class in English that 7,000 of 
the 10,000 students at Berkeley ‘should 
be attached to the handle of a pick or a 
frying pan.’” 

Three weeks later students at the 
Louisiana Girls’ College struck back, gave 
23 faculty members an intelligence test. 
Among the teach- 
ers’ answers: they 
defined sequins as 
fish, named Al Jol- 
son as a wrestling 
champion, Mara- 
schino a Premier of 
Russia and Filet 
Mignon an opera by 
Puccini.” 

In 1924 President 
Marion LeRoy Bur- 

VALENTINO ton of the Univer- 

Idol sity of Michigan 

told a convocation: 

“You students are lazy. You loaf, you 

gamble.” Trae carried his remarks in the 

March 24 issue, with a footnote recalling 

that Hamlet had berated his young con- 

temporaries in Elsinore with the words: 
“You jig, you amble.” 

The young ladies of America stole the 
stage that summer. Minneapolis school 
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officials split over the issue of starting a 
course for beauticians. Superintendent 


W. F. Webster of the Vocational High 
“The 


School was quoted by Time: 
American women 
want bobbed hair 
. « « The new style 
. « + has created a 
new demand for a 
particular kind of 
service. This de- 
mand is as real as 
is the demand for 
dressmakers or mil- 
liners.” Board of 
Education Presi- 
dent A. P. Ortquist 
retorted: “It is crim- 
inal to spend the taxpayers’ money to 
teach girls to bob hair and clean finger- 
nails.” (Time noted on March 2, 1925 
that the Daisy Chain ceremony would 
continue at Vassar, even though critics 
condemned it as “cheap and vulgar,” re- 
sembling “a bathing-beauty contest.”’) 

On Sept. 7, 1925, Manhattan Pastor 
John Roach Straton led that year’s cry 
against youth when he told of a tour 
through New York dance halls. Tre 
quoted him: “In one dance hall... we 
saw between 5,000 and 6,000 young men 
and women. . . locked tightly in each 
other’s embrace, in many cases with the 
cheek of the girl against the cheek of 
the man.” 

That year a mati- 
nee ‘idol died at the 
age of 31. Tre report- 
ed of Rudolph Valen- 
tino’s funeral that 
“trafic was choked 
with grieving thou- 
sands.” 

F. Scott Fitzgerald 
was recognized quick- 
ly as a mirror of his 
generation by our 
Books section. On 
March 29, 1926, re- 
viewing All the Sad 
Young Men, Time 
noted that he was no 
longer writing about 
the young exclusively 
in terms of “petting and orange juice.” 

Other beverages quaffed by youth 
made headlines during the ’20s. The 
night that radios blared the nomination 
of Al Smith for the presidency, federal 
prohibition agents raided more than a 
dozen Manhattan nightclubs, including 
that of Helen Morgan. Time later re- 
ported the testimony of an agent who 
said Miss Morgan had told him: “The 
college boys drink gin .. . They generally 
have only about $20 to spend in an 
evening and bring their own.” 

The voice of Clara Bow, national sym- 
bol of young glamour, was first recorded 
for the movies in Paramount’s The Wild 
Party, which Time on April 15, 1929 


Associated Press 
Crara Bow 


Symbol 





John Held Jr. 
FLAPPER 


Caricature 








said took place at a college “where all 
the girls are good-looking, talk musical- 
comedy English, make love instead of 
study, and wear clothes that must have 
cost ... a pretty penny.” 

Hard times for youth were reflected 
almost from the start of the depression. 
Time noted in 1932 that some colleges 
were accepting “farm produce for tui- 
tion.” A more despairing note was evi- 
dent by 1936, when one Time article 
began: “In 1925 the cry of buoyant U.S. 
Youth was ‘Let’s go!’ In 1930 it was a 
cynical, ‘Oh, yeah?’ By 1935 it had de- 
generated to a hopeless ‘So what?’” The 
American Youth Commission, Time said, 
had found “the spiritual ravages of De- 
pression” difficult to measure. Sociolo- 
gist Eduard Linde- 
man saw in the 
2,875,000 federal 
relief clients from 
16 to 24 “the back- 
log of a future rev- 
olution.” 

A June 6, 1938 
article reported that 
the commission had 
found “even youth's 
fun depressing. The 
reason: youth hunts 
fun mostly alone or 
in pairs instead of in groups.” (Contrast 
with r951’s Minneapolis girl who com- 
plained that group thinking, rather than 
individualism, is what is wrong with the 
newest generation of youth.) “A large 
part of U.S. youth today,” said the 1938 
report, “is apathetic, discontented, in- 
creasingly prone to look to the Federal 
Government to do its thinking and plan- 
ning for it.” 

The ailment was one many of our cor- 
respondents noted still present today. In 


rewsr 
boat Were 
te sma 


Jos.rss 
Revolution 





so doing, many of them, like many of our 
writers and editors, were talking of their 
own generation. A quick check shows 
that 34 names on TrMe’s masthead repre- 
sent the younger generation, defined as 
“18 to 28” in the article last week. 


Cordially yours, 


Daas 
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Ye food, clothing and shelter 
costs go way up—the man 
who provides them becomes more 
valuable too! 

Take a thoughtful look at your 
life insurance. At today’s prices, 
how well could it take care of your 
family? 


FATHERS, TOO, 
ARE WORTH 
MoRE now! 


If you need more life insurance — 
or if you want to rearrange what you 
now own—call the carefully trained 
New England Mutual underwriter 
near you. You'll like his friendly, 
experienced counsel and his skill 
in adapting this company’s flexible 
policies to your personal situation. 


m NEW ENGLAND 


THE COMPANY THAT FOUNDED MUTU AL LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—1835 


A Good Company to Remember 


1. Courteous, competent, career agents 
—from coast to coast. 


2. Liberal, low-cost policies that fit 
your individual needs. 


3. Financial strength and a ploncer- 
ing history of protecting policy- 
holders’ interests, 


MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 
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America strong means build- 
ing (1) factories for defense 
production; (2) other essential 








structures such as warehouses, 








barracks, hangars, hospitals 













and schools; (3) airports, roads 
and streets; (4) comfortable 
homes; (5) farm improvements 
















for increasing food supplies and 
storing them safely. The key to 
better construction for all these is 
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concrete. Concrete structures have 











maximum resistance to storms, 
quakes, decay, termites, rats and 


fire; they can be beautiful, durable 








community assets. Concrete paving 
gives such long, low-annual-cost 
service that less paving money is dis- 

















sipated in maintenance, leaving more 
available for new pavements. To open 
the door to better building use con- 
crete. Concrete is the key to durable, 
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The Magnavox Contemporary 


LIZABETH SCOTT, co-starring i 





n the Hal Wallis motion 


picture, "RED MOUNTAIN", 4 Paramount release. 


You’re at home with the stars with MAGNAVOX TV! 


HAT an even more wonderful place 
\ your living room can be with 
Magnavox Big-Picture Television! There, 
amid the comforts of home, you can enjoy 
the laughs, the tears, the breath-taking per- 


formances of stars who seem near enough 


THE CONTEMPORARY (also 
shown above). AM-FM radio- 
phonograph in smart blonde 
or rich mahogany finish. Add 
superb Magnavox seventeen 
inch television now or later. 


Color and Ultra High 
Frequency Units 
Readily Attachable 





to touch! Magnavox pictures are alive with 
fine detail and lifelike contrast. World- 
famous Magnavox concert-hall tone adds 
the thrilling realism of sound that lives. 
Small wonder so many of the stars them- 


selves choose Magnavox Big-Picture TV. 


You, too, will find the perfect cabinet de- 
sign, wood and finish for your home. Only 
America’s finest stores are selected to sell 
Magnavox. Their valves are unequaled. 
Consult your classified telephone directory. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Indiana. 


Better sight...better sound... better buy 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 





THE NATION 
The Question of lke 


In the year 1951, it was Ike Eisenhow- 
er’s destiny that the U.S. should look at 
him over the shoulder of a question mark, 
When his five-starred Constellation took 
off from Paris last week, the full-time 
business of running Europe’s defenses may 
have been uppermost in his mind, 
but he landed, nonetheless, right in 
the middle of the biggest question 
of domestic politics: Is Ike a can- 
didate for President in 1952? Re- 
porters asked it as he landed at 
New York's Mitchel Field, asked it 
again when he greeted his grand- 
children at Fort Knox, Ky., and 
asked it every time he turned 
around in Washington. 

Ike’s answers had just enough 
iron in them to make them soldier- 
ly and just enough evasion to make 
them interesting.“I have never had 
any political aspirations period.” Is 
he a Republican or a Democrat? 
“T will not indicate political lean- 
ings of any kind. . . I’m on a job 
in which the United States has in- 
vested worlds and worlds of treas- 
ure and time and thought, and for 
me to imply or indicate any parti- 
san political leanings of any kind 
would be a disservice to the coun- 
try.” Could a reporter say the gen- 
eral was definitely not a candidate? 
“Of course you can’t say that.” 

Washington’s political soothsay- 
ers skipped a heartbeat as Ike, on 
his way to his appointment with 
Harry Truman, stopped in the 
White House lobby to look at a painting 
called The Peacemakers. In the picture 
are Abraham Lincoln, General Grant, the 
last professional soldier to become a U.S. 
President, and General Sherman, a pro- 
fessional soldier who refused a presiden- 
tial nomination. Ike said that he had been 
discussing the picture recently. He pointed 
up to a fourth man in the picture, Admiral 
David Dixon Porter, and said with a 
poker face: “This is the one I couldn't 
remember.” 

Ike and Truman climbed into the presi- 
dential limousine and were off to Blair 
House and a private luncheon that lasted 
for more than an hour. On the way over, 
Truman showed Ike some pictures of the 
renovated White House. 

Would Truman invite Ike to move in 
by offering him the Democratic nomina- 


tion? It was a wild guess. But certainly 
Republicans-for-Ike seemed worse off, at 
the moment, for Ike’s homecoming. Up to 
now, they had been able to push their 
bandwagon on the strength of confidential 
hints and wise looks brought back from 
Ike’s headquarters in Marly. But now, as 
New York Timesman Arthur Krock put 
it, the Sphinx had come to the Cave of 






ARRIVAL IN THE U.S. 


the Winds. As Ike was leaving the White 
House, a reporter asked: “Have you given 
anyone authority or a go-ahead to under- 
take any political activity in your be- 
half?” Ike stared at the reporter and 
snorted. Then his eyebrows went up and 
he exploded “No!” 

He left the political uproar behind as 
he crossed the Potomac for his confer- 
ences at the Pentagon. There all signs in- 
dicated that he was gravely preoccupied 
about the business of defending Europe: 
He needed a fighting army by 1952, and 
he had been getting only one-fifth of the 
heavy arms aid the U.S. had promised 
NATO’s armies (see ForetGN News). But 
whether Ike had come home to talk West- 
ern defense or U.S. politics, or both, the 
U.S. was going to be looking his way for a 
lot of answers. 


ciated 


THE CAPITAL 


Better Than Helen Hayes 


At the Blair House dinner for Great 
Britain's Princess Elizabeth last week, 
President Harry Truman rose, looked 
down with a smile at his small, resplend- 
ent royal guest and voiced a thought 
which would probably not have occurred 
to any other head of state. “When 
I was a little boy,” he said, “I read 
about a fairy princess.” Then, with 
a gallant wave of his hand, he add- 
ed, “And there she is.” 

Washington’s citizenry, which 
had been brought up on an Ameri- 
can diet of fairy princesses too, 
seemed to feel the same way about 
Elizabeth’s 45-hour visit to the 
capital. The city viewed it as some- 
thing like watching Helen Hayes 
play the young Victoria, but with 
a real President, real ambassadors, 
dozens of motorcycle cops and the 
Marine Band in the cast. 

Meet the Press. From the mo- 
ment she stepped down the ramp 
from a Royal Canadian Air Force 
DC-4M at Washington’s National 
Airport, it became apparent that 
newspaper pictures had never done 
justice to Elizabeth's delicate col- 
oring or warm smile, She was both 
tinier and prettier than most who 
saw her had guessed. But it was 
quickly apparent, too, that she was 
a hardworking, quietly tense—and 
extremely enduring—young woman, 
engaged in a nervous and difficult 





Press 


The Sphinx had come to the Cave of the Winds. task. 


Within the hour after arriving, 
she had smiled repeatedly for cameramen 
(who took to crying, “Hi, Highness!” to 
attract her attention), reviewed an honor 
guard, and read a reply to the President’s 
little speech of welcome. She rode up 
Constitution Avenue while crowds, esti- 
mated at half a million, many bearing 
Union Jacks, waved to her. She changed 
clothes hurriedly at Blair House, and 
drove off to meet a thousand men & wom- 
en of the Washington press corps who had 
jammed into the Presidential Room of 
the Statler Hotel to give her the Eagle 
Eye and the Big Once Over. 

It was, as British embassy officials had 
warned her, a critical point of her visit. 
When kindly old Paul Wooton of the New 
Orleans Timés-Picayune announced coyly 
during a speech of welcome that her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh, was “mas- 
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HUSKEY 
The key: motion. 


ter of his own house,” she gave Wooton 
what could only be described as a gelid 
and queenly stare. But she smiled as he 
finished, listened gracefully to four more 
speeches. 

Then, at Wooton’s side, she moved 
slowly around the crowd, pausing occa- 
sionally to shake hands and chat. When 
she finished, both Washington’s male cor- 
respondents and overdressed newshens 
were hers. The Washington Times-Herald 
(now owned by Chicago’s Britain-hating 
Colonel Bertie McCormick) did run a car- 
toon which showed the Princess and her 
husband riding a broomstick, and which 
was captioned “Trick or Treat.” Further- 
more, it reported that the Princess forgot 
at one point to pull the shades before 
changing her dress at Blair House, Except 
for this sniping, she enjoyed a fine press. 

Wet Feet & Cough Mixture. Next 
morning, Elizabeth laid a wreath on the 
grave of the Unknown Soldier at Arling- 
ton National Cemetery, drove to Mount 
Vernon to lay another on Washington’s 
tomb, and tramped across the Mount 
Vernon lawns, getting her feet wet in the 
process. Before going to lunch, she re- 
ceived ambassadors from eight Common- 
wealth countries. That afternoon, in a 
ballroom at the British embassy, she met 
2,000 politicos, Supreme Court justices, 
diplomats, and members of Washington 
society—who not only basked momentari- 
ly in the royal presence, but passed on out 
to a huge, green-carpeted, gas-heated tent 
on the grounds to sample a royal pleni- 
tude of Scotch and fine champagne. The 
Princess, who wore a teal-blue dress. long 
black gloves and a black hat, shook hands 
steadily from 3:30 to 4, retired for five 
minutes for a cup of tea, returned, and 
shook hands again until after 5:30. 

By this time the capital not only ap- 
proved heartily of the Princess, but had 
gained an enthusiastic regard for her hus- 
band, the Duke of Edinburgh. The tall 
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(6 ft. 2 in.), handsome Duke seemed to 
be having a wonderful time wherever he 
went. Women in sidewalk crowds squealed, 
“Oh, there he is,” when he beamed and 
waved from automobiles. Politicos found 
him a man with an enviable campaign 
manner. And he won Washington’s news- 
men, too—at the Statler Hotel reception 
he watched one scribbling scribe for a 
moment, seized his scrawled notes and 
quipped: “I’m sure if you took this to a 
chemist, he’d give you a cough mixture.” 

When the royal couple left the city on 
the third afternoon of their visit, many a 
Washingtonian heaved a genuine sigl of 
regret. At the same time, hovever, most 
were rather glad to hear that Elizabeth 
and her Duke were going to get two days 
at a snowbound lodge in the Laurentian 
Mountains, to rest up from Washington 
hospitality. 


"Good Morning, Bill" 


The Princess and the Duke made their 
rounds of Washington without a serious 
breakdown in schedule, a mob scene, a sul- 
len threat, or even a burst of Insh heck- 
ling. Partly this was due to the good man- 
ners of the capital’s experienced parade 
watchers, and partly to the good manage- 
ment of a 175-lb. ex-cop, Bill Huskey, 
who carries the title of “special assistant 
to the chief, division of security, Depart- 
ment of State.” 

With a skill that comes from nine years 
of practice, Huskey began grappling with 
the schedule and security arrangements for 
the royal visit 24 months ago. First he was 
called in for a series of conferences with 
the royal advance agent, the ambassadors 
of Great Britain and Canada, and State’s 
protocol experts. His was the voice that 
advised how much sightseeing could be 
accomplished in the time at hand, where 
the capital crowds would be thickest and 
where the risks would be greatest. 

Just before the Princess and the Duke 
landed, Huskey’s State Department agents, 
the cops and plainclothesmen of the met- 
ropolitan police inspected every foot of 
the excursion routes. At the Washington 
Cathedral, for example, Huskey paced off 
cathedral rooms all one morning to see 
precisely how much walking would fit into 
the royal schedule. One of Huskey’s safety 
principles is to keep his wards in motion. 
With this precaution, he allowed Wash- 
ingtor street crowds to get much closer to 
the Princess than Canadian crowds were 
allowed. 

Throughout the week, Bill rode in the 
front seat of the royal limousine to make 
sure that his split-second timing worked. 
The first day he slid in beside the chauf- 
feur there was no comment from the back 
seat. By the second morning, the Princess 
apparently had done some checking, piped 
up with a cheery “Good morning, Huskey.” 
The third day, it was “Good morning, 
Bill.” But Bill Huskey’s greatest satisfac- 
tion was the wide-eyed amazement of the 
visiting Mounties and Scotland Yard at 
the thoroughness of his arrangements. 
Says Bill: “The Scotlands Yard guy and 
the Mounties were flabbergasted.” 


FOREIGN RELATIONS 
A Closer Companionship 


In Manhattan last week, a distinguished 
British elder statesman rose to address the 
Foreign Policy Associatiom As wartime 
ambassador to Washington, Lord Halifax 
had been entrusted by Winston Churchill 
with a crucial job in building wartime 
cooperation between the U.S. and Britain. 
Halifax, now 70, spoke with grave pride of 
“the close companionship, in peace as in 
war, of your people and mine.” 

Said he: “The importance of this asso- 
ciation to us both is so great, if we want 
to live our lives in the same sort of fash- 
ion as we have done up to now, that it is 
almost inconceivable to me that any fu- 
ture administration in Great Britain, or 
for that matter in the United States, 
would ever consciously and deliberately 
let itself do anything to undermine that 
partnership on which the defense of the 
free world so vitally depends ... If in 
1914 Germany had been confronted at the 
outset with an unbreakable association 
of Britain, her Commonwealth and the 
United States, built on the conviction that 
what affects one party to the association 
immediately affects all, would that war 
ever have happened?” Halifax thought not 
—nor would Hitler have invaded Poland. 

“So today in 1951, so long as our pres- 
ent partnership endures . . . I believe we 
have a much better than even chance of 
keeping peace. But the opposite is true, 
too. If ever, in a mood of impatience with 
each other, or by allowing distrust and 
suspicion to spread like poison ivy,* or 
even perhaps by some single act of folly, 





* This simile may sequire some explanation in 
Halifax’s country. Poison ivy does not grow wild 
in Europe, although the Russians have culti- 


vated some poison ivy plants in the famed 


Nikitsky Botanic Gardens near Yalta, 
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we were to allow the friendship and coop- 
eration of our peoples to fade, we might 
well wake up one morning to find that we 
had touched off the signal for the third 
world war to begin. 

“The so-called ‘cold war’ had no recog- 
nizable beginning, and, I am afraid, has no 
foreseeable end ... We must think in 
terms of a continuing partnership—or per- 
haps of something more than a partner- 
ship—a relationship which cannot be dis- 
solved, between our two countries.” 


Clamor in the Mailbag 


A new sign appeared last week on the 
long mail-sorting tables in the executive 
office building next door to the White 
House. It was labeled “Clark.” Under it 
piled the blizzard of communications to 
the White House about Harry Truman’s 
nomination of General Mark Clark as the 
first U.S. Ambassador to the Vatican.* By 
week’s end 21,000 letters and telegrams 
had arrived, the biggest and most clam- 
orous bag of mail delivered to the White 
House on any issue in recent years, except 
the firing of Douglas MacArthur. Score: 
6 to 1 against the Clark nomination, 

In New York, the general board of the 
National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the U.S.A. met and issued a statement: 
sending an ambassador to the head of a 
church would be “an alarming threat to 
basic American principles.” After approv- 
ing the statement, the board authorized 
the Council head, Bishop Henry Knox 
Sherrill, to coordinate the nationwide 
Protestant opposition. The goal: get Harry 
Truman to withdraw the nomination, or 
Congress to reject it. 


Allocation for Allah 


For years, Washington’s Moslems have 
had to spread their prayer rugs wherever 
they might, for they had no mosque. On 
Jan. 11, 1949,the 1,379th birthday of Mo- 
hammed, the cornerstone for the capital's 
first mosque was laid at Massachusetts 
Ave. and Belmont Road. It was slow 
abuilding. Egypt anted up its share of the 
cost, but other Moslem countries dallied. 

Last May, with the mosque still only 
half finished, the National Production Au- 
thority clamped controls on materials for 
religious structures. Washington’s mosque 
was short 40.5 tons of steel for the roof 
and a 150-ft. minaret. NPA refused to 
allocate more steel for 1951’s last quarter. 
So Hassan Hosny, Egyptian embassy third 
secretary and secretary general of the 
Mosque Foundation, appealed to the State 
Department. 

State gave NPA the high sign. Last week 
NPA gave Hosny his steel.t Some time 
next year Washington’s Moslems would 
have a place to park their shoes. 


% Thirty-six nations have representatives at the 
Vatican, Eighteen predominantly Catholic coun- 
tries (¢.g., Brazil) send ambassadors. But 18 
other countries (¢.g., Great Britain) send only 
ministers. 


+ But turned down six other Washington-area 
applicants, Among them: the Washington (Epis- 
copal) Cathedral and the First Advent Christian 
Church, 
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ARMED FORCES 
Exercise Desert Rock 


Las Vegas, Nev. had not seen so many 
soldiers since World War II. Every eve- 
ning, swarms of shouting, jostling officers 
and G.I.s from every branch of the service 
—paratroopers, artillerymen, medics, en- 
gineers—roamed the streets and filled the 
gambling palaces. The hotels were jammed 
with high brass, and the big silvery trans- 
ports sweeping down on McCarran Field 
kept adding to the flood. Then the planes 
stopped coming in, the khaki-clad Army 
abruptly vanished. Out on the desert, 65 
miles away, 5.000 hand-picked troops were 


ed three, turned around and looked at the 
huge fireball seven miles away (see NEWS 
In Picrures). It was bright red, and 
churning. Big Brother kept up a calm, 
steady patter, explaining what was hap- 
pening. The blast wave rustled by. One 
paratrooper confusedly stood up,too soon. 
The returning wave knocked him flat. A 
deep, sharp “whoomp” echoed and rum- 
bled off the mountain walls. 

The men listened as Big Brother pointed 
out every change in color, explaining 
which gases and rays were being released. 
They saw the atomic cloud grow and blos- 
som into the familiar mushroom shape.* 
When the cloud reached its full height and 





WASHINGTON MOSQUE (ARCHITECT'S SKETCH) 
Priority for a steel minaret. 


getting their final briefing before Exercise 
Desert Rock—the G.I.’s introduction to 
atomic warfare. 

Big Brother Explains. One morning be- 
fore dawn, huge trucks hauled the troops 
out to the AEC proving grounds. The 
loudspeaker voice nicknamed “Big Broth- 
er’ boomed out instructions: sit down, 
back to the blast, count three after the 
flash, then swing around, but don’t get up. 
Some of the memplayed cards, others tried 
to read, played nervously with Geiger 
counters, or just stared at the dust- 
pluming jeeps scurrying from group to 
group. 

A red-tailed B-29 from Kirtland Air 
Force Base droned overhead. The G.1.s 
put away their cards. The plane began to 
circle. Big Brother started ticking off the 
seconds. The words “Bomb away” came 
over the loudspeaker. 

For 30 seconds, there was the loudest 
hush 5,000 men have ever heard. The 
inevitable joker uttered the inevitable 
“pop,” but his voice quavered. Then came 
a flash that outshone the sun. 

With their’ backs to the blast, the men 
saw the surrounding mountains stand out 
in sharp contrast, felt the earth shake and 
a wave of heat. It was “like someone had 
sneaked up on me and breathed heavily on 
my skin,” said a G.I. They slowly count- 


the dust began to settle, the troops were 
checked for radioactivity and climbed 
back into their trucks. The mushroom 
top broke away and passed under the sun, 
blotting it out. The trucks rolled forward 
into the haze and the sour smell of burned 
cacti and Joshua trees. 

On the mountains surrounding French- 
man’s Flat, the newsmen barred from the 
proving grounds (see Press) watched a 
60-m.p.h. gale drive the atomic cloud to- 
ward Las Vegas. The AEC said that the 
cloud traveled at 40,000 ft., but on 
Charleston Peak a reporter at the 8,000-ft. 
level said the cloud passed directly over 
him about 1,000 ft. up. His shoes showed 
10 milliroentgens of radiation, his car over 
20 milliroentgens (50 to 100 roentgens 
are dangerous ). 

On the desert below, the Geigermen and 
biological experts started into the blast 
area. A thousand paratroopers of the rith 
Airborne Division and other troops fol- 
lowed them in trucks. Combat teams 
stormed their objectives: command posts, 
foxholes and gun emplacements with ani- 


% The story was going around Las Vegas last 
week that two Indians were sending smoke sig- 
nals out on the desert, when they saw one of the 
atomic-bomb blasts. “Damn,” said one, pointing 
out the mushroom cloud, “I wish I'd said that.” 
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mals to represent the enemy. “No sou- 
venirs, pick up no souvenirs,” Big Brother 
kept repeating. 

A Sergeant Sums Up. When they re- 
turned to camp, the men were quickly 
herded into showers. Some were given test 
forms to fill out. Did you sweat? Did your 
heart beat fast at any time? Did you lose 
bladder control? Most of the answers were 
no. “I wasn’t any more nervous than I 
would be making a jump,” answered one 
trooper. “In fact, I wasn’t even that nerv- 
ous.” The paratroopers said that they 
would not hesitate to jump into an A- 
bombed area. They began to think of the 
atom in terms of tactics. Some thought 
well-dug-in troops could survive the blast. 
Others wondered if the table-flat target 
area provided a real test; they wanted to 
know how the bomb would work in hilly 
terrain. Veterans from Korea doubted that 
the bomb they saw would be effective 
against widely dispersed troops like the 
Chinese Reds. 

The G.I.s who a month ago regarded the 
atomic bomb as something mysterious and 
uncontrollable returned from Frenchman’s 
Flat with some cobwebs cleared away. The 
bomb was neither a scientist’s private 
miracle nor a surefire home-run pinch hit- 
ter, but a potent new weapon to be re- 
spected and used on the battlefield. They 
would go back to their outfits with a good 
working idea of what it could do to them 
and the enemy. 

A master sergeant summed it up: “When 
I saw that cloud rising at the bottom like 
fog coming up out of the sea, I began to 
get the idea of what atomic warfare might 
be like.” 


Safety First 


Not everyone in Korea dreams longing- 
ly of the day a troopship will carry him 
home. At least one G.I., 30-year-old Ser- 
geant Ralph Ripley of Portland, Ore., re- 
fuses to be rotated. Ripley explained that, 
as a regimental postmaster, he can spend 
all of his free time working on his $35,000 
stamp collection without interference. 
“You're safe from women overseas. I had 
a lot of buddies who went back and they 
got hooked.” 


VETERANS 
Slump 


The rolls of big veterans’ groups are 
going down. Since 1946, the American 
Legion has dropped from 3,325,000 to 
2,725,000 members, the Veterans of For- 
eign Wars from 1,500,000 to 1,250,000. 
These figures represent net losses in a 
rapid turnover; V.F.W., for instance, lost 
1,250,000 members and found 1,000,000 
replacements, 

The Legion bravely compares its 18% 
decline to the 28% loss suffered in the 
comparable period after World War I. 
Organizers say that demobilized men join 
the veterans’ outfits, get married, drift out 
of contact with their organizations, then 
renew membership after a few years. They 
hope the veterans-organization picture will 
be brighter before 1960. 
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BUREAUCRACY 
Ups & Downs 


For the first time since June 1950, the 
Federal Government’s payroll dropped. 
In September, 11,875 civilian employees 
were cut from U.S. payrolls. Left at work: 
2,495,519. In another direction, Govern- 
ment rolls are still increasing. The New 
York Times this week reported that 12 
‘million people are now receiving monthly 
payments (other than salaries) from Goy- 
ernment sources. The total is up 500,000 
since January. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Whither Dixie? 


From Cape Charles to Corpus Christi, 
the word had spread: the election-year 
plan of the anti-Truman Democrats would 
be launched by Virginia’s Senator Harry 
Byrd when he spoke at Selma, Ala. Ad- 
vance billing implied that many of the 





. Albert Kraus Inc, 
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For the Stars & Bars, caution. 


Southland’s big shots would be there. 

The appointed day was bleak and driz- 
zly. Only 2,700 people turned out, and 
they included few notables. Georgia's truc- 
ulent Herman Talmadge and Mississippi’s 
Fielding Wright, a lame duck, were the 
only governors present. Other than Byrd, 
there were no Senators. 

The poor showing seemed to portend a 
lack of fervor toward the states’ rights 
cause. “We must not,” Byrd warned, “be 
lulled into a sense of false security if there 
is some delay in taking up these [civil 
rights] bills,” which he called a “devil's 
brew.” As his tie, ablaze with a Stars & 
Bars design, fluttered in the wet breeze, 
Byrd charged Truman with trying to 
“usurp state police power” by setting up a 
special FBI for the South, and with fol- 
lowing “the primrose path to socialism.” 

While lambasting Truman, Byrd’s main 





message was one of tactical caution. He 
said no word to encourage formation of a 
Dixiecrat party. “We must meet the con- 
ditions as they develop,’ was Byrd's 
theme. That meant that the anti-Truman 
Southerners would stay in the party, and 
try to win concessions at the Democratic 
Convention. If Truman is nominated and 
no concessions are forthcoming, Southern 
leaders might consider a candidate of their 
own. Their choice: Georgia’s able Senator 
Dick Russell, who is shrewdly silent on 
his own attitude toward 1952. Or, if 
Eisenhower is nominated by the Republi- 
cans, Southern Democratic leaders can sit 
back and complacently watch a lot of 
Southern votes go to Ike.-When Byrd had 
concluded his speech, Herman Talmadge 
agreed that he would wait “to see the 
whites of their eyes.” 


$420,000 in the Pot 


When Bob Taft stepped out of an air- 
plane at Chicago one day last week, an 
enthusiastic Republican delegation was 
there to welcome him. Among them was 
Miss Constance O’Brien, who stepped up 
and gave him a Taft-for-President but- 
ton that her grandfather wore in 1908 
when William Howard Taft, the Senator's 
father, ran for President. 

Robert Taft was in Chicago, heart of 
the Taft country, to help Republicans 
raise money and to further his candidacy 
for the presidential nomination. For 30 
hours Illinois Republicans reverently es- 
corted their man on a whirlwind schedule 
from ham-and-eggs breakfast to political 
confab to press conference to lunch to 
cocktail party to dinner. At the press con- 
ference the candidate was affable and at 
ease, even when the touchy questions 
came up. What if General Eisenhower 
seeks the Republican nomination? “I don’t 
think it would make much difference,” 
said Taft. “The people who are for me are 
for me. They're not for me conditionally.” 
What about Wisconsin’s Joe McCarthy? 
“As far as McCarthy’s campaign against 
Communists in Government, I'm for it,” 
Taft replied. “I don’t know whether I ap- 
prove his methods or not. Sometimes I 
approve. Sometimes I don’t.” 

The big affair, a Republican fund-rais- 
ing dinner in the vast, concrete-floored 
International Amphitheater, required six 
special kitchens with 30 cooks, 60 kitchen 
helpers and 300 waitresses. 

After dinner there was a “pageant,” 
produced at a cost of $16,000 with a cast 
of 150. Narrators, musicians, singers, ac- 
tors and ballet dancers extolled Republi- 
can virtues, lambasted Democrats, bur- 
lesqued Franklin Roosevelt and Harry 
Truman. Bob Taft, making penciled 
changes in his speech, watched little of it. 
Then he rose to bear down on the issues: 
the Truman Administration is leading the 
country away from free enterprise toward 
socialism. Its foreign-relations blunders 
built up the Communist menace, led to 
war in Korea. Corruption in government, 
sharply illustrated now by the income- 
tax racketeers, must be swept out. 

When the night’s proceeds were tallied, 
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they showed that 4,200 dinner tickets at 
$100 each had poured $420,000 into the 
Republican campaign pot. It was the big- 
gest fund-raising affair Republicans had 
ever had.* 


Most Important Question 

Last week the Gallup poll took a sound- 
ing on 18 prospective presidential candi- 
dates. The first choice, by a large margin, 
was General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

Ike led in every section of the country. 
In the West, runner-up was California's 
Earl Warren, in the Middle West Ohio's 
Robert Taft, in the East and the South 
Truman. The ranking choices: 





Eisenhower 28% 
Truman ..... 13% 
MacArthur ... 13% 
Taft 12% 
Warren eae ee 8% 
Stassen mine Sete vralecs 4% 
Dewey Tewees 4% 
Barkley ae 4% 
F. D. Roosevelt Jr 3% 
Potential Taft support is probably 


greater than these figures indicate. Mac- 
Arthur is almost certainly “not available,” 
and much of his support may be trans- 
ferrable to Taft. 


The Veepster 

Vice President Alben W. Barkley is 73 
years old. In five days last week, Barkley, 
stumping for the Democratic ticket in a 
Kentucky state election, made speeches 
at Ashland, Pikesville, Cynthiana, Coving- 
ton, Glasgow, Scottsville, Bowling Green, 
Elizabethtown, Henderson, Madisonville, 
Princeton and Hopkinsville. Home in Pa- 
ducah a day before the election, the Veep 
made a dozen more speeches in neighbor- 
ing towns. After the campaign was over, 
this week he was slated to speak at Cin- 
cinnati and Columbus before whipping 
out to the West Coast for seven speeches 
in seven days. 


A Man Who Understands 


Only a polite ripple of applause greeted 
Frank E. McKinney of Indianapolis when 
he strode down the aisle in Washington’s 
Mayflower Hotel to accept Bill Boyle’s 
old job of chairman of the Democratic 
National Committee. As far as the na- 
tional committeemen could tell last week, 
big Frank McKinney looked like Boyle 
and walked like Boyle. Like Boyle, he 
was a Midwesterner, an Irish Catholic, a 
machine Democrat, and Harry Truman’s 
hand-picked choice for the job. But the 
Democrats soon discovered that Frank 
McKinney didn’t talk like Boyle. 

“T can assure you,” he said, while Bill 
Boyle stared glumly at the ceiling, “that 
if there is anyone in headquarters who 
should not be there, or whose hands are 
not clean, I shall dismiss him...” Then, 
with a series of broom-strokes, he: 1) de- 
manded, within 48 hours, a detailed de- 


% But the Democrats still hold the record. They 
scooped up $530,000 (5,300 diners at $100 per) 
at a Jefferson-Jackson dinner in Washington 
last April, 
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scription of every committee employee's 
job, salary and political references; 2) 
promised to weed out “supernumeraries” ; 
3) froze all committee expenditures until 
a new executive committee could audit 
the budget; 4) declared he would serve 
without salary. (Boyle was paid $35.000 a 
year.) “May no act of mine,” McKinney 
said evenly, “ever prove embarrassing to 
the President, my family, the Democratic 
Party or myself.” 

Reversal. When McKinney stopped 
talking, Fair Dealers and Southern Demo- 
crats cheered. Next day McKinney tackled 
the gravest party scandal of all: he urged 
the President to see that all U.S. collectors 
of internal revenue are appointed through 
civil service instead of political pull. After 
listening to McKinney, Truman reversed 
his own stand of three weeks earlier, an- 
nounced that he would ask Congress to en- 
act the civil-service proposal into law 
next January. 

The forceful new Democratic boss, at 





John Zimmerman 
CHAIRMAN MCKINNEY 
For pipelines, a cutoff. 


47, is a hard-working, cigar-puffing banker 
and sportsman with four children. The son 
of an Indianapolis fireman (now the city’s 
fire chief), Frank McKinney went to work 
in a bank at 15, and broke into politics in 
1934 as the Democratic nominee for 
county treasurer. The job was a choice 
plum: by law, the treasurer was allowed 
to keep a percentage (from 3% to 6%) 
of all delinquent taxes he could collect. On 
the strength of his anticipated income 
(which actually ran between $35,000 and 
$40,000 a year), McKinney borrowed 
enough more to buy the controlling inter- 
est in Indianapolis’ Fidelity Trust Co. 
From its presidency he jumped profitably 
in & out of real estate, radio stations, 
tractor manufacturing and professional 
baseball (Louisville Colonels, Indianapolis 
Indians, Pittsburgh Pirates). Last spring 
he resigned as treasurer of the State Dem- 





ocratic Committee and vowed he was 
through with politics. 

Resignation. When Harry Truman in- 
duced McKinney to take the chairman- 
ship, reporters got wind of another fact: 
McKinney was vice president of a pipe- 
line company which is trying to get a Gov- 
ernment priority for 100,000 tons of scarce 
steel. McKinney wrote out his resignation 
to the pipeline company and announced 
he would sell all his stock in it. In any 
other year this would have been incidental. 
But in 1951 it was an action louder than 
words to show that the new Democratic 
chairman understands what the next cam- 
paign is going to be all about. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Travelers 

No sooner had Congress recessed than 
the armed services were deluged with re- 
quests from Congressmen who svanted 
transportation to almost every spot in the 
known world. Last week between 110 and 
120 Senators and Representatives were 
down for trips on official business, at tax- 
payers’ expense. 

Two Congressmen are hopping around 
the Pacific inspecting the U.S.’s scattered 
trust territories; about 35 are headed for 
Latin America. Most Congressmen con- 
centrated on Europe. Traveling House 
members swarmed into Europe to study 
U.S. bases, embassies, loan operations and 
ECA efforts. 

Newsmen noted with professional cyni- 
cism that not one junket was scheduled 
for Korea—where accommodations are 
meager and entertainment small. But it 
was a measure of the U.S.’s changed role 
that nearly all the travelers were going on 
legitimate business. In 1951, the world 
had become a U.S. Congressman’s proper 
province. 


TAXES 
The Big Jolt 


The Bureau of Internal Revenue was so 
polite about the new gambling tax. So 
friendly. No television cameras. No law- 
yers. No subpoenas. It just wanted book- 
ies to 1) fill out form 11-C, giving their 
real names, their addresses and the names 
of their partners and employees, 2) buy a 
$50 federal tax stamp which, in effect, 
would label them as professional gamblers, 
and 3) turn over 10% of their gross busi- 
ness to the Government. ; 

Experts estimated that the new tax, if 
paid, would bring in $400 million. From 
the way things looked last week, it might 
never bring in $4,000. But it had a far 
more profound effect, which may have 
been the real intention of Congress when 
it wrote the new law: the gambling busi- 
ness of the U.S. almost came to a stand- 
still. A 10% tax on gross business was 
probably more than the traffic would bear. 
Even more discouraging was form 11-C, 
Names and addresses on it would be open 
to local police, who are supposed to en- 
force anti-gambling laws in 47 states 
(gambling is legal in Nevada). Even a 
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bribed policeman would find it hard to 
protect a gambler whose name and address 
appeared on a federal list. 

The Internal Revenue Bureau shipped 
out thousands of stamps (marked “This is 
a tax receipt—not a license”), but at 
week’s end only a few gamblers had ap- 
plied for them. Instead: 

@ In New Orleans, bookies and numbers 
operators closed. 

@In Boston, gamblers thought that a 
way around the law would be found; 
meanwhile operations ceased, 

@ In Los Angeles, one lawyer said that he 
had received 200 telephone calls from dis- 
tressed and bewildered bookies who sus- 
pended business pending legal clarifica- 
tion. 

@ In Las Vegas, Nev., twelve legal horse 
parlors closed. They did not mind form 
11-C or the stamp, but they said the 10% 
tax was impossible. Other kinds of Ne- 
vada gambling continued, with the tax 
passed on to the customers. 

@ In Washington, a suit challenging the 
constitutionality of the tax was filed. 

@ In Omaha, most bookies closed down, 
but did not consider their long-range situ- 
ation hopeless. Said a bookie to a report- 
er: “T'll lay you 8 to 5 we beat this law.” 

Meanwhile, form 11-C was the biggest 
jolt to the American gambling fraternity 
since 1913, when Donerail won the Ken- 
tucky Derby at gr to 1. 


LABOR 
Revolt Against a System 


The world’s greatest seaport lay 90% 
idle last week, New York’s usual chorus 
of hooting ships reduced to an occasional 
lonely wail. 

Immediate events leading to this paral- 
ysis began Oct. 11, when Joe Ryan, burly 
boss of the International Longshoremen’s 
Association (A.F.L.), made a happy an- 
nouncement: the union had voted, 2-1, to 
ratify a new two-year contract. That cer- 
tainly didn’t sound as if a strike was com- 
ing, but that was just what it meant on 
the New York waterfront. 

A Union Divided. Time after time 
since World War II, a substantial number 
of men who load and unload ships have 
left the docks because they did not agree 
with Labor Boss Ryan, who in 1943 man- 
aged to get himself elected president of 
the union for life, at $20,000 a year. Four 
days after his Oct. 11 announcement that 
the contract had been ratified, longshore- 
men began to walk off the job. Gene 
Sampson, who heads one of the 32 New 
York-area locals, became their spokes- 
man, as he had in previous revolts. The 
strikers, Sampson said, were dissatisfied 
with the pay rate and other provisions in 
the new contract, did not recognize it as 
binding, thought the vote run by Ryan 
was unfair, and wanted negotiations re- 
opened. 

The new contract was the occasion for 
thé strike, not the cause. Longshoremen 
had seized an opportunity to revolt 
against the whole racket-ridden system 
which surrounds them: the humiliating 
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Louis TuRINI 
"What am | to do?” 


daily “shape-up” at which they line up 


for jobs, the gangsters, chiselers and 
thieves who infest the waterfront as work 
gang leaders and hiring bosses, forcing 
longshoremen to pay for the right to work. 
For years this situation has been toler- 
ated by Union President Ryan, by the 
New York Shipping Association, which 
represents the management of 161 steam- 
ship lines and other port industries, and 
by the New York police. Now the strik- 
ers, with no definite aims in view, were 
expressing a deep-seated protest. 

Costliest Ever. It became the costliest 
strike in the port’s history. By the end of 
last week, estimates of its toll included $1 
billion worth of cargo tied up, financial 
losses of $40 million, 90% of the 35,000 
New York longshoremen off the job, 135 
piers idle and 120 ships tied up. 

Ryan pleaded with the strikers to go 
back to work, but got no results. An 
appeal by President Truman had no more 
effect than Ryan’s. 

The strikers were broke and glum and 
searching for a face-saving way to get 
back on the job. While more pay and 
other contract improvements would bring 
them back to work now, there will be no 
substantial peace on the waterfront until 
the rackets and racketeers are cleaned out. 


SEQUELS 
Jump! Jump! Jump! 


Every evening, as darkness falls in Lou- 
isville, a big beer sign on top of a building 
at Fifth and Walnut Streets begins flash- 
ing a bright neon-lighted toast: “HERE’S 
GOOD LUCK TO YOU.” One rainy night 
last week, its intermittent flash disclosed 
an odd, yet strangely familiar spectacle. 
A dark-haired youth was edging his way 
up a fire-escape ladder high on the 19- 
story Kentucky Hotel. The climber 
reached the top, took a quick step and 


balanced erect on a narrow ledge at the 
roof level—just as a 19-year-old soldier 
who called himself Louis Turini had bal- 
anced on a narrow ledge of Boston’s 
Touraine Hotel and threatened to jump 
one drizzly evening last June. 

After that, Louisville was treated to a 
terrifying replay of the Boston incident. 
The Louisville crowd reacted exactly like 
the Boston crowd. Voices from the street 
called, “Jump! Jump! Jump!” One cried, 
“Hurry up. I’ve got to go to work in 30 
minutes.” The figure on the Louisville 
ledge reacted, in turn, just like the figure 
who had poised on the ledge in Boston. He 
took off his shirt and threw it down to 
the street as the crowd yelled. 

During the Boston incident, a hotel 
flunky, a priest, various policemen and a 
pretty girl from the crowd had taken turns 
in a desperate attempt to dissuade the 
would-be suicide from jumping. Last week 
in Louisville, a duplicate cast arrived, as 
if by magic, to plead with the ledge-walk- 
er on the Kentucky Hotel. A hotel clerk 
named Melvin Tobias leaned out a roth- 
floor window, began trying to talk the 
youth down. A police lieutenant named 
R. C. Walling quickly arrived on the 
scene. The clerk and the cop were soon 
joined by a priest, Father William H. 
Zahner of the nearby Cathedral of the 
Assumption, and by a pretty, blonde girl 
from St. Louis, Mrs. Connie Fry, who 
came upstairs to help after watching the 
youth’s terrifying antics from the street. 

As they cajoled and pleaded, the dark- 
haired boy on the ledge went on acting 
just like the youth in Boston. At one point, 
the priest, who climbed to the roof, got 
close enough to him to hand him a rosary. 
But most of the time, the boy warned off 
his rescuers by crying, “I'll jump!” 
Staring down at the crowd, he said: “The 
people down there tell me to jump. The 
people up here tell me not to. What am I 
to do?” For two hours and 35 minutes, 
the nerve-racking struggle went on. But 
finally, after the priest and the police- 
man promised that he would not be jailed, 
the youth climbed slowly back down the 
ladder and slipped through the 19th-floor 
window. 

Once safe inside, he admitted that he 
was a soldier absent without leave. His 
name, he said, was Louis Turini. Star- 
tled, authorities wired Camp Pickett, Va., 
learned that the Boston ledge-walker had 
sneaked out of a hospital ward there a 
month before. Still unbelieving, they got 
a photograph of the Boston Turini.* He 
was the same man. 


Fate & Uncle Horace 


Back in the mid-’30s a husky, big- 
nosed, pale-eyed Virginian named Horace 
Gates Brown moved his wife and three 
sons to California. It was, as they often 
say in Hollywood, Fate. This was not im- 


% The youth uses thfee names. He was chris- 
tened Albert Santos. Due to a clerical error, he 
is enrolled in the Army as Albert Thomas. After 
both suicide threats, however, he gave the name 
Louis Turini. 
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mediately apparent, however, for, as they 
also often say in Hollywood, the mills of 
the gods grind slowly. 

Brown worked as a movie stunt man. 
His wife died in an automobile accident. 
In 1940 he joined the California State 
Guard and, fatefully enough, was at- 
tached to a unit which had its headquar- 
ters at Marion Davies’ children’s clinic. 
But he married Baritone Lawrence Tib- 
bett’s ex-wife, Grace. He attended a mari- 
time officers’ school, went to sea, and 
ended up as a skipper of Navy tankers. 
During one of his long voyages, the ex- 
Mrs. Tibbett divorced him. On subsequent 
homecomings his slight acquaintanceship 
with Miss Davies finally blossomed into 
real friendship. She introduced him to her 
good friend, Mr. Hearst, and took to call- 
ing him Uncle Horace. 

Uncle Horace was in Japan command- 
ing a tanker when Mr. Hearst died. When 
he got back to Los Angeles in mid- 
September, he hurried to Marion’s side 
and she asked him to move into her guest 
house. He did. Late one night last week, 
Uncle Horace and Marion decided to get 
married. They flew to Las Vegas, arriving 
at 3 in the morning, roused out a justice 
of the peace, and did so. At one point 
Marion, who knew the words, raced ahead 
of the justice and said, “Love, honor and 
obey . . .” Said the justice: “In Nevada 
you say cherish .. .” Marion agreed, be- 
ing in Nevada and all. 

Marion was wearing dark blue slacks, a 
white blouse and dark glasses. “I figured if 
I was going to marry a sailor I might as 
well dress like one,’ she explained. The 
newlyweds had a wedding breakfast of 
vodka, champagne, turkey sandwiches and 
other goodies, and got questioned and 
photographed by the press (see News IN 
Pictures). ° 

The happy couple got into a light plane 
and flew to Palm Springs. It was rough. 
Marion rested in a bungalow at the Rac- 
quet Club after the plane landed. Said 
Uncle Horace: “My little girl scuttled the 
bomb explosion. They [the photogra- 
phers] were there for the bomb, but when 
they heard about her they said, ‘The hell 
with the bomb!’ ” Of his earlier friendship 
with Marion, he said: “I never would 
have married Marion—then. I thought too 
much of the old man to have such 
thoughts.” 

That night people dropped in, drinks 
were passed, and a waiter brought a wed- 
ding cake. A noisy party grew. Marion did 
not feel well and went to bed early. But 
two days later, back in her own house in 
Beverly Hills, she said, reflectively: “It 
will be all right. W.R. liked him very 
much, Yes, it will be all right.” 


ANIMALS 
Battle of the Species 


Man has reaped many rewards from his 
dominance of the animal kingdom. But 
animals are not his loyal followers; and he 
is still only slightly ahead. Last week the 
battle of the species was waged from 
Maine to Alaska. 
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@ In Mena, Ark., while the Campa Bros. 
circus trumpeted through its one-night 
stand, nine-year-old Maria Campa, grand- 
daughter of one of the circus owners, was 
clawed and chewed to death by a young 
lion considered so tame he was tied to a 
stake outside his cage. Next day, as the 
Campa circus trundled along the rain- 
slicked road toward Mount Ida, two trucks 
overturned. Nine beasts scampered into 
Ouachita National Forest. A pursuing 
posse brought down one of two escaped 
leopards and recaptured a tame black bear 
and a rhesus monkey. The other leopard 
prowled all night before being tracked 
down by a small but heroic cur named 
Tony, whose owner, Roiston Fair, shot the 
leopard, but not before it had killed Tony. 
Still in the forest: a polar bear, a black 
bear, three monkeys. 

@ Massachusetts State House in Boston 
was haunted by a fox for a whole week. 
Night watchmen would spot him skim- 
ming along the corridors and noted he 
kept fat on State House mice and left- 
overs from legislators’ luncheons. Finally 
the fox was cornered in a basement tunnel 
hideout, doped with chloroform-impreg- 
nated cheesecloth on a long pole and later 
released in rolling New England woodland. 
@ Susie, the 360-lb. giant panda which 
had been the idol of zoo-going New York 
moppets, died of causes unknown at the 
Bronx Zoo, Susie’s home for ten of her 
eleven years, leaving only two of her 
species (at Chicago and St. Louis) in cap- 
tivity. Susie will be hard to replace; giant 
pandas live in western Szechwan in Red 
China. 

@ Near Martin City, Mont., Hunter Baker 
Hagstad dropped two other hunters with a 
single rifle shot. One died; the other was 
badly wounded. Another Montanan, out 


for elk, shot a white horse draped with a 
scarlet blanket and tied to a tree. Joseph 
A. Hofiman, 36, of Missoula, Mont., killed 
an elk, promptly keeled over, dead of a 
heart attack. 

@ In Philadelphia, an eight-point buck 
wandered out of Fairmount Park into a 
bakery’s loading yard. When four men 
tried to lasso it, the buck headed for an 
eight-foot fence, cleared it on the third 
try. With 16 police cars in hot pursuit, 
it darted 15 blocks to the Erie Avenue 
station of the Broad Street subway and 
slid down the stairs. Patrolman Thomas 
Gleason stopped it with a revolver shot as 
it was heading toward a turnstile for a 
northbound train. 

G South of Fairbanks, Alaska, a big bull 
moose chased from his harem of cow 
moose a smaller “student” bull moose, so 
called because he is expected to just stand 
around and watch, The student chose to 
fight. The two bulls locked antlers and 
were snared together for two weeks* be- 
fore being spied from the air by a patrol 
plane. Rescuers arrived as encircling wolves 
began to close in, found the big moose 
dead and freed the student, which pranced 
off to his hard-won cows, a graduate. 

@ When Roger Fossen and his wife moved 
1,700 miles from Seattle to Morris, Minn. 
nine months ago, they had to leave their 
dog, Skippy, behind, giving him to a kindly 
neighbor boy. Last week a tattered, foot- 
sore and weary Skippy turned up in Mor- 
ris, and took his accustomed place at the 
Fossen dinner table. Any doubt of Skippy’s 
identity vanished when he passed up roast 
beef to gorge on lettuce and tomato salad 
with mayonnaise, long his favorite dish. 
the live 
condition of the snow on the 


% Estimated from the emaciation of 
moose and the 
battleground, 





ARKANSAS: HuNTER Farr & QUARRY 
In Boston, a fox was chloroformed. 
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NEWS IN PICTURES 







sted Press 


A-BOMB NO. 21, dropped from B-29 over Frenchman’s Flat, Nev., in first tactical test 
with troops, was watched by hand-picked audience of 5,000 G.l.s seven safe miles away. 





. Acme 
HOME STRETCH: Gaunt Frank Sinatra, finally divorced, flew East and scur- 
ried to Philadelphia for license to wed his longtime friend, sultry Ava Gardner. 








PRESIDENT & PRINCESS: Royal dinner 
at Canadian Embassy gave Elizabeth, regal in 





TRUCE-TALK BALLOON, soaring over Panmun- 
jom parley tent (lower left), warned U.N. fliers from 





| Associated Press Keystone 
brocade gown with diamond tiara and neck- BIGGEST FLYING BOAT ever built in Britain, the 140-ton, ten-engined Princess, 
lace, chance to play hostess to Harry Truman. comparable to U.S.’s C124A, will carry 200 troops 3,500 miles non-stop at 380 m.p.h. 
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Aemwe 
neutral zone. Balloon sentinels were abandoned after 
one exploded during deflation and burned 13 men late, great friend, William Rane 


A ted Press 
JUST MARRIED: Marion Davies & Horace Brown (looking surprisingly like her 
jolph Hearst) winged off after wedding breakfast. 














WAR 


IN ASIA 





CEASE-FIRE 


Time Bomb 


In the U.N. “peace camp” at Munsan 
last week, barefoot Korean carpenters be- 
gan equipping the tents with board floors 
and walls, against the cold weather ahead. 

Last July, when the truce talks got under 
vay, the camp was pitched in an apple 
orchard which was off limits to U.N. cor- 
respondents. A U.S. briefing officer ap- 
peased their curiosity by showing them 
an apple from the orchard—the size of a 
walnut, There was an immediate spate of 
speculation on how big the apples would 
be when camp was broken, é.e., when the 
cease-fire was signed. Last week the apples 
were harvested by U.S. troops, packed in 





parallel. The U.N. wanted to keep it out 
of Red hands because the town and the 
neighboring heights control the western 
approach to Seoul. 

General Hodes and Admiral Burke, the 
U.N. subcommitteemen, made three efforts 
to break the Kaesong deadlock. First, they 
repeated a previous offer to evacuate U.N.- 
held islands north of the 38th; they pointed 
out that this, plus their already proffered 
withdrawals on the central and eastern 
fronts, should be adequate compensation 
for Kaesong. The Reds refused. Next, the 
U.N. negotiators offered to pass the buffer 
zone directly through Kaesong—in other 
words, to make it a neutral city held by 
neither side. Again, the Reds refused. 
Finally, in mild desperation, the U.N. sug- 





International 


Kim Won Kyu & Frienps* 
Across the bridge for more candy. 


2s-lb. sugar sacks and handed out to 
Munsan villagers. And no cease-fire was in 
sight. 

Kaesong Deadlock. At the conference 
table in the big tent at Panmunjom, there 
was rapid progress last week on item 2 on 
the agenda—the cease-fire line—which 
gave rise to some premature optimism. The 
Reds suddenly proposed a line which al- 
most coincided with the U.N. proposal 
along most of the front. The Red conces- 
sion meant that the allies could keep their 
hard-won mountain terrain (including 
Heartbreak Ridge) in the center and east. 
The Communists also agreed to the 24- 
mile buffer zone along the line suggested 
by the U.N. 

It was in the west that trouble lingered. 
Both the U.N. and the Reds proposed to 
hold Kaesong, the ancient, ruined town 
where the truce talks started. Apparently, 
the Reds wanted to keep Kaesong for face- 
saving reasons: it was the only sizable 
town they still held south of the 38th 
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gested that the line be left to drift with 
the battlefront and be adjusted as the last 
piece of business before signing the armi- 
stice. “Unfair,” the Reds cried. A few 
days earlier, Matt Ridgway had told visit- 
ing diplomats that he was “never more 
confident of an early settlement.” 

Red Gulliver? Despite all this jockey- 
ing for position, it seemed likely that the 
Kaesong deadlock would yield to some 
sort of compromise and that the cease-fire 
line would be settled at last. But that 
would not, by any means, signal the end 
of the war. During all the fuss & fury over 
the cease-fire line, a time bomb in the 
agenda had been quietly ticking away: 
item 3, which concerns supervision of the 
truce arrangements, and which the U.N. 
believes must involve inspection by each 
side behind the opposing lines. 

Judging by the record, Communists re- 


* Air Force Colonel Andrew Kinney and Naval 
Lieut. Horace Underwood, interpreter. 


gard such inspection proposals not only as 
attempts to put spies behind their iron 
curtains, but as efforts to blast destructive 
holes in their closed systems. Inspection 
was where atomic-energy control broke 
down (Russia stood on her “sovereignty” ), 
Since 1946 the Reds have kept U.N. com- 
missions out of North Korea, and for the 
last 16 months have even barred Swiss 
representatives of the Red Cross. 

If the U.N. strategists, having got what 
they regard as a defensible cease-fire line, 
are willing to settle for token inspections 
—-periodic visits at times and places speci- 
fied by the Reds—they might, possibly, 
get an early truce. But if they seek iron- 
clad, treachery-proof guarantees against 
future attacks in Korea—if they are de- 
termined to truss up the Reds like Gulliver 
in Lilliput—the truce talks are likely to 
drag on or break down. 

It looked like another hard winter, and 
a fighting winter, for the Eighth Army. 
Last week frontline troops snuggled down 
in their winter gear against the season's 
first snowfall, one to four inches. 


THE ENEMY 
A Spy, They Said 


Kim Won Kyu, 11, loved the candy 
which the strange Americans who had 
come to Korea always seemed to carry. 
With his father, mother and 19-year-old 
sister, Kim lived in a thatched mud hut at 
Chosan, a village two miles south of Pan- 
munjom and only a few hundred yards 
from the road along which candy-laden 
U.N. convoys were traveling to the U.N.- 
Communist liaison point. It was very con- 
venient. 

One day last month Kim and an older 
playmate, not satisfied with their haul of 
goodies and hoping for more, followed 
an allied convoy across the Panmunjom 
bridge. When a Red guard hastened up, 
the playmate fled but Kim was collared. 
For 19 days nothing was seen of him. His 
father informed U.N. officers that the boy 
had been abducted. The U.N. made rep- 
resentations to the Reds. 

Last week three North Koreans brought 
Kim back to Panmunjom in a jeep and 
handed him over—although, they said, the 
eleven-year-old boy was a spy. Except for 
a runny nose, he was evidently none the 
worse for his experience. Under the watch- 
ful eyes of the North Korean soldiers, Kim 
recited a little speech, saying that South 
Koreans had paid him 2,000 won (about 
33¢) to cross the bridge and spy on Com- 
munist troop movements. Later, over a 
snack of hamburger and cookies, he con- 
firmed what U.N. officers had already 
guessed—that the Reds had told him what 
to say and had coached him carefully. 

Kim had been terrified by his jeep ride 
and refused flatly to get into another one. 
So a U.N. party marched him back to the 
family hut on foot, a half-hour trek along 
paddy dikes. Cried the overjoyed father: 
“Thank you a million times!” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





THE NATIONS 


The Grey Zone 

The shape of SHAPE needed changing. 
That was what Dwight Eisenhower was 
brought back to discuss (see NATIONAL 
Arratrs). A drastic scaling down of the 
West’s ambitious North Atlantic defense 
program was in the making. 

As originally conceived, NATO was to 
grow by 1954 into an international army 
of 60 up-to-date divisions and necessary 
air units. The U.S. was to provide most of 
the money and tools and some of the men; 
the Western Europeans were to provide 
most of the men, some of the arms, all of 
the bases. The planned result: a North 
Atlantic air-land-naval force capable of 
standing off an initial Russian invasion 
until help arrived. 

New Problem, Old Rifles. This pro- 
gram had proved too ambitious. Engulfed 
by the needs of the Korean war, the U.S. 
had fallen 80% behind in its promised de- 
liveries of heavy arms to Europe. Britain 
and the West Europeans did at least as 
badly in making good their promises; their 
economies were groaning under the load, 
and their politicians were making capital 
out of the strain. 

By last September, when they assembled 
at Ottawa, delegates of the twelve NATO 
nations had shed some illusions and pre- 
pared to scuttle some plans. Where they 
had expected to have 30 divisions in fairly 
good shape, they had the skeletons of only 
a dozen, perhaps 15. Of these, only the six 
divisions sent over by the U.S. stood any- 
where near fighting trim. Most of the other 
divisions in NATO’s army had only one 
battalion of artillery apiece where six 
apiece were planned. There should have 
been 2,500 U.S. tanks on hand, but there 
were only 500. So busy were SHAPE’s 
planners at the complicated task of mesh- 
ing distant needs in materials, factory con- 
struction, production and manpower that 
too little was being done to equip what 
forces were now on hand, 

Must Do to Make Do. At Ottawa, the 
contraction began. Under W. Averell Har- 
riman, an Anglo-American-French commit- 
tee nicknamed “The Three Wise Men” 
was formed, and a committee of the twelve 
NATO countries (“The Twelve Apostles”) 
was set up to assist them. The Wise Men 
and the Apostles went to work to deter- 
mine what kind of NATO force could be 
made out of what the NATO countries 
could actually contribute. With that, the 
byword of NATO and SHAPE changed 
from “must do” to “make do.” 

That the situation was disappointing, 
Eisenhower was prompt to admit. “There 
is always,” he explained, “the grey zone of 
human affairs.” The. picture was not all 
grey. In Eisenhower's judgment—and in 
the initial calculations of the Three Wise 
Men—there was enough on hand or within 
reach to put together a NATO army of 
20 fully equipped divisions by next year. 
Washington convinced itself that such an 
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army in being by 1952 was preferable to 
60 on paper now, and half ready by 1954. 
Besides, the development of tactical atom- 
ic weapons might make a 20-division army 
more formidable than was believed when 
NATO was blueprinted a year ago. 

That, of course, did not minimize the 
unpleasant fact that the West is finding 
it necessary to take a big tuck in democ- 
racy’s suit of armor. 


Diplomats Assembled 

Three planes from Moscow landed at 
Orly field and disgorged 87 Russians, led 
by moon-faced Jacob Malik. Foreign Min- 
ister Andrei Vishinsky was due next day. 
From the U.S. came Secretary of State 
Dean Acheson and an entourage of 93, 





ooo temporary new U.N. building, facing 
the Eiffel Tower across the Seine, the buzz 
of diplomacy began, The Egyptians wooed 
their fellow Arabs; the Russians tended 
their dovecotes secretly, but undoubtedly 
had some new mutation of peace dove to 
exhibit. Acheson and Eden ate dinner to- 
gether, and had private talks with France's 
Robert Schuman, Schuman thereupon an- 
nounced that the West had prepared a 
U.N. peace program that would be “a 
world sensation.” 

New Plans. Acheson had come to Paris 
with a far-reaching proposition to lay be- 
fore the U.N.—stressing, as Russian pro- 
posals usually do, a willingness to talk 
peace. Some of its essentials: swift com- 
pletion of a-truce in Korea; a fresh call 





George Skadding—L 


Rosert ScouMAN & DEAN ACHESON 
Five partnerships into one. 


including Warren Austin and Eleanor 
Roosevelt. From London came Anthony 
Eden with his Homburg and a briefcase 
filled with problems. 

From all over the world the diplomatic 
set descended on Paris this week for the 
sixth annual meeting of the General As- 
sembly, the 60-nation parliament of the 
United Nations, There were at least 5,500 
in all—diplomats and politicians, econo- 
mists, admirals and generals, atomic ex- 
perts, mimeograph operators, translators, 
1,000 newsmen, international lobbyists, 
obscure civil servants. 

Old Quarrels. There were nearly 70 
problems on the Assembly agenda, most 
of them wearing familiar place names 
(Morocco, Israel, Kashmir, Korea), or 
reminiscent of old quarrels (the Commu- 
nist effort to capture China’s U.N. seat; 
the prospects of international atomic con- 
trol and disarmament). Was there any- 
thing else that mattered? 

Before the paint was dry on the $3,000- 


for world disarmament and simultaneous 
control of atomic energy, based on full 
inspection; Western agreement to four- 
power negotiations with Russia any time 
Russia had something genuine to offer. 

But it was prepared to go further. Last 
year, Acheson’s “Uniting for Peace” reso- 
lution transformed the lowly Assembly 
from a debating society into an agency 
that might take over actual peace enforce- 
ment from the veto-choked Security Coun- 
cil. This year, Acheson wanted the Assem- 
bly to take on even more power by tying 
together, under its auspices, the regional 
security organizations which the West has 
been building. There are now five, involv- 
ing 38 nations, and the U.S. is the only 
nation belonging to all: NATO, with 
twelve partners already and Greece and 
Turkey soon to join; the 21 countries in 
the Organization of American States; the 
Pacific security pact between the U.S., 
Australia and New Zealand; separate U.S. 
security arrangements with Japan, and 
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with the Philippines. Each is designed to 
counter aggression in its region. Under 
Acheson’s new plan, the U.N. General 
Assembly would appoint these security 
organizations as its agents in various parts 
of the world, and assume for itself the 
power to order them into action, under 
the U.N. flag, if trouble comes. 


Big Little Job 


Debates and deadlocks make most of 
the U.N. headlines. But not all of U.N.’s 
activities are so spectacularly futile. Last 
week the U.N.’s International Children’s 
Emergency Fund reported on what it is 
doing on a $12 million budget. 

It has brought food, medical aid, or 
both, to at least 6,500,o0o—and probably 
many more—children in India, Pakistan, 
Indonesia, the Philippines and other Asian 
lands. More than 6,000,000 children have 
been examined for T.B. and nearly 2,500,- 
ooo vaccinated against it. U.N. DDT teams 
have protected another 1,000,000 against 
malaria. U.N. food centers hand out free 
milk and extra food to nearly 1,000,000 
children every day. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Bowler Hats in the Saddle 


In his bed, surrounded by mountains of 
papers and scurrying, harried aides, 76- 
year-old Winston Churchill buckled down 
to work. He wasn’t ill; he just likes to 
operate as much as possible from bed. 
After his first cabinet meeting, Churchill 
bluntly announced that senior ministers’ 
salaries would be slashed 20% and that 
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his own pay would be cut from $28,000 to 
$19,600. In addition, said Churchill, there 
would be “large reductions in the use of 
ministerial motorcars.” The cuts will be ef- 
fective “during the period of rearmament, 
or for three years, whichever ends first.” 

It was a gesture in the grand Churchil- 
lian manner. In itself, it would save little 
(about $80,000 to date), and the well- 
heeled Tory ministers could easily afford 
it. But psychologically, it put the Tories 
in a better position to trim national ex- 
penditures, and its subtle implication was 
that within three years the Tories would 
have Britain shipshape again. 

By midweek, Churchill had completed 
his cabinet, Most of the plums went to old 
friends and to trusted wartime lieutenants: 
@ Lord Leathers, 67, Minister of War 
Transport in World War II, got the job of 
running the nationalized industries (coal, 
gas, electricity, railroads, civil aviation 
and road transport). 

@ Oxford Philosopher-Physicist Lord 
Cherwell (rhymes with “Ah well”), a 65- 
year-old teetotaler and vegetarian who, as 
Professor Lindemann, was Churchill's 
wartime scientific adviser, moved into 
No. 11 Downing Street, next door to 
Churchill, as Paymaster-General. His real 
assignment: to speed up Britain’s lagging 
atomic energy program, and get a British- 
produced bomb ready for testing within 
six months. 

G Stiff, formal Captain Harry Crook- 
shank, 58, a Tory whose shiny top hat, 
worn in the House of Commons, enrages 
Labor backbenchers, became Leader of 
the House. Anthony Eden had originally 
got the job, but decided that he couldn’t 
do right by it and be Foreign Secretary 
too. Crookshank, as Minister of Health, 
will also run the socialized health service. 

For the Tory Party’s “Young Turks,” 
Churchill had a handful of lesser, though 
worthy, plums. The best: John Selwyn 
Lloyd, 47, a World War II brigadier who 
won the U.S. Legion of Merit, was made 
right bower to Anthony Eden with the 
title “Minister of State, Foreign Office.” 
The most talked about young Tory, gen- 
tleman-farmer David Eccles, 47, after 
waiting nervously for a week while 32 
other jobs were filled, was made Minister 
of Works. 

On the whole, Churchill’s cabinet 
looked pretty good to almost everybody. 
The Tailor & Cutter, London’s august 
arbiter of men’s fashions, captivated by 
the Churchill ministry’s “recognition of 
the Edwardian look” and “its disciplined 
adoption of the formal white stiff collar 
and town-wear bowler hat,” said that the 
new cabinet is “the best dressed we have 
had for a number of years.” 

Yet, oddly enough, there was gloom in 
Torydom’s own stronghold, the “City” 
(London’s financial district). Perhaps it 
was disappointment at the narrowness of 
Churchill's victory, or fear that an excess 
profits tax would be imposed. Whatever 
the reason, government securities tumbled 
downhill; at week's end, gilt-edge stocks 
had plummeted to a postwar low. With an 
adverse trade balance of $336 million in 


the month of September, Britain faced foul 
economic weather. The City—and the rest 
of the nation—waited anxiously for the 
King’s Speech (drafted by Churchill, ap- 
proved by the cabinet) to see what the 
man at the helm proposed to do about it. 


Mr. Speaker Protests 

In a crowded and solemn House of 
Commons, the black-gowned Clerk of the 
House rose to his feet and pointed word- 
lessly at Tory Backbencher Sir Hugh 
O'Neill, 68, Father of the House. It was 
the signal to nominate a Speaker for the 
new House of Commons, and Sir Hugh 
promptly rose to speak. His nominee: tall, 
white-thatched Tory William Shepherd 
Morrison, 58, a lean and likable Scots 
lawyer, known to M.P.s as “Shakes” be- 
cause his first two initials are the same as 
Shakespeare’s. Shakes has been M.P. for 
the constituency of Cirencester and 
Tewkesbury for 22 years. 

The House of Commons traditionally 
elects its Speaker unanimously, so as to 
emphasize the non-partisan dignity of his 
office. But last week, smarting from their 
party’s defeat at the polls, Labor back- 
benchers put up a rival candidate and 
forced a party vote. The result was the 
first Tory victory in the new Parliament: 
Shakes was elected Speaker, 318 to 251. 

King's Men. Making a show of resist- 
ance, Shakes then allowed himself to be 
dragged by his sponsors toward the Speak- 
er’s chair. That was all part of the act. 
The mock reluctance dates from the days 
when the Speaker, as mouthpiece of the 
House, had to bear unpleasant tidings to 
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the King (between 1399 and 1535, seven 
Speakers were beheaded ).* 

Next day, in full-bottomed wig, black 
breeches, silver-buttoned jacket, black silk 
hose and silver-buckled slippers, Shakes 
took his place in the high-backed, cano- 
pied Speaker's chair. He was a Tory no 
longer (and the precarious Tory majority 
was reduced by one, to 26), for Mr. 
Speaker must stay studiously aloof from 
voting and debates alike. His power is im- 
mense. He presides over debates but does 
not take part in them, wielding procedural 
authority which garrulous U.S. legislators 
might consider tyrannical. He can silence 
members guilty of “irrelevance or tedious 
repetition,” thus preventing filibusters. He 
can apply the “kangaroo,” a device which 
allows the Speaker to bring a bill to a 
quick vote by “hopping over” any amend- 
ments he considers obstructive. He can use 
the “guillotine” to shut off debate on a bill 
in the committee stages. 

Most important of all, he has immense 
discretion “in deciding which aspiring 
speaker to recognize.” The general practice 
in debate is to hear first from the govern- 
ment’s front bench, then from a member 
on the opposition side, after which Mr. 
Speaker generally recognizes only those of 
all factions who he thinks will illumine the 
debate. This is usually done with scrupu- 
lous impartiality, but younger members 
are more often seen than heard, and des- 
perately pen notes to Mr. Speaker begging 
to be recognized. A dexterous Speaker so 
arranges it that older bores catch his eye 
only late at night, or at dinner time, when 
the Chamber is almost empty. 

Brewer's Horses. For his services, Mr. 
Speaker Morrison will get a salary of 
£5,000 ($14,000) a year and, on retire- 
ment, a peerage. A keen fiddler and a braw 
man with the pipes, Shakes will have ample 
room to practice in the oak-paneled rooms 
of the Speaker’s House in the Palace of 
Westminster, overlooking the Thames. 
Alone among British subjects, the Speaker 
holds levées at which court dress (breeches 
and orders for men, formal gowns for 
women) is worn. M.P.s must bow to him 
when entering and leaving the House. It 
is only when Mr. Speaker takes a cere- 
monial drive in his four-wheeled, 250- 
year-old gilt coach that his dignity is tried 
a little. Shakes will get an escort of but 
one Life Guardsman (the King’s escort 
includes Life Guards and Horse Guards), 
and his coach, drawn by two dray horses 
provided by a firm of London brewers, 
has no brakes. 


*% To this day, the King is not allowed to set 
foot in the House of Commons, though the place 
officially belongs to him, Whenever the King’s 
Messenger arrives at the House, frockcoated and 
gaitered, to deliver some official piece of news, 
the oak door is slammed in his face, and the cry 
“Black Rod! Black Rod!” goes bawling down 
the lobbies. The Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod thereupon knocks thrice upon the door with 
his wand of office, and is then admitted, bowing 
to the Speaker and members on both sides as he 
approaches the Bar. M.P.s dearly love to show 
off the worn spots on the door where Black Rod 
has rapped, as proof of Parliament's treasured 
independence from the Crown. 
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Emily-Colored 


“Bronze by gold heard the hoofirons 
steelyringing imperthnthn — thnthnthn,” 
wrote James Joyce in Ulysses. What he 
meant was that two barmaids, a redhead 
and a blonde, were listening to the clatter 
of dray horses in a Dublin street. Why, 
then, didn’t he say so? 

For some weeks a kindred argument has 
been raging in the pages of Britain’s Lon- 





Lisa Lorsen—Lire 
Poetess SITWELL 


Imperthnthn thnthnthn. 


don Observer. “Great men,” wrote Critic 
Ivor Brown, firing a blanket salvo at all 
Joycean obscurantists, “are not so silly as 
to make a practice of wasting their words.” 
Philip Toynbee, the historian’s son, rushed 
to the defense of obscurantism with some 
obscuration of his own. “To ask why 
James Joyce didn’t write Ulysses less ob- 
scurely is a non-question,” he declaimed. 
“Tt is equivalent to asking why a tree isn’t 
a rock or why a motorcar isn’t a horse.” 
Toynbee did admit that some literary mo- 
torcars should try to be more like horses. 
“When Auden writes, ‘Gabriel—I didn’t 
mean to let that name out,’ or when Miss 
Sitwell writes of ‘Emily-colored hands,’ 
they are clearly cheating,” he said. 

This, of course, brought Miss Edith Sit- 
well herself roaring on to the battlefield. 
“I did not write ‘Emily-colored hands,’ a 
hideous phrase,” she informed the Ob- 
server, “I wrote Emily-colored primulas, 
which to anyone who has progressed in 
poetry-reading beyond the White Cliffs of 
Dover calls to mind the pink cheeks of 
young country girls.” 

Unfortunately for the sake of argumen- 
tative clarity, Miss Sitwell’s denial was 
published alongside a passionate defense 
of her phrase by a susceptible reader who 
roundly denounced Toynbee. “I know 
quite well what [Emily-colored hands ] 
are like,” she wrote, “thin, pale, yellow- 
ish and faintly freckled.” 





Toynbee apologized to Poetess Sitwell: 
“We are involved in a most complicated 
failure of communication.” But the Ob- 
server's next issue quoted a third reader 
who distinctly remembered “a poem by 
Miss Sitwell which includes an allusion to 
‘Emily-colored hands’ raising the blinds in 
a children’s bedroom.” 

“1 did not write any poem referring to 
Emily-colored hands,” hissed Miss Sitwell 
by post the following week. Other con- 
tributors meanwhile speculated on Emily 
as a color. “Mauve,” said one. “Yellow,” 
said another. “The only Emily I ever met 
was an enormous black Madrassi ayah,” 
wrote a Mr. McIntyre. “I regret his lim- 
ited social opportunities,” answered Miss 
Sitwell, “but I cannot be held responsible 
for them.” One phase of the argument was 
at last tied down when a schoolmistress 
named Josephine Malone reported a mis- 
take in a sixth-form handbook of poetry, 
in which the editor had fastened Emily- 
colored hands on to Poetess Sitwell. Last 
week the battle died with the publication 
of this conclusive letter: 

“May I take this opportunity of as- 
suring you that my hands are not and 
never will be ... anything but flesh- 
colored; nor are my primulas blue-veined 
or freckled. 

Yours faithfully, 
Emily.” 


SWEDEN 


° 
Judas, j.g. 

“T did what I did, not for gain but to 
save humanity from the horrors of another 
war,” a tall, pale Swedish petty officer 
calmly told a Stockholm court last week. 
What Flag Engineer Ernest Hilding An- 
dersson had done—this navy man of more 
than 20 years’ standing—was to sell a 
sheaf of Sweden's closest military secrets 
to the Russians for 4,530 kronor (about 
$900) expense money. 

The 42-year-old spy had been one of 
eight children, whose invalid father had to 
scrape along on a pension of $10 a month. 
He had quit school at eleven and gone to 
work ona farm. At 18, he joined the navy. 
A year later, just as openly, he joined 
Stockholm’s Communist Youth Move- 
ment. Neither Ernest nor official Sweden 
apparently saw anything contradictory in 
the two affiliations. But Ernest Andersson 
was too good an opportunity to be missed 
for long by the Russians. 

Salmon & Secrets. In 1946 a Commu- 
nist friend turned him over to a Tass 
correspondent named Anisimov, who plied 
him with champagne at his home, treated 
him to cozy téte-a-téte dinners of jellied 
Volga fish, Siberian smoked salmon, 
choice vodka, potent Swedish export beer 
and voluble persuasion. After three years 
of this, Ernest was considered ready for 
espionage. 

His first job entailed a full report on 
the Stockholm navy yard. He fluffed it, 
forgetting to mention some minesweepers 
that were being built. Russian masters ad- 
ministered a gentle rebuke, and Andersson 
promised to do better next time. He passed 
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secret after secret in prearranged code to 
Anisimov. Sometimes he would cycle 
about in civilian clothes pretending to 
pick berries, but really sketching details 
of coastal fortifications. Later he would 
write a report in invisible ink, put it in 
the toolbox of his bike and leave it parked 
by a prearranged lamppost. Presently he 
would return and find another bike in its 
place. His reward, a bundle of money tied 
up in ribbons of Sweden’s national blue 
and gold, would be lying in the second 
bike’s toolbox. 

Two Questions. In time Ernest was 
given a new contact: Nikolai Orlov, assist- 
ant naval attaché at the Soviet embassy. 
Last summer, Stockholm’s police got a tip 
to look into the frequent meetings between 
the two naval officers, Swedish and Rus- 
sian. The police shadowed Andersson, ob- 
served his note-taking and followed his 
exchange of bicycles. In the toolbox of 
Orlov’s bike, they found all the evidence 
they needed. 

Orlov was ordered out of the country. 
At week’s end, the Stockholm court had 
not yet decided what to do about Anders- 
son. But the “most serious case of espi- 
onage ever uncovered in Sweden” had 
spurred others to activity, in the only 
large nation in Europe which officially re- 
fuses to choose between East & West. 
Sweden’s legislators were hastily shoving 
through a new law to make wire tapping 
easier. “The only thing that puzzles me,” 
said a Stockholm cab driver, “is how could 
a simple navy N.C.O. get access to so many 
top secrets. Also, why were his Red sym- 
pathies ignored for 24 years?” 

They were both good questions. 


ITALY 
Fixed Idea 


Guido Corini had less reason than most 
to be happy about World War II and its 
aftermath. An Allied bullet left his spine 
permanently and painfully deformed. An 
air raid killed his wife and only child. The 
best peacetime job he could find at 42 
was that of broom-wielder and errand 
boy in a Milanese gas appliance factory. 
Guido’s fellow workers left him strictly 
alone after finding that their most inno- 
cent remarks evoked a tirade of resentful 
acrimony. His bosses found him sullen. 
They would have fired Guido long ago 
had not Plant Director Luigi Daniele in- 
sisted on giving him chance after chance. 

Last month even kindly Director Dan- 
iele agreed to fire Guido. Guido left quiet- 
ly enough, but last week he went back to 
see Daniele again. 

“I’m sorry,” the boss told Guido, “I 
have thought about it so many times, and 
have even discussed it with my family, 
but at the moment I can do nothing. I 
promise that if something comes up, I will 
keep you in mind.” Guido said nothing. 

A few, minutes later, Daniele’s secretary 
noticed that he was still standing moodily 
in tbe outer office. Daniele came out. 
“Look,” he said, “I have spoken to you 
without ill-feeling. I have also made you a 
promise. Now, it’s better that you go.” 
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Guido’s reply: “My decision is made.” 
With a wild cry, Guido then flung open 
his trench coat, whipped out a home- 
made bomb and slammed it against the 
wall. There was a blinding flash. Daniele 
fell dead. The secretary’s head was blown 
off. Three employees sitting in the waiting 
room were injured. On Guido Corini’s own 
crushed body, the police found a note 
written just before he left home. “It is 
four o'clock,” it said. “I leave with the 
fixed idea of revenge.” 


MOROCCO 
Advice to the U.S. 


The French colonialists last week gave 
a classic example of too little & too late. 
They held elections for the Consultative 
Chambers of Commerce and Agriculture 
—French Morocco’s powerless, pale imi- 
tation of a parliament—and generously 
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broadened the electorate 15 times (to 
150,000). A decade ago, the nationalists 
would have cheered such a concession. 
Last week, the nationalist Istiqlal party 
warned all Moroccans to boycott the elec- 
tion: it wanted nothing less than complete 
independence. 

In Casablanca, mobs rushed the polling 
places, and heaved paving blocks. Before 
election day was over, six Moroccans were 
dead from police bullets, the polling places 
were deserted, the election was a flop, and 
the French moved in Senegalese troops to 
seal off the native quarter. 

No Hiding. France, like Britain in 
Iran, had made a serious mistake in not 
yielding to the nationalists at a time when 
moderate concessions might have been ac- 
ceptable. Now, what could France and the 
West do? Last week, from France’s Resi- 
dent General in Morocco, General Augus- 
tin Guillaume, came strong advice: “I ask 
all free countries to support our policy in 


Morocco, and not hide behind a cautious 
neutrality, nor to have contacts with our 
worst enemies—who are not mere nation- 
alists, but wild religious fanatics ... I 
would like to see Washington give its dip- 
lomatic and consular representatives in 
Morocco instructions that would result in 
the same close cooperation we have in 
Germany, And I ask for these instructions 
now... . You must support me in North 
Africa.” 

This was the strongest straight talk in 
years, publicly addressed by an ally to 
Washington. It came from a man who 
commands respect in France, and deserves 
it elsewhere. Guillaume (rhymes with he 
home) is a French hero of two world wars, 
who has served in Morocco since 1919. 
During Vichy days he secretly trained a 
corps of 10,000 Berber tribesmen, and 
later led them through Italy, France and 
Germany. After the war, Guillaume, as 
military attaché in Moscow, took a close 
look at Russian might, then became 
French commander in Germany. He has 
the dash that the French like in their 
generals: fellow officers remember him, 
wrapped in his Moroccan djellaba, re- 
citing Dante in Rome, singing a song of 
Schubert’s as he crossed the Rhine. 

Just a Dream. By week’s end, Guil- 
laume’s outburst seemed to have cleared 
the air a bit. Paris got word from its 
Washington Embassy that if the Arabs 
put Moroccan independence on the U.N. 
agenda this week, France could count on 
U.S. support. The U.S., with a network of 
air bases in Morocco, has a big stake 
there. A Quai d’Crsay spokesman who had 
been muttering that the U.S. courts allies 
in Europe but disowns them in Africa, 
announced that the misunderstanding was 
now resolved. Guillaume smiled and said 
“It was all just a bad dream.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 
Don't Ask 


In Belgrade’s White Palace, Commu- 
nist Tito, resplendent in a scarlet & gold- 
braided marshal’s uniform of grey gabar- 
dine, talked for nearly four hours to 125 
correspondents. Gist of his remarks: 

U.S. Aid to Tito—“There can be no 
question of a mutual aid agreement, but 
only of an agreement in which the U.S. 
will give arms to Yugoslavia.” 

U.S. Aid from Tito—“If aggression 
should break out [the U.S. will have] a 
friendly country on her side... The U.S. 
has been getting something for several 
years—Yugoslav resistance to the Soviet 
bloc. Therefore the question, ‘What will 
the U.S. get?’ should not be asked.” 


MIDDLE EAST 
Down Goes a Friend 


One of the few Middle East statesmen 
willing and unafraid to speak his piece in 
favor of an alliance with the West is 
Syria’s Premier, husky, honest, 65-year- 
old Hasan Hakim. Last week he gave a 
newspaper interview urging Arab states to 
accept the West’s offer of a Mid-East 
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command. Aware that fanatics were urg- 
ing just the opposite, Hakim added that 
he would make no compromises “with the 
street to gain cheap popularity,” and 
would not decide his country’s future on 
the basis of “sentimental outbursts.” 

After two days of uncompromising 
demonstrations caused by his remarks, and 
without support even from his own cabi- 
net, Hakim wasn’t due to last long. 


Something's Got to Happen 

Richard Casey, Australia’s .-handsome 
Minister for External Affairs and an old 
Egypt hand, stopped off at Cairo last 
week, en route to the Paris U.N. meeting. 
After talking with Egyptian friends, Casey 
sat down with a scotch & soda and told 
newsmen: “This situation of tension can’t 
go on indefinitely. Something’s got to hap- 
pen.” Did Casey see a way out? a news- 
man asked, “No,” said the diplomat, “I 
don’t.” 

Nobody else seemed to, either. Having 
said that the British were through in the 
Suez Canal Zone, Nahas Pasha’s govern- 
ment was both too weak to force them 
out and too scared of its own aroused peo- 
ple to talk sensible compromise, 

The British lion, which had seemed 
mangy and moth-eaten in Iran, put on a 
show of bared fangs that stunned the 
Egyptians. British Tommies, not overly 
tender with their bayonets, picked up 
Egyptian officials who were making trouble 
and booted them out of the zone. As the 
40,000 Egyptian laborers who served the 
zone installations faded away, British 
tanks rumbled into neighboring villages 
and herded laborers into British-run camps. 
Said the British: they were not running 
press gangs, merely giving “safe conduct” 
to the workers. 

The Egyptians fell back on hot words 
and glorious tales. One Cairo paper issued 
an extra with a story, completely fabricat- 
ed, of how a cucumber-laden truck, con- 
fiscated by the British, blew up when the 
hungry Tommies started to unload it, kill- 
ing 250 men. Handbills crying “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth” appeared in 
British camps. Irregular units, fired with 
bloodthirsty language, popped out all over 
the delta. 

The British plan (if it could be called a 
plan) was to let Nahas Pasha’s incompe- 
tent government discredit itself complete- 
ly, whereupon the King, who dislikes Na- 
has, would fire him. Moderates would come 
to power and make a deal with the Brit- 
ish. It didn’t work out that way in Iran. 


Worse than Mossadegh 


In Washington, Iran’s Premier Mossa- 
degh waited for somebody—the U.S. or 
Britain—to take him up on his own terms. 
So far as anyone could tell, Britain still 
hoped that the longer the waiting went on, 
and Mossadegh’s troubles at home multi- 
plied, the sooner would Mossadegh seek a 
way to get oil flowing to the West and 
money flowing into Iran’s treasury. Irani- 
an oil was trickling, but not to the West. 
Teheran announced that “with God’s 
help,” and no foreign engineers, it had 
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started operating part of the Abadan re- 
finery. 

Britain’s new Foreign Secretary, An- 
thony Eden, seemed more confident than 
Labor had been that something could be 
worked out. At least there was now a mor- 
atorium on nasty British cracks, like La- 
borite Richard Stokes’s recent remark that 
Mossadegh “‘wouldn’t know how to man- 
age a sweet shop.” 

But there was no moratorium on unrest 
in Teheran. 

The Communist Tudeh (masses) Party 
was busy. In recent months, droves of 
Russian agents have been sneaking across 
Tran’s all but unguarded northeastern bor- 
der, Their mission: to stir up riots and 
mastermind the revolution when Iran is 
judged ripe to be taken over. Of the same 
stock and tongue as northern Iranians, the 
agents from Russian Turkistan are well- 
trained and well-heeled. The agents steer 
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clear of the big Russian embassy on 
Churchill Avenue, and get their orders 
from the Rumanian legation. 

The Tudeh Party was outlawed in 1949, 
but is actually stronger than ever, working 
through such thinly disguised aliases as 
“The Society to Fight Imperialistic Oil 
Companies in Iran,” and “The Society 
for Freedom of Iran.” 

Last week, torn by Red agitation, Te- 
heran University shut down indefinitely, 
and police barred the doors. In another 
part of the city, 500 anti-Communist stu- 
dents from Alborz (formerly American) 
College marched on the headquarters of 
the Communist Partisans of Peace, along 
the way clashed violently with 500 pro- 
Communists. Ten people were injured. 

Unpredictable, fanatic Premier Mossa- 
degh might not win any popularity polls 
in the West as the man diplomats most 
liked to dicker with, but the growing 
alternative looked worse. 


INDO-CHINA 
Little Tho 


“Cambodians are gentle people,” Jean de 
Raymond liked to say. His job as French 
Commissioner was to bring the pictur- 
esque kingdom* of elephants, sapphires, 
Siamese dancers and golden temple spires 
into closer friendship with its old master, 
France. A pleasant, warm, courageous man 
with a tiny grey mustache, he had spent 
22 of his 44 years in Indo-China. 

Into this drowsy, gentle kingdom came 
the Communists. They smuggled arms 
from Siam across Cambodia to Viet Minh 
soldiers in Tonkin. Commissioner de Ray- 
mond complained to Cambodia’s plump, 
29-year-old King Norodom Sihanouk, who 
sits more easily on a horse than on a 
throne. The Cambodians answered with 
a couple of questions: If things are so bad, 
why doesn’t the Commissioner himself 
take more precautions, especially since the 
assassination of South Viet Nam Commis- 
sioner Chanson (Tre, Aug. 13)? And why 
did the Commissioner keep a house full of 
Vietnamese servants? Said De Raymond: 
“I am so good to my servants that they 
cannot betray me.” He refused guards. 

Trusted Servant. Among the servants 
in the palace was a dark, hollow-cheeked 
18-year-old, Pham Ngoc Lan, whom Com- 
missioner de Raymond affectionately nick- 
named /e petit Tho (Little Tho). He had 
come into the Commissioner’s service last 
August. Unaccountably, he had not been 
given the usual security check, but his shy 
manner and rare smile had won the con- 
fidence of the household. He was even al- 
lowed to tidy up the fussy Commissioner’s 
air-conditioned bedroom. Last month le 
petit Tho took a day off, rode a bus 36 
miles to Banam, where he had a secret 
session with an organization called the 
Viet Minh Assassination Committee. 

One day last week, after Commissioner 
de Raymond had eaten a heavy lunch and 
was enjoying his usual siesta, le petit Tho, 
armed with a sledge hammer and a Boy 
Scout knife, slipped into the air-condi- 
tioned bedroom. With one blow of the 
sledge hammer he smashed the Commis- 
sioner’s skull. He plunged the knife several 
times into his chest and spleen, finally cut 
the Commissioner’s throat, leaving the 
knife embedded in the wound. Le petit 
Tho then carefully rifled the Commission- 
er’s effects, taking his watch, ring and pis- 
tol. He left the room, locking the door be- 
hind him. Downstairs he washed his shirt, 
took a shower, dressed and bicycled away. 

Call It Patriotism. The alarm, sounded 
a few minutes later, set off the biggest 
manhunt in Cambodian history, but failed 
to catch up with le petit Tho. Said Gen- 
eral de Lattre de Tassigny: “Never before 
has terrorism revealed itself with more 
cruelty, cowardice or dishonor.” At week’s 
end the Viet Minh radio announced that 
“the patriot who liquidated Commissioner 
de Raymond is now safe.” 


%* Indo-China, like all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts: Viet Nam, Cambodia and Laos. Cambo- 
dia, the smallest, is about the size of Oklahoma. 
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ARGENTINA 
Bedside Campaign 


Just twelve days before next week's 
elections, Juan Perén finally started his 
leave of absence, ostensibly to be free to 
campaign for re-election. Because Vice 
President Hortensio Quijano is ailing, the 
President handed over his powers to Ad- 
miral Alberto Teisaire, 60, president of 
the Senate, who also happens to be head 
of the Peronista Party. 

At week's end, Perén got around to 
making his first campaign speech. It was a 
twelve-minute radio talk, apparently 





Internationcl 


ACTING PRESIDENT TEISAIRE 
The boss was weary. 


broadcast from a recording. Hurriedly 
listing the benefits of his rule, Perén 
sounded weary, and without his usual 
fire and bombast. He said that he would 
make three more talks before election day. 

No sooner had the speech been broad- 
cast than plans were changed again. Evita 
Perén, reportedly suffering from leukemia, 
was taken to the hospital for treatment 
and possibly to undergo surgery for a con- 
dition variously rumored in Buenos Aires 
to be an ulceration or a tumor. Perén an- 
nounced that he would cancel all public 
appearances to be at his wife’s bedside. 
Peronista Party branches in the capital 
also suspended public meetings. 


GUATEMALA 
Unifruit Under Fire 


The United Fruit Co. is a $500 million 
enterprise. Its annual net earnings are 
greater than the national budget of any of 
the Central American countries in which it 
grows its big, sweet Gros Michel bananas 
for the U.S, and Europe. Years ago, the 
company used to operate in ¢ yuatemala and 
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elsewhere with all the freewheeling meth- 
ods that characterized the era of “dollar 
diplomacy.” Since then, however, Unifruit 
has changed with the times, becoming a 
model big employer in the Caribbean. Para- 
doxically, Unifruit’s reforms have only 
brought it under heavier attack by govern- 
ment and labor in Guatemala, especially 
since the leftist revolution of 1944. 

Nevertheless, the fruit company’s Gua- 
temala operation went along profitably 
until last August. Then Unifruit suffered 
three body blows: 

@ Communist-led banana-worker unions 
demanded that United Fruit, already pay- 
ing minimum wages three times greater 
than top wages on Guatemalan-owned 
farms, jack up wage floors from $1.36 
daily to $2.50. 

q A month Jater a hurricane—one of the 
worst natural disasters in United Fruit’s 
history—blew down 95% of the banana 
trees at Tiquisate on the Pacific coast. 

@ Last fortnight, the government unof- 
ficially disclosed its determination to cancel 
and re-negotiate the company-government 
contracts under which Unifruit operates. 

In new contracts, Guatemala will insist 
that the company: 1) pay income taxes 
equal to those paid by corporations (up 
to 4396); 2) turn over to the government 
the country’s major ports, which Unifruit 
built and operates; 3) cut freight rates on 
the rail network it controls and on the 
ships of the “Great White Fleet”; and 4) 
pay higher prices for bananas it buys 
from independent Guatemalan producers. 

Instead of talking about new taxes, Uni- 
fruit felt that it needed assurance against 
extra tax burdens now, and an end to 
Moscow-wired union squabbles, before it 
could safely invest the millions necessary 
to rebuild wrecked Tiquisate. Last week 
company officials, received by Guatemala’s 
young President Jacobo Arbenz, tried to 
get such assurance. They did not. Arbenz 
bounced the issue down to the “ministerial 
level,” where it remained deadlocked. 

If United Fruit has to quit in Guate- 
mala, that will liquidate an investment of 
some $30 million for the parent company in 
Boston. But for Guatemala’s 13,000 best- 
paid agricultural workers, and for 6,000 
best-paid railroad workers, it will be an 
even greater disaster. 


CANADA 
Case of the Smuggling M.P. 


A Liberal Member of Parliament from 
New Brunswick confessed to his fellow 
Canadian legislators last week that he had 
been a smuggler all his life—and intended 
to keep on being one. Said A. Wesley 
Stuart, a lean, little-known back-bencher 
for six years: “There is a very unfair dif- 
ference between the prices paid in the 
U.S. and. . . in Canada. . . I live on the 
bank of the St. Croix River and you can 
throw a. stone across to the other side. On 
[the U.S.] side an electric refrigerator 
sells for $225. If you walk across the little 






bridge to,the other side, it sells for $460 
. .. 1 never came through [the border] 
in my lifetime that I did not smuggle 
something. . . I feel it is a right.” 

Spectators and M.P.s alike perked up 
their ears as Stuart went on to charge 
that monopolies are rampant in Canada. 
He called on the government to knock 
down tariff walls and let competitive, low- 
priced U.S. goods move into the Canadian 
market. 

During a recent U.S. trip (on which he 
naturally did “a little smuggling”), Stu- 
art made a study of “unjustifiable” Cana- 
dian price spreads which ran as high as 





Capital Press Service 
New BRUNSWICK’S STUART 


The border is handy. 


50% on many household items (e.g:, 
toothpaste: 95¢ v- 60¢). Said Stuart: 
“Take ladies’ lingerie. I have known many 
a woman to go across the border, put on 
three or four pairs of step-ins and walk 
back across the bridge. They save several 
dollars.” Many Canadian manufacturers, 
he claimed, just take the U.S. retail price, 
add Canada’s duty, sales and defense 
taxes, then trim the resulting price 2%, 
“just enough to make sure that people 
will not . . . buy in the United States.” 

Back in his home town of St. Andrews 
(22 miles from Calais, Me.), Stuart’s can- 
did comments got a laugh from many 
townspeople. It was not quite so amusing 
to local customs men and Mounties, cur- 
rently engaged in trying-to stop the grow- 
ing traffic in cigarettes (23¢ a pack in 
Maine; 46¢ in N.B.). There was no 
chance that the government would act on 
Stuart's tariff-toppling recommendations. 
But in a week when the cost-of-living in- 
dex passed 190 for the first time in Cana- 
dian history, he had dramatized the soar- 
ing prices of consumer goods as no other 
M.P. has yet managed to do. 
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INSPECTION 





The best time to 
catch rejects 


Of course inspection work needs good light- 
ing. Yet all you can do at this stage is catch 
mistakes that have already been made. 


PRODUCTION 


... 18 before they 
happen 


How much better to prevent errors in the 
first place—and the losses that go with them 
—with proper lighting at the production 
level! Yet this is where 60 % of today’s plants 
are underlighted. 





Photos courtesy Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


THE BEST WAY IS WITH “5-WAY IMPROVED” 
G-E FLUORESCENT LAMPS IN YOUR FIXTURES! 


S a result of recent improvements made 
by General Electric lamp research 
scientists, you now get: 
(1) Increased efficiency (improved phosphor) 
(2) Better uniformity (improved processes) 
(3) Less end blackening (purer materials, more 
accurate controls) 
(4) Longer life (new materials and methods) 
(5) Better color rendition (new Deluxe White 
lamps show colors as they really are) 
Workers see better, work better under cool 
fluorescent light with less glare, fewershadows. 
Newest form of fluorescent is G-E slimline— 
up to 8’ long, single pin base, instant starting. 





Call your General Electric lamp supplier. 


FREE BOOKLET! How to light up You can put your confidence in— 
for better production. For your 


| 
copy of “Planned Lighting for 
Industry,”’ write General Electric, G fa N 3 K 
Department 166-T-11, Nela Park, 
quam Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Sideline Skills 


The London nightclub set headed for 
the Café de Paris and a rare evening: 
Playwright Noel Coward was making his 
debut as a cabaret entertainer. Among 
those present: Princess Margaret, with a 
party including Prince Nicholas of Yugo- 
slavia and Lucian Freud, grandson of the 
psychoanalyst (see MrtesTones). At an- 
other table sat the Duchess of Kent with 





Joun NANce GARNER 
He outfoxed Squirrel Nutkin. 


Prince and Princess George of Greece. 
For 45 minutes the royal and common 
customers listened to the ratchety-voiced 
Coward sing a medley of his own songs, 
caper through his witticisms, and taper off 
with a blend of sentimental and naughty 
ballads. The customers considered their 
money well spent; so did the club, which 
offered to extend their new star’s contract 
(four weeks at £1,000 a week) indefinitely. 

In Portland, Ore. for a concert with the 
local symphony, Helen Traubel explained 
why she had dropped Onetime Pupil 
Margaret Truman. Said she: “I stopped 
teaching her because I didn’t think she 
was ready for all those appearances. The 
offers just kept coming in. I even went 
down to Washington to see her daddy. I 
told him I couldn’t go on if she accepted 
the offers. It’s too bad. Most young sing- 
ers just don’t realize how much they have 
to study. The funny thing is, she really 
has a nice voice—nothing great—but good 
enough for a career. And she wants so 
much to sing.” 

In Manhattan, another facet of Marga- 
ret Truman’s career got a higher rating. As 
guest artist and straight woman on the 
Jimmy Durante show, she surprised and 
pleased both the public and the Schnoz 
himself, who rasped: “We'll call the act 
Truman, Jackson and Durante—we'll 
moider ’em.” 

On Halloween night in Omaha, Neb., 
Blackstone the Magician marked the 25th 
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FECRPLE 


anniversary of the death of his friend, 
Harry Houdini, In the ritual of the an- 
nual séance, he spread a deck of cards, 
held a small padlock and called to the 
spirit world: “All right, Harry, if you're 
around, let us know.” Harry’s job was 
to unsnap the padlock and make the queen 
of clubs dance from the deck. After wait- 
ing a minute and a half, Blackstone gave 
up, to try again another year. At another 
party in Manhattan, Mentalist Dunnin- 
ger also waited in vain. All he wanted was 
a message in Morse code from Harry. 

On the brink of his 83rd birthday, pho- 
tographers in Uvalde, Texas got a harvest 
picture of John Nance Garner that looked 
for all the world like Old Brown, the late 
great Beatrix Potter’s grouchy owl.* Un- 
like Old Brown, however, who allowed 
brash Squirrel Nutkin and his cousins to 
gather his crop of nuts, the former Vice 
President was busy doing it himself. From 
the trees in his backyard, he said, “I hull 
two bushels of pecans a day, shell about 
six to eight pounds a day, and sell them 
for a dollar a pound.” 


Second Thoughts 


In Paris, former Belgian Premier Paul- 
Henri Spagk, now chairman of the Coun- 
cil of Europe, suggested to a diplomatic 
press luncheon that U.S. efforts to aid 
Europe might be evaluated in a new light: 
“If I had to persuade my constituents to 
pay 10% more taxes for aid to America, 
and tell them that Belgian conscripts 
should serve in Arkansas, I am fairly cer- 
tain I should not be re-elected.” 

A reporter for the New Orleans /tem 
who caught visiting Novelist William 
Faulkner in an expansive mood asked the 
Nobel Prizewinner how he would like to 
re-live his life. Said Faulkner: “Why, 
youngster, I reckon I'd be a woman or a 
tramp. They don’t have to work so hard. 
Or maybe a rich orphan, with a trust com- 
pany instead of kinfolks.” However, in 
his present existence he admitted that 
work was hard to dodge. “What else are 
you going to do? You can’t drink eight 
hours a day. Or make love. Work’s about 
the only thing a fellow has to do to keep 
from being bored.” Furthermore, Faulk- 
ner added, “I ain’t a writer. Why, I don’t 
even know any writers. I don’t pay no 
attention to publishers, either. They write 
me a letter—if it don’t have a royalty 
check in it, I throw it away.” 





* Old Brown =) 








During the jubilee celebration of the 
Royal Aero Club in London, Lord Braba- 
zon, holder of the first pilot’s license ever 
issued in Britain, gave a television audi- 
ence his latter-day judgment of air trans- 
portation. Said he: “Ballooning is the 
only way for a gentleman to travel. No 
noise, no drafts, and you don’t know 
where you're going. What could be better 
than that?” 

One of cinema’s tough men decided it 





Durante & TRUMAN 
They moidered ‘em. 


was time to deny that he was having a 
quarrel with his producer, and bought ad- 
vertising space in a Hollywood trade pa- 
per to say so: “There has been a lot of 
talk, caused by irresponsible persons, to 
the effect that Sam Spiegel and I are feud- 
ing. This is not true. I love Sam Spiegel 
. » » Sincerely, Humphrey Bogart." 

The Massachusetts Bar Association, 
which admitted him as a young Harvard 
graduate in 1930, asked that Alger Hiss, 
now serving a five-year sentence for per- 
jury, be disbarred, After a nine-minute 
hearing, with no defense, the state supreme 
court agreed, following a similar decision 
last year by New York State. 

When nominations closed in the trien- 
nial election to fill the honorary post of 
Rector of Edinburgh University, officials 
faced a diplomatic poser. Along with such 
acceptable candidates as the Aga Khan, 
Sir Alexander Fleming and Evelyn 
Waugh, some fun-loving students ha/ en- 
tered the name of Iran’s Britain-baiting 
Premier Mossadegh. Fortunately, the 
rules provided an easy way out. Candi- 
dates are required to accept their nomina- 
tions in writing; Mossadegh had merely 
cabled his acceptance. 


Collectors’ Items 

Manhattan’s exclusive Lotus Club, 
which specializes in giving formal dinners 
for men of distinction, honored a woman 
flyer of distinction: Jacqueline Cochran, 
the first aviatrix to appear as a guest since 
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Compare FORD 
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with America’s Highest Priced Cars 


You can pay more but you cant buy better! 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
are powered with a V-8 ENGINE « « « 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you a smooth, level, 
ROAD-HUGGING RIDE « e eecee 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you beautiful COACHWORK, 
rich, long-lasting INTERIORS « « « e 


America’s Highest Priced Cars 
give you the magic of liquid-smooth, 
effortless AUTOMATIC DRIVE « « « 


"Optional at extra cost. Fordomatic Drive 
available with V-8 only. Equipment, accessories 
and trim subject to change without notice. 


See “Ford Festival” starring 
James Melton on NBC-TYV. 


a V-8 ENGINE powers FORD! Yet it’s a mighty frugal 
car because it has Ford’s Automatic Mileage Maker 
that matches fuel charge to timing to squeeze out every 
last ounce of power! 


and so does FORD—with AUTOMATIC RIDE CONTROL! 
This famous teaming of Advanced “Hydra-Coil”’ Front 
Springs with Variable-Rate Rear Spring Suspension 
automatically adjusts your ride to any road condition! 


and so does FORD—with LUXURY-LOUNGE INTERIORS! 
You'll discover that Ford’s beautifully tailored interiors are 
color-keyed to Ford’s sleek, “Fashion Car” exteriors. And you'll 
find roomy comfort, too—roominess that compares 

favorably with the highest priced cars! 


and so does FORD—with FORDOMATIC!" 

The Fordomatic Ford brings you automatic driving at its 

finest and flexible best. You get flashing getaway . . . instant 
acceleration .. . plenty of zip for passing and hill climbing... 

and all with real economy. Ford also offers Overdrive* (an automatic 
“fourth gear” which reduces engine wear—cuts fuel costs 

up to 15%) ... or, if you prefer, popular Conventional Drive! 


The one fine car tr rts held! 


You'll feel like royalty when you take the 


to SOUTH AMERICA 


@ Naturally, the most important thing to you and all experienced 
travelers is Pan American-Grace Airways’ excellent record during 
23 years of service to the Americas. Nevertheless, e/egance is 
pretty important, too... and Panagra knows how to provide 
plenty of it. E/ InterAmericano is the world’s most 

luxurious DC-6 . . . and the fastest way to Buenos Aires. 

A red carpet is rolled out for every departure and arrival. 


SI 
It's 500 miles shorter from New York 
to Buenos Aires via the West Coast of 
South America, over the routes of Pan 
American and Panagra. 





Amelia Earhart in 1935. After fellow flyer 
General James H. Doolittle outlined 
some of her accomplishments (five world 
air speed records, the 1950 Harmon Inter- 
national Air Trophy, wartime head of 
WASP, flying with the French, Spanish, 
Chinese and Turkish air forces), Guest of 
Honor Cochran “just got all choked up” 
and replied: “I didn’t realize myself I had 
made so many records.” 

After a fruitless search through France, 
Italy and England, Cinemactress Jane 
Russell, who adopted a baby girl in Cali- 
fornia this year and would like to add an 
imported youngster to her family, arrived 
in Germany for a tour of the Frankfurt 
orphanages. When requirements proved 
too stiff (a year’s residence in Germany 
before taking the child out of the coun- 
try), she started shopping for two other 
items, an old-fashioned German-language 
Bible and some Army post-exchange per- 


Wide World 
CocHran & Doo.itTLe 


She forgot the score. 


fume. But the whole trip turned out a fail- 
ure. The PX was closed, and there were 
no Bibles answering her specifications for 
sale. 

Manhattan’s Museum of Modern Art 
announced a “notable” acquisition. Sing- 
ing Cowboy Gene Autry in person pre- 
sented an example of his art: a print of 
Mule Train for the film library. 

Mrs. Eva Wakefield, granddaughter of 
Robert G. Ingersoll, the famed roth Cen- 
tury agnostic, told police that a Manhat- 
tan gypsy had temporarily converted her 
into believing the old handkerchief trick: 
that money tied in a handkerchief would 
double itself. She had lost faith, however, 
and wanted the cops to try to recover her 
$18,507 offering. 

Gloria Vanderbilt Stokowski, wife of 
the symphony conductor, postponed her 
suit against the Government in’ which she 
is trying to collect $12,285 in overpaid 
taxes. Her reason: she expects her second 
baby in January. 
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the land Americans want most to see 


You'll need travel the length and breadth of France 
to really know her! See fabulous Paris, ancient 
Chartres, seaport Marseille and the glistening Céte 
d’Azur—bustling Bordeaux—smart Biarritz. 
No matter where you go—big city or picturesque 
forgotten village, there’s variety—a concentration 
of the historic and cultural, the artistic and gas- 
tronomic. There’s everything in the thrift season! 





AUSKURIOUS SMALL Locrs (INN) AT LES BauK 


See your travel agent or for booklets, maps, etc., write Dept. T11, Box 221, New York 10 


FRENCH GOVERNMENT TOURIST OFFICE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO « LOS ANGELES *« NEW ORLEANS * MONTREAL 
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A dirty, damaged or over-age motor 
thermostat impairs your car’s cool- 
ing system, often causing engine 
“boil-overs” with loss of anti-freeze. 
An over-heated engine wastes gas 
and oil... while one that runs too 
cold fails to heat up your car heater. 

Get your Service Man to check 
your car thermostat. And — 





the “Original-Equipment” thermostat 


Get faster starts and faster warm- 
ups with Autostat. Get more miles 
per gallon, more comfort per mile. 
Save oil and reduce car maintenance. 
Autostats are made for every make 
and model; quality-made by the 
pioneer builder of car thermostats. 


tn home ond industry, EVERYTHING'S UNDER CONTROL 


Robertshaw-Fultow 


FULTON SYLPHON 
DIVISION 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 
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THERMOSTAT DIVISION 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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AEC y. the Reporters 


Newsmen thought it was a tossup which 
was colder—the six-above-zero dawns on 
Nevada’s frozen mountainsides or the 
Atomic Energy Commission. The AEC 
wouldn’t even give reporters the time of 
day of an A-blast, or the day. So, for three 
weeks of icy daybreaks, almost 100 re- 
porters clambered up the mountainsides 
and stood in five-inch snow, peering to- 
wards the test site at Frenchman’s Flat, 
waiting for a blast. By last week, when 
the first big explosion finally came, one- 
third of the correspondents had given up 
in disgust. By week’s end, all but a hand- 
ful had gone, 

When the newsmen first arrived, AEC 
men said coldly that “we didn’t invite 
you... and don’t expect any informa- 
tion from us.” Quite a number of other 
people, however, had been invited: 8,000 
construction workers, troops, civilian ob- 
servers (including talkative Congressmen) 
and two AEC secretaries. 

Reporters were thrown back on guesses, 
suspicions and plain washroom rumors. 
They cruised around picking up hitchhik- 
ing G.Ls (“the floating interview”) or 
collaring construction workers in bars. 
Some crawled to the conclusion that the 
first blast was a fizzle, because of the fa- 
cial expressions of scientists returning to 
Las Vegas’ El Cortez Hotel. The few and 
scanty press releases given out by public- 
relations officers were virtually useless. 
One picture showed G.I.s in the area un- 
loading cans of fruit cocktail. 

After a group of Congressmen an- 
nounced that they had seen one bomb 
dropped on animals, reporters asked AEC 
“What kind of animals?” AEC replied 
that it didn’t know whether the Congress- 
men meant Army animals or AEC ani- 
mals. If they were Army animals, it didn’t 
know, if they were AEC animals, it 
couldn’t say. 

After the tests finally began, the Army 
officially permitted correspondents to in- 
terview only twelve G.I.s who took part, 
although the other thousands will soon 
be dispersed in camps throughout the 
U.S., and telling other soldiers what hap- 
pened. Sajd the New York Times’s Glad- 
win Hill: “All this uncertainty presumably 
has had the desired effect of confusing the 
Russians . . . it also promises equally to 
confuse the American public, on whose 
support the work depends.” 


Ladies & Gentlemen 


Of all Hollywood’s chambermaids of 
the press, none picked up more telltale 
bits of underwear from the Franchot Tone- 
Barbara Payton-Tom Neal muss-up than 
did Florabel Muir, Hollywood tattler for 
the New York Daily News and the Los 
Angeles Mirror. Last week Actor Tone, 
who lost the fist fight but won the girl, 
took revenge. He spat squarely in Flora- 
bel’s face. 

Their encounter took place in Ciro’s, 
an expensive Sunset Strip night-eyrie. 


Tone walked in with his wife and her 
maiden aunt, a Miss Fay Redfield of 
Cloquet, Minn. Barbara had just returned 
to town for three personal appearances, 
two in theaters and one before a federal 
grand jury which was interested in a dope- 
peddling murder (she had supplied the 
suspect’s alibi). Franchot stepped to Flor- 
abel’s table. 

Then, related Florabel: “He says, ‘Hel- 
lo, Florabel.’ He took my hand as if to 
shake it and he held on, he didn’t let go 
He started to kick me in the shins, 


I thought . . . he might be clowning. You 
know how it is in Hollywood, You never 
know. 

“Then he turned to Denny [her hus- 
band] and he said, ‘Who’s this, the doc- 
tor?’ I said, ‘My husband.’ He said, ‘Are 





Acme 
REPORTER MUIR 


"| don't have red hair for nothing.” 


you married? How long have you been 
married? . . . Have you got a marriage 
certificate? . . . You know, you don't 
have to be married to sleep together.’ 
‘That’s so,’ I told him, ‘but I'll have it 
photostated for you if you're interested.’ 
He says, ‘I couldn't be less interested, Miss 
Florabel Manure. And then I notice his 
eyes were not focusing. ‘Why, you act as 
though you were mad—I mean angry— 
Franchot!’ He says, ‘I am mad. I am so 
goddam mad I want to spit in your face’ 
. . and he did. I jumped up and slapped 
his face. I don’t have red hair for nothin 

Florabel, once winged when she was 
following Racketeer Mickey Cohen, and he 
was fired upon by business rivals (the 
News then let her put a bulletproof corset 
on her expense account), had Tone ar- 
rested and jailed for assault. But, though 
she is an* old tabloid hand, she didn’t 
think the fuss was Newsworthy until the 
paper wired her to write it up. 

Next morning in court, Franchot Tone 
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pleaded innocent to Florabel’s charges, 
later dictated an apology to Florabel to 
other newsmen, but still threatened to sue 
the News for Florabel’s stories. Florabel’s 
reply was to wave a wire from News 
President F. M. Flynn: “He can’t do that 
to us. Remember the old newspaper mot- 
to: ‘Print the news and raise hell.’ I'm 
for you.” 


Censorship in South Africa 


The South African government, harassed 
by taut racial tensions, is as sensitive as a 
naked nerve to everything that affects 
South Africa, including what its people 
read. The Malan government has clamped 
a constantly tightening censorship on im- 
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ported publications. 


Its chief censor is Interior Minister 


Theophilus Ebenhaezar Dénges, son of a 
Dutch Reformed clergyman. By law, he 





Margaret B 
Censor DONGES 
What is "obscene or objectionable’'? 


can ban anything he considers “indecent, 
obscene or ... objectionable,” and no 
court can overrule him, While his govern- 
ment is conducting an official inquiry into 
the policies of its own press and ceaselessly 
sniping at foreign correspondents who re- 
port from South Africa, Dénges has cut 
off more & more books and magazines that 
come from outside. 

He considers “objectionable” such pub- 
lications for Negroes as Chicago’s Ebony, 
those that show whites and Negroes min- 
gling, Communist publications and any 
which sensationalize crime. 

By last week, Censor Dénges had banned 
260 publications, 133 of them from the 
U.S. Most were comics, pulps, detective 
chillers. But on his “B” list of “suspect” 
magazines, liable to banning, were many 
general U.S. magazines. Latest to feel the 
sting of Dénges’ whip were bookstores. A 
fortnight ago, he ordered that all imported 
books be kept unopened in spec ially sealed 
bags until customs men could inspect them 
for “contraband” literature. In Johannes- 
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burg, there was a single customs man to 
cover 25 booksellers. Harried by clamoring 
customers, their stores crammed with un- 
opened parcels, the booksellers cried for 
“relaxation.” Last week they got it. The 
government told the stores “you may re- 
ceive your book parcels as freely” as be- 
fore, but added an ominous note: “The 
department reserves the right to hold back 
an occasional parcel... for examination.” 


"A Pretty Poor Job?" 


Is the press doing a good job in telling 
the news to readers? A poll of newspaper 
copy desk chiefs by George Gallup showed 
that it is doing “a pretty poor job.” 

His polls have shown, wrote Gallup in 
this week’s New York Times Magazine, 
that a third of American adults do not 
know that Dean ‘Acheson is Secretary of 
State. In one series of questions (Where 
is Manchuria? Formosa? What is the 38th 
parallel? The Atlantic pact? Who is 
Chiang Kai-shek? Tito?), almost a fifth 
of the people asked couldn’t answer a sin- 
gle one. Most of them, said he, had exag- 
gerated ideas of the power of A-bombs, 
thought a few could erase a whole nation, 
and thus had no idea of the cost of war. 
In any case, they believed that “war with 
Russia is inevitable. So let’s get it over 
with,” 

The blame for such ignorance, said Gal- 
lup, can be leveled chiefly at the people 
themselves. They “have become so bent 
on entertainment that anything which 
doesn’t fit easily and unconsciously into 
this groove tends to be ignored. The old- 
fashioned idea that everyone should keep 
‘abreast of the times’ apparently has lost 
much of its earlier appeal.” But Gallup 
raised a pertinent question for the press. 
Have editors “lost a sense of mission” 
and begun to worry too much, he asked, 
“about having the most popular comic 
strips and the most complete sports pages, 
and too little about keeping their readers 
interested in, and informed about, the 
important problems of the day?” 


Winchell v. Baker 


In the world of peephole journalism, 
there is no more beautiful relationship 
than that between Columnist Walter Win- 
chell and Sherman Billingsley, owner of 
Manhattan’s famed Stork Club. Oklaho- 
man Billingsley dates the beginning of his 
club’s fabulous success from the day Win- 
chell first came in and pronounced it “the 
New Yorkiest place in town.” Since then 
Winchell has always had his own table 
there, and uses the Stork as his night 
office. There, he has planned many of the 
crusades which have gradually promoted 
him in his own esteem from gossip report- 
er to the foremost champion of human 
rights. But last week the Champ was 
screaming as shrilly as the kind of drunk- 
en blonde that Billingsley never, never al- 
lows in his club. Walter had been accused 
of ignoring an act of “discrimination’’* 


* Now one of the dirtiest words in the language 
—thanks to its indiscriminate use by colum- 
nists like Winchell. Its popular meaning: anti- 
Semitism, anti-Negroism, 
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| that was made no more than a table- 


hopper’s hop from his Cub Room table. 
No Crabmeat. The discriminee was tall, 
tan Josephine Baker, the sleek Negro sing- 


| er who first achieved fame in Paris by 


entertaining while clad only in a girdle of 
bananas. 
(Roger Rico, current male lead in South 
Pacific, Mrs. Rico and Mrs. Bessie Bu- 
chanan, an old friend of Miss Baker’s) 


| had sat down in the Cub Room, where 


they were served a round of drinks. Then 
Miss Baker ordered a crabmeat cocktail, 
a steak and a bottle of wine. One hour 
later, according to friends, nothing had 
neen served, and the waiters were playing 
a rotary defense. Josephine, who has made 
something of a specialty of creating inci- 


| dents since her return to the U.S. last 


spring, reacted with practiced dispatch. 





Alfred Eisenstoedt—Pix 
JosEPHINB BAKER 
Instead of wine, a cold shoulder. 


She stormed into the night to find Walter 
White, executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Association Tor the Advancement of 
Colored People, to whom her companions 
delivered the shattering charge: Winchell 
had been there and seen it all, and never 
lifted a finger to help. 

White promptly fired off a telegram to 
Winchell, demanding an explanation. The 
row was fanned busily by the New York 
Post, which often vies with Winchell as 
the foremost champion of human rights. 
Then Fighter Sugar Ray Robinson weighed 
in. Sugar Ray said he would regretfully 
quit Winchell’s Damon Runyon Memorial 
Fund unless Billingsley, also on the fund 
committee, “cleared up the situation im- 
mediately.” Josephine Baker had given 
the fund the $20,000 proceeds of a Los 
Angeles appearance and Sugar Ray had 
just returned from a $60,000 benefit for it 
in Boston. Said Sugar Ray: “I can’t tell 
| you how it makes me feel being amember 





Miss Baker and some friends | 
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Scottish Terrier Champion 
wins 29th dog show award! 


Handler Johnny Murphy poses Cham- 
pion Nona’s Rising Star after collecting 
another ribbon for his entry at the New 
England Scottish Terrier Specialty Show. 
Says Murphy, “When a dog becomes a 
champion and then goes on to win in 
competition with other champions, you 
know she’s good! That’s the kind of rec- 
ord Champion Nona’s Rising Star has. 
Naturally, proper dietis a must to keep her 
in winning condition. I rely on Armour’s 
Dash for that. Dash is a complete dog 
food—nothing else is needed. And Dash 
is fortified with liver, the richest of all 
meats—so you know it’s good!” Start 
your dog on Dash today! 


Dash — fortified with liver! 
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of a committee fighting cancer, and you 
have a cancer right there in your own 
committee.” 

“| Am Appalled." Winchell began to 
explain. He insisted that he had left the 
Stork Club before the Baker incident oc- 
curred. Cried Winchell: “I am appalled at 
the agony and embarrassment caused Jo- 
sephine Baker and her friends at the Stork 
Club. But I am equally appalled at their 
efforts to involve me in an incident in 
which I had no part.” As a clincher, he 
added a letter from Walter White him- 
self, doubting that Winchell “would be a 
party to any insult to human dignity.” 

But next day, White indignantly cried 
foul. He had given the letter to Winchell 
only with the understanding that Winchell 
would repudiate Billingsley and his “anti- 
Negro, anti-Jewish, anti-labor, pro-snob at- 
titude.” Snapped White: he hadn’t. 

Attack! Winchell retorted with a fresh 
flurry of testimonials to himself from Ne- 
groes, and launched a sniping attack on 
Josephine. In successive columns she be- 
came pro-fascist, a troublemaker and a 
Communist-guided provocateuse. Her sup- 
porters became “the Josephine Baker riot- 
inciters.” Winchell reported darkly that 
“newspapermen are checking the tip that 
one of the complainants against the Stork 
Club (and her husband) helped incite and 
participated in the Paul Robeson-Peekskill 
riots.” Then he reported that in 1935 
Josephine had declared: “I am willing to 
recruit a Negro army to help Italy” in 
Mussolini’s war on Ethiopia. 


The topper was a report about her and 


the 1935 New York nightclub, Chez Jose- 
phine Baker: “The club was run in an 
extremely elegant manner. . . she did not 
want colored patronage.” 

“Ungather My Dry Goods." Josephine 
appealed to President Truman himself. 
“This matter is much bigger than Jose- 
phine Baker,” she cried. “It is a matter 
that concerns America itself.” 

Amidst the babel, the voice of Sugar 
Ray was heard again in the New York 
Post. A fellow had come up behind him 
the other night, said Sugar Ray, grabbed 
him by the neck and demanded to know 
where he stood in the argument. “I had to 
tell him, ‘Daddy-O, ungather my dry 
goods or I'll have to let you have it,’” 
said Sugar. With the air of a man trying to 
be helpful to his friend Winchell, Sugar 
explained that Walter had told him about 
the Stork Club long ago. “I called him up 
once,” said Sugar, “and told him I'd meet 
him down at the Stork Club and he said, 
‘I wish you wouldn't, Champ. Sherman 
Billingsley doesn’t like Negroes and he 
doesn’t want them in his place, and if you 
came down there and he insulted you I'd 
have to break with him although I’ve 
known him for 23 years.’ ” 

Sugar added a final thought: “Walter is 
a newspaperman and is entitled to his own 
opinion, but I think it is making him ap- 
pear as though he were attacking Miss 
Baker because she stood up in this matter 
against Sherman Billingsley.” 

At week’s end, Champ Winchell was 
still going right on talking. But Sugar Ray 
had about said the last word. 
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SPORT 
Bright Back 


Only two weeks after an opposing 
tackle’s well-aimed blow broke the jaw 
of Drake University Halfback Johnny 
Bright (Time, Nov. 5), the nation’s lead- 
ing ground gainer was gaining ground 
again. Playing with a grilled face guard 
on his helmet and 11 Ibs. under his nor- 
mal weight (cause of the loss: a liquid 
diet), Bright was jolted again the second 
time he carried the ball, and the wires 
holding his teeth together were snapped. 
But he stayed in the game, ran for one 
touchdown, passed for two more, picked 
up 106 yards on the ground in 19 tries, 
and led the Bulldogs to a 35-20 win over 
previously unbeaten Great Lakes Naval 
Station. 

Other football winners of the week: 
Princeton, sparked by All-America Half- 
back Dick Kazmaier on a slushy field, 
over Brown, 12-0, for its 19th in a row; 
Tennessee, ranked No. 1 in the nation, its 
r6th straight, 27-0 over North Carolina; 
the University of Southern California, 
fourth-ranking team, over Army, 28-6; 
Texas Christian over undefeated Baylor, 
20-7; Illinois, moving into the Big Ten’s 
top spot and Rose Bowl-bound (probable 
opponent: U.S.C. or Stanford), with a 
touchdown pass in the final 75 seconds to 
beat Michigan, 7-0. 


Not Cricket 


In South Africa, Eric Rowan is as hero- 
ic a figure as Joe DiMaggio or Babe Ruth 
is in the U.S. Playing cricket against Eng- 
land last summer, Rowan, vice captain of 
his team and opening batsman, scored 236 
runs, highest individual score any South 
African player ever made in a test match, 
But later, at Old Trafford, the Manchester 
cricket ground, Rowan made a different 











Horsewoman Comss Drivinc RADIATION 
No Sunday driver, she. 


kind of sensation. When the crowd decided 
he was “stone-walling” (i.¢., batting a 
wholly defensive game), it gave him crick- 
et’s equivalent of a Bronx cheer—slow, 
rhythmic handclaps, Infuriated, Rowan 
sat down on the “pitch” (the ground be- 
tween the two wickets), and signaled his 
batting partner to do the same until the 
“barracking” died down. 

This was definitely not cricket. Last 
fortnight the South African Cricket 
Board, without explanation, fired Rowan 
from the team. Last week, while local 
sportwriters and cricket fans were de- 
manding that the board break its stony 
silence, Rowan was planning to sue it for 
“smirching my good name.” What’s more, 
said he indignantly, “it’s not cricket.” 





CRICKETER ROWAN ON THB PitcH 
A stone-waller, he. 
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Horses in the Garden 


Scarcely had the rodeo roughnecks wa- 
hooed out of Manhattan’s Madison Square 
Garden when the gentlefolk of horsedom 
cantered in, Unmannerly broncos and buck- 
ing Brahman bulls were replaced by man- 
nerly hunters and harness ponies, five- 
gaited mares that would no more buck 
than fly. The crowd was different too: vul- 
gar cheers were taboo; from the Golden 
Oval of boxes came only polite applause, 
an occasional bravo that rang no rafters. 
With .its black toppers, red tail coats and 
trumpets signaling the start of Manhat- 
tan’s social season, last week the 63rd Na- 
tional Horse Show was in full swing. 

The international competition was the 
keenest ever, the revived U.S. team facing 
the top equestrian talent of Brazil, Mexi- 
co, Ireland and Canada. Appropriately, 
Colonel Humberto Mariles, captain of the 
Mexican Army team, rode off with the 
show’s first big award, the President of 
Mexico Trophy, for traversing a 13-jump 
course on three successive mounts. 

A minor international incident flared up 
when Mariles protested to the judges be- 
cause they allowed Ireland’s Captain Mi- 
chael Tubridy to cut inside a timing flag 
in winning the West Point Challenge Tro- 
phy. But when the Show’s president, Brig- 
adier General Alfred G, Tuckerman, 
proved that the flag was no course marker, 
Mariles ended by complimenting Tubridy 
for smart riding. 

The U.S. equestrian team, now one & 
the same as the U.S. Olympic team, pro- 
duced an added attraction: Mrs. Carol 
Durand, 33, the wife of a Kansas City in- 
surance executive, and the first woman 
ever chosen as a U.S. Olympic team mem- 
ber. This week, against the world’s best 
riders, Mrs. Durand got her third white 
ribbon (fourth place) in the International 
Jumping Stake. 

But the hit of the individual entrants 
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Time Stamp 
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Recorder 





Cost Recorder 


Lockheed F-94 


on the line! 


Every production minute counts in industry! That’s why many 
thousands of leading plants have used IBM Time Control for over 





halfa century. 


With IBM Time Control, timing is right . . . on the produc- 
tion line, in the office, all over the building—without manual 


supervision. 


On-the-line dependability and accuracy are yours—every minute 
—with IBM time! 





Attendance 
IBM time equipment includes Electronic and Electric Time Systems, Recorder 
Program Signaling Systems, Nurses’ Call Systems, Rec ording Door 
Locks. Tower Clocks, Athletic Scoreboards and ‘Timers, in addi- 


tion to the products illustrated at the right. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 





Indicating Clock 





If someone gives you Old Schenley this Christmas, mark him as a thoughtful 
friend. 

For Old Schenley is twice as old as most other Bottled in Bond whiskies 
(although it costs much less than twice as much). For the first time since 
Repeal, it is available throughout the country—in limited quantity. 

Old Schenley may be had in either rye or bourbon. Each drop is full 
eight years old, 100 proof, Bottled in Bond. 

It is a “gift” whiskey that you will buy to give others, knowing they 
will be impressed — but one that you would rather keep than give away. 


Available at fine bars, liquor stores and clubs. 


Rye or Bourbon—100 proof 
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was Mrs. Loula Long Combs, 70, who has 
taken blue ribbons at every one of her 
National showings since her first in 1913. 
Rounding the show ring in her red-wheeled 
phaeton, with her smartly liveried foot- 
man sitting behind her on the dickey and 
her docked, high-stepping horses trotting 
in perfect rhythm, she took the harness 
pairs class, celebrated her 54th year of 
competition by ‘winning eight other 


events in the hackney horse and pony | 


classes. 

Back home at Longview Farm in Lee’s 
Summit, Mo., Horsewoman Combs spends 
much of her time in her stable, spoiling 
her horses and making pets of them. A de- 
vout member of the Disciples of Christ 
(she has her own chapel at Longview as 
well as a half-mile training track), she 
refuses to compete in a horse event on 
Sunday. At the National last week, Loula 
Combs was getting a special dispensation 
to befit her royal station: “The Garden 
has been so nice. They haven't scheduled 
any event of my class on Sunday, so I 
won’t miss anything.” 


No Extra Point 


Commissioner Bert Bell of the National 
Football League last week offered a radical 
suggestion for scoring the professional 
game: eliminate the point after touch- 
down and score each touchdown as seven 
points, As it is, said Bell, the extra point 
is a “waste of time’; by eliminating it, 
“we will do away with the one-point 
spread in which gamblers are so much 
interested.” In case of a tie game he pro- 
posed an extra “sudden-death” period at 
the end of the four conventional quarters. 
After a scoreless extra period, a_ tie 
would presumably be called a tie. 


Who Won 

@ The U.S. Ryder Cup team, over Brit- 
ain; for the fifth year in a row; at Pine- 
hurst, N.C. Captained by Sam Snead, the 
tem U.S. players dropped only two out of 
twelve matches, tied one, to maintain a 
perfect record defending the Cup on home 
ground. 

G Counterpoint, C. V. Whitney’s brilliant, 
brittle colt, the $59,600 Empire City 
Handicap; at Jamaica, N.Y. The victory 
made him the top money-winner ($250,- 
525) of the year, but a cracked hoof put 
him: out of competition until 1952. 

@ World’s Flyweight Champion Dado Ma- 
rino, Hawaii's aging (35) “Little Brown 
Doll,” a 15-round decision in a return title 
bout with Britain’s Challenger Terry Al- 
jen; in Honolulu. 

@ Marcel Boussac, French textile tycoon, 
the one-mile Houghton Stakes at New- 
market, with his two-year-old colt Auriban, 
thus becoming the leading money-winner 
in Britaim ($103,716) for the second year 
in a row. 

{] Brooklyn Dodger Catcher Roy Campa- 


nella, the Baseball Writers’ annual poll as | 


Most Valuable Player in the National 
League. In second place: Stan (“The 
Man”) Musial of the St. Louis Cardinals, 
who has won the award three times before. 
Third: the Giants’ Monte Irvin, who led 
the league in runs batted in. 
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Tes sound business to be sure that washrooms are clean and 
modern—with plenty of hot water, soap, and ScotTissue 
Towels. Washrooms rank as one of the four most important 
factors in good working conditions—according to a survey of 
workers from 400 plants. Softer, more absorbent ScotTissue 
towels stay tough when wet because of a patented “‘Duralose” 
treatment and they’re less expensive in the long run, because 
one towel dries both hands. 

Always specify ScotTissue Towels and for suggestions on 
how to improve washrooms generally, call on the Washroom 
Advisory Service, Scott Paper Co., Chester, Pa. 


Trade Marks ‘“Duralose,”* **SeotTissue,"* "Washroom Advisory Service,”* Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off. 


SCOTTISSUE TOWELS 


Symbol of the right kind of washroom 
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‘you name it...I helped make it! 





oe 


ue that says, Stop 


Something else I’ve learned to do. Use glue as a barrier. To protect 
overseas defense shipments. Against the frozen arctic. Sweating 
tropics. Rain, sea water, chemical vapors. I help make special 
wrapping material and heat-sealed bags. By gluing together com- 
binations of vinyl chloride, foil, polyethylene, scrim cloth. Layer 
on layer. Barrier glue has to be tough, flexible. To withstand 
government tests for bursting strength, tearing, submersion, vapor, 
temperature extremes, rough handling. For all protected ship- 
ments. From delicate surgical instruments to wood-crated turbines. 


... it’s another reason why I’m an essential industry. 


@ “you name it... 1 helped make it!” Think of other defense 
needs. Artillery shells. Small arms ammunition. Replacement parts 
for guns, tanks, planes. Field rations. Special glues again. And 
medical supplies require non-toxic, chemical-resistant adhesives 
that meet rigid drug and pharmaceutical codes. The NATIONAL 
touch is everywhere. Glue applied through imaginative research 
and service. To every item of defense and daily life. 








STARCHES 


NATIONAL STARCH PRODUCTS INC, 





COMAL rowes1es 


270 Madison Ave., New York 16,N.Y. © Plants: Dunellen,N.J.,Chicago, Indianapolis, Son Fran- 
All principal cities Canada: Toronto and Montreal ¢ England: Slough « Holland: Veendam 








MEDICINE 


Capsules 


@ Researchers for the National Cancer 
Institute of Canada reported promising 
results with a new blood test for cancer: 
a high proportion of glutamic acid in the 
blood apparently indicates malignancy. In 
20 cases out of 22, the test proved right. 
@ In Manhattan, Joseph L. Brandt and 
Sidney Greenberg were convicted of using 
the mails to defraud contributors to their 
“Cancer Welfare Fund.” In ten months 
they took in $123,003, passed out only 
$7,349. As “principal architect of the 
plan,” Brandt drew 34 years in prison, 
Greenberg, 24. 

@ Despite repeated, urgent appeals for 
blood (Tre, Oct. 22), the armed forces 
are still not getting their 75,000 pints a 
week. Donations in the last week of Octo- 
ber: 72,685 pints (19,281 from service- 
men, 53,404 from civilians). 

@ In Pasadena, Calif., four-year-old Don- 
nie Morton of Archerwill, Sask., who had 
made good progress in a series of opera- 
tions for water on the brain (Tre, July 
2 and Sept. 3), caught pneumonia and 
died in his sleep. 





Nasal Breakdowns 

Most ivory-tower plastic surgeons are 
concerned with correcting some of man- 
kind’s more serious deformities—not with 
making “cosmetic” repairs such as nose 
bobbing or face lifting. This attitude is too 
narrow and too stuffy, according to Dr. 
Adolph Abraham Apton of Manhattan’s 
Mount Sinai Hospital: anything that 
makes a person feel uncomfortably con- 
spicuous leads to mental upsets and ought 
to be corrected if possible. Dr. Apton’s 
motto: “Plastic surgery is a surgical 
method of psychotherapy.” 

In a new book, Your Mind and Appear- 
ance (Citadel; $3), Dr. Apton defends 
his theory. Many children’s personalities 
are warped, he argues, because they hap- 
pen to be born with jug ears, and get teased 
about them. Often the nose is the worri- 
some feature—and it does not have to be 
as big as Cyrano de Bergerac’s. The pas- 
sion to possess a sort of U.S. standard nose, 
says Dr. Apton, brings him patients who 
want their broad, flat noses built up with a 
bit of ridge, others who want their ridges 
taken down a notch. Dr. Apton generally 
obliges. 

Pure vanity is not the only motive that 
sends people running to the plastic sur- 
geon. Often it’s a matter of cold business. 
Apton cites case after case (but without 
mentioning names), @.g., actresses who 
were able to go on playing youthful roles 
after face lifting, while others of the same 
age, with unlifted faces, got only middle- 
aged parts or none at all; a pediatrician 
who had a port-wine birthmark removed 
from his face because it scared the kiddies; 
a rabbit-eared radio announcer who had 
to have an operation to get a job on 
television. 

Strongly as he believes in plastic sur- 
gery, Dr. Apton warns that it should not 
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be us sed i in purely trifling cases, or when a 
patient’s depression is actually rooted in 
something deeper. And with approva al he 
quotes a Canadian colleague: “Scars ob- 
tained in honest toil or in battle for a 
righteous cause are not dishonorable. In 
fact . . . they should be regarded as a 
badge of honor.” 


More Becoming 

Karen Killilea is a freckle-nosed little 
girl of eleven who falls down more than 
most youngsters: she has cerebral palsy. 
Like many another young palsy patient, 
she has been wearing a football helmet 
to protect her head. But a helmet is hot 
and heavy. Karen’s father, a Manhattan 
engineer, took a better idea to Cavanagh’s, 
the Park Avenue hatters. Last week Karen 
was wearing a jaunty cap. Built with a core 





Karen & Cap 
Not so hot and heavy. 


of laminated plastic, it gives just as much 
protection as the helmet, and everybody, 
including Karen, thinks it is a lot more be- 
coming. The United Cerebral Palsy As- 
sociation is spreading the news of Karen’s 
new cap (cost: about $18) to member 
organizations across the U.S. 


Bites in the Night 


When Francisco Pizarro’s conquista- 
dores began pushing their way up the 
coastal valleys of Peru, a fourth of them 
sickened and died of a strange fever. Oth- 
ers suffered for months from hideous 
warts. 

In those same valleys, the fever and the 
warts still linger—a threat to strangers, 
though seldom to the natives. One fever 
outbreak killed 7,000 workmen and 
stopped the building of a railroad. But for 
300 years the connection between the 
fever and the warts was unrecognized. 
Then in 1885, Daniel Carrién, a medical 
student, inoculated himself with fluid 
from a patient’s warts. He fell ill of the 
fever and died. In his honor, the fever and 
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Up... Up... Up: 


B _— “OUR REPUTATION SEEMS 





-f TO GROW EVERY DAY, ¢ 
WHITEY!” 





“YES, BLACKIE, MORE AND MORE 
DISCRIMINATING PEOPLE ARE 
ENJOYING BLACK AND WHITE 
SCOTCH. ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 





“BLACK & WHITE’ 





BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. e SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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Blanca Vineyards. 


From the cool 
limestone caves of historic 
Cresta Blanca Winery... 


CRESTA BLANCA 
Wine o' Shor Delight 
CALIFORNIA SAUTERNE 


When you serve Cresta Blanca California Sauterne, it 
is a compliment to your good taste and to your guests. 

This sun-bright, golden wine is grown in California’s 
favored white wine district—the Livermore Valley. Here 
the world’s great Sauterne grapes—Semillon, Sauvignon 
Blanc and Muscadelle du Bordelais—attain rare per- 
fection in the gravelly, “jealous” soil of the Cresta 


Usaner of Major Wine Haeards hace 1889 


. CRESTA BLANCA WINE COMPANY, LIVERMORE, CALIFORNIA . 
Re eee lee eee 


Sure Sign of 
a Warm Winter 






For more than 25 years, Humphrey Gas Unit 
Heaters have been the accepted standard for con- 
venient, economical forced air heat in factories, 
stores and shops. Simply installed on the ceiling, 
they provide trouble-free gas heat that cuts fuel 
bills, saves valuable floor space and eliminates the 
expense of boiler room maintenance. 

For lowest cost and greatest satisfaction, specify 
Humphrey Gas Unit Heaters...be sure of the best. 


Write for FREE literature 


A.G.A, 
and 
U.L. 
approved. 


AUTOMATIC 


GAS UNIT HEATERS 


General Gas Light Co. \; H: 
202 N. Park $t., Kalamazoo, Mich. rae 
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a settlement 


brings on the market the most 
interesting home—income property in Southern California. 
Ten apartments, superbly furnished, afford large income. 


Owner's fabulous penthouse apartment, covering entire 
third floor, has a magnificent ocean and mountain view. 


Beautifully landscaped grounds located on world - famous 
Wilshire Boulevard in the Westwood - Bel Air district. 
Built by present owner as a ~ perfection - plus” home. 


S Price completely furnished $485,000 
} or will consider rental of penthouse 
| on an annual basis for . . . $25,000 
Brochure on request. 
THE 


CICALE 


LOS ANGELES 24, CALIF. 


° 
\ APARTMENTS 
10799 WILSHIRE BLVD - 











the warts were lumped together as Car- 
ridn’s disease. Still there was no cure. 

Last week, Peruvian and U.S. doctors 
reported that Carrién’s disease has been 
virtually defeated. It is spread by sand- 
flies, which bite mainly at night, and it 
attacks the native Indians in mild form 
in childhood. The severer cases in later 
life, especially among white intruders, 
often have a complication similar to ty- 
phoid fever. These cases, the doctors 
report, can be controlled by Chloromyce- 
tin. Streptomycin checks the warts. 


Laurels 

For their efforts to relieve the ills of 
mankind, awards were passed out last 
week to two medical researchers and a 
pest exterminator: 
@ At the annual convention of the United 
Cerebral Palsy Associations in Philadel- 
phia, Boston’s Dr. Samuel P. Hicks was 





Maurey © 
PoMERANTZ & “STIVALIUS POMERANTZI 
A flea in his honor. 





given the $1,000 Max Weinstein Award, 
plus $8,000 to continue his research, In 
pregnant animals, Dr. Hicks has found, 
small doses of X rays and certain drugs 
cripple the central nervous system of the 
offspring. It may be that cerebral palsy 
has a similar origin. 

@ At French Lick, Ind., Dr. Edwin Ben- 
nett Astwood of Tufts Medical School 
received the $1,000 Borden Award for 
thyroid research, and for finding ways to 
extract more ACTH from the pituitary 
glands of hogs. 

@ Charles Pomerantz, 54, an immigrant 
from Poland who did well in Manhattan's 
garment industry, switched to the exter- 
minating business because he thought it 
offered more chance for public service. In 
1946, a new disease, Rickettsialpox, broke 
out in Queens, and Pomerantz tracked 
down the carrier—a tiny mite carried by 
mice. In his honor, a new species of flea, 
found in the Philippines, has now been 
named Stivalius pomerantzi. 
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Weighs less 
station wagons... and powered by 
the Willys F-head HURRICANE 
Engine, with 7.4 compression, that 
gives singing performance and gets 


extra miles from regular gasoline. 
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The best Scotch drinks 


They're born in Scotland's Spey River Valley. With all the 
world to choose from, Nature has given this valley the crys- 
tal water and golden grain needed to make the finest Scotch. 
Here Gilbey’s Spey-Royal is born. Here its skillful distillers 


capture for you “the flavor that Nature made famous.” 


GILBEY’S 


Spey-Royal 






By appointment Scotch Whisky 
Distillers to H.M. King George VI 
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86.8 PROOF. 100% SCOTCH WHISKIES. DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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New Musical in Manhattan 


Top Banana (words & music by Johnny 
Mercer; book by Hy Kraft; produced by 
Paula Stone & Mike Sloane) is the most 
enjoyable show, considering how many 
things are wrong with it, that Broadway 
has seen in years. Few recent musicals have 
been so generally fast on their feet; fewer 
still have been so truly funny. And none 
has been more of a one-man show. 

The man is engaging, bespectacled Phil 
(High Button Shoes) Silvers, who works 
like a truck horse at the speed of a race 
horse and with the timing of a steeple- 
chaser. As TV’s headlining, scene-hogging, 
credit- grabbing Jerry Biffle, the sort of 
megalom: aniac who would throw himself 
in the path of a car if the headlights 





John Bennewitz 
Putt SILveRs 
Less out of Berle than burleycue. 


bears a distinct 
damaging resemblance to 


seemed bright enough, he 
but not very 
Milton Berle. 

Actually, the funniest things in Top 
Banana come, not out of Berle, but out 
of burleycue. The show polishes up one 
old burlesque routine after another, before 
scrambling half a dozen together in a won- 
derful dream-sequence ballet. It also has 
bits of sheer nonsense, such as three men 
getting into a hilarious Laocoén-group 
tangle. As satire, Top Banana may not 
be very incisive, but as high jinks it is 
delightfully insane, 

Fortunately, Top Banana does not de- 
pend on the usual musicomedy assets. Its 
music is discreetly commonplace; its 
love story classically dull. And no doubt, 
limelight-hogging Jerry Biffle saw to it 
that the sets, the costumes, the chorines 
should have no distracting charms. Top 
Banana is 2 musicomedy that owes its 
liveliness to TV, its laughs to burlesque, 
its success to indefatigable Phil Silvers. 
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WAKE UP FULL OF 












...know the joy of 

keeping fit with 
Hanovia Ultraviolet 
radiant baths 


@ Exposure of the human body to ultraviolet 
radiant energy of the proper kind has been called 
by medical authorities, “the most vitalizing of 
all measures.” It activates vitamin D, stimulates the 
blood building centers of the body and helps keep the 
red cells at their full healthful level. 

Ask your doctor about the benefits of Hanovia ultraviolet 
light. He can tell you how Hanovia will bring into your own 
home the same beneficial ultraviolet light that is used by 
thousands of doctors and hospitals. And he can explain how a few 
minutes of relaxation under a Hanovia quartz lamp can help 
calm your nerves, refresh your tired body and send you off into restful 
slumber. Write for booklet and name of nearest representative. 
Time payments if desired. 

HANOVIA CHEMICAL & MANUFACTURING CO., Dept. T-1112, 
100 Chestnut St., Newark 5, N. J. Showrooms and offices in: 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Indianapolis, New York, 
Philadelphia, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


ORDINARY HANOVIA 
SUN LAMPS QUARTZ LAMP 








Honovia 
Prescrip- 

tion Type 
Ultraviolet 
lamp 


'GERM KILLING 


TANNING 
RAYS 


HEALTH 
RAYS 





Ordinary sun lamps generally have a limited energy output in 
the sun tan portion of ultraviolet light...Hanovia quartz lamps 
give you all the tanning rays and in addition, powerful radiant 
energy covering the full range of beneficial ultraviolet health rays. 


HANOUIA="LAMPS 


MADE BY THE WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS OF ULTRAVIOLET EQUIPMENT FOR 
INDUSTRY, THE LABORATORY AND THE HOME 
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The most wonderful Christmas 
in any Boys Life 






.the day you give 
..the day he gets 


LIONEL TRAINS 


There’s no day as thrilling, as fascinating, as wonderful 
in a boy’s life as his first Christmas with Lionel Trains. 
And remember, the only trains that can fully match your 
boy’s dream are LIONEL TRAINS . . . for smoke-pufhing, 
whistle-blowing, scale-detailed realism ... for steel- 
wheeled solidity .... for remote-control precision 
_.. for the thrill of grade-climbing, speed- 
boosting Magne-Traction*! Free Lionel 
Train catalogue — world’s finest 
for over 50 years — at 
dealer’s, or send 
for special 
coupon offer. 


*Available in "0" gauge 


and in most “027 









Send coupon 
for special offer — 
New 36-page 
Lionel color catalogue... 
plus new Lionel R.R. 
sound effects record plus 


10 color billboards. LIONEL TRAINS, P.O. Box 470, Madison Sq. Stotion, N. Y., N. Y. 


Please send me special Lionel Train Cotologue offer, postoge 
prepoid. | enclose 25¢ to cover postege and packing. 

1. The new 36-page full-color Lionel catalogue. 

1 2. The new 5%" double-faced record® of whistles, bells, roil- 
road sound effects and Diesel horns. 


Saga 3. 10 full-color miniature billboards. 
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New Plays in Manhattan 


The Number (by Arthur Carter; pro- 
duced by Paul Vroom & Irving Cooper) 
has faults galore, but one very respectable 
virtue: it keeps its audience interested. 
Without offering anything very new, Play- 
wright Carter has built up a good situa- 
tion for melodrama, thrown in some char- 
acters that are tough, some twists that are 
lively, and even a surprise or two. In more 
expert hands, The Number might have 
excited audiences instead of merely in- 
teresting them. 

The play tells of a respectable young 
woman (Martha Scott) who goes to work 
for a smooth, ruthless bookie (Murvyn 





Dane CLARK & MARTHA SCOTT 
More out of love than evil. 


Vye). Though his first rule is that employ- 
ees may not go out with his customers 
(to avoid the temptation of putting their 
interests ahead of his), she disobeys and 
is soon caught up in a heavy love affair 
with a tough numbers player (Dane 
Clark). The two are found out, just at the 
moment when he legitimately wins a big 
bet, and the rest of the play is a saga of 
hideaways, getaways and gunfire. Actors 
Vye and Clark make persuasive evildoers. 
And though the evil that they do will not 
live after them, it carries The Number 
safely through the evening. 


Barefoot in Athens (by Maxwell An- 
derson; produced by the Playwrights Com- 
pany) has Playwright Anderson once again 
raiding history for a hero. This time: 
Socrates.* It is not a very satisfactory 
sortie. Doubtless Socrates himself is partly 
to blame: however notable for dialogue, 
he was almost churlishly averse to drama. 
But Playwright Anderson is even more 
responsible. He has twisted Plato’s Soc- 
rates into a symbol, thrust him into 


% On other occasions: Queen Elizabeth, Mary of 
Scotland, Joan of Arc, George Washington. 
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The 


Christmas 
that starts 
in the summer! 


For some people, the Yuletide season 
starts around July. 

They're the department store buyers of 
America — and they do their Christmas 
shopping really early. They begin their 
purchasing months in advance of the 


Christmas buying spree. 


But despite careful buying, December 
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is a wild, unpredictable month. Shelves 
are quickly emptied. Sell-outs become the 
rule. Thousands of sales may be lost 
through simple lack of merchandise. 


But these buyers know the answer. To 
them, a sell-out means one thing—a quick 
call for more merchandise, via Air Express! 


The world’s fastest shipping service fills 
their shelves overnight! 

Whether you buy or sell goods, here are 
the unique advantages you can enjoy with 
regular use of Air Express: 


IT’S FASTEST — Air Express gives the 
fastest, most complete door-to-door pick- 


up and delivery service in all cities and 





principal towns, at no extra cost. 


IT’S MORE CONVENIENT — One call to 
Air Express Division of the Railway 


Express Agency arranges everything 





IT’S DEPENDABLE — Air Express pro- 
vides one-carrier responsibility all the way 
and gets a receipt upon delivery. 


IT’S PROFITABLE—Air Express expands 
profit-making opportunities in distribu- 
tion and merchandising. 

For more facts call Air Express Division 
of Railway Express Agency. 
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John 
Ericson 


John Ericson, youthful star of the Broadway comedy “Stalag 17.” 


Actors’ faces are extra-sensitive 


But John Ericson knows that this wonderful shaving cream helps him 
shave comfortably, have soft, smooth-looking skin. 


Wearing and removing heavy stage make-up 
several times a day leaves actors’ faces sensi- 
tive to the razor, prone to wrinkled, old-look- 
ing skin. And for actors, looking one’s best is 
important to returns at the box office. 

To help aif men with sensitive skin, the 
J. B. Williams Company has added a won- 
derful new ingredient to Williams Shaving 
Cream. This new ingredient, Extract of 
Lanolin, contains 25 times the beneficial prop- 
erties of an equal amount of the well-known 
skin conditioner, plain lanolin. It lets you 
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‘The Lennox Furnace Company 
—World's Largest Manufac- 
turers and Engineers of Warm 
Air Heating Systems. 
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shave close, yet helps free your skin from the 
risk of painful nicks and scratches. 

Ifyour position, too, requires good grooming 
at all times, use the new Williams Shaving 
Cream with Extract of Lanolin every time you 
shave. It helps your skin preserve its youthful 
qualities, take on that healthy glow... helps 
you look your very best at all times. 

Start using the new Williams Shaving Cream 
right away. If you prefer a brushless shaving 
cream try new Williams Brushless. It contains 
the same luxurious shaving cream qualities. 
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strange company, shown him off like a 
Hellenic quiz kid and, at moments, with 
quite unpoetic license, has wrenched him 
completely out of character and history 
out of focus. 

Anderson’s Socrates, as he moves about 
Athens, is humorous, misleadingly soft- 
spoken, exasperatingly inquisitive, relent- 
lessly logical—so very much a gadfly that 
it’s no wonder he was made into a scape- 
goat. And as played by English Actor Bar- 
ry Jones, with brilliant ease and assurance, 
he takes on genuine personality. Raiding 
history a second time—for a theme— 
Anderson contrasts democracy in Athens 
with dictatorship in Sparta, a parallel 
with modern times that Anderson isn’t the 
first to note. Though the point is well 
worth making, Socrates has to be lassoed 
into making it. Socrates’ whole life is too 
exceptional, his whole method too ironic, 
for him to be a naturally crusading 
spokesman. 

Barefoot has some good scenes and some 
good writing, but suffers even more from 
lack of sensibility and of art than from 
lack of drama. It has snatches of Shavian 
cleverness jostling scraps of Socratic wis- 
dom and ponderous suggestions of The 
Private Life of Helen of Troy. A dra- 
matically pointless harlot tags after a 
comic-strip King of Sparta; and in di- 
rect competition with perhaps the most 
nobly serene death scene in history, An- 
derson introduces one all his own. Dra- 
matists rightly take liberties; but Drink- 
water did not have Lincoln assassinated 
at Gettysburg, and Shaw refrained from 
having Joan devoured by lions. 


South Pacific in London 


Noel Coward* sat in the front row. The 
Qliviers were there. So were banks of dip- 
lomats, café socialites and other famous 
faces. By the time the curtain went up on 
the first British showing of South Pacific, 
more than 2,300 had crowded into Lon- 
don’s Drury Lane Theater. 

By the end of the first act there was no 
doubt about its reception. Each song was 
rewarded with salvos of wild cheers. Time 
after time, applause threatened to hold up 
the show. Mary Martin’s /’m Gonna Wash 
That Man Right Outa My Hair brought 
down the house. After the final curtain 
and a dozen curtain calls, Mary came on 
again, to join the house in a community 
sing of Wash That Man. 

But London's critics refused to be 
pushed over. Wrote the Daily Express’ 
John Barber: “My goodness... I got a 
qond Street Madame Butterfly. I hoped 
for a new leading man to rival Ezio Pinza. 
I got Wilbur Evans. . . an old uncle with 
the fire gone out . . . Only a moderately 
enchanting evening. People will say I’m in 
love . . . with Oklahoma!” The Daily 
Mail’s Cecil Wilson thought the plot moved 
too slowly. Said he: “It seemed to be more 
like South Soporific.” Yet the critics, de- 
spite their reservations, were quick to ad- 
mit that South Pacific seemed destined to 
enchant Londoners almost indefinitely. 


% Whose Pacific 1860, starring Mary Martin, 
had flopped in London in 1947. 
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WE HAVE LEARNED 
THE HARD WAY... 


Thirty-three years ago “the war to end war” was 
ended with an armistice. A day was set aside to 
commemorate the happy event. 

Now, six years after a vastly more disastrous 
second World War, the American people have 
learned that “armistice” means only a temporary 
cessation . . . and a condition of our national life 
for some time to come. 

We have learned that against fanatical force... 
peace, justice, reason, are only empty words unless 
backed by force; that national policy is not a 
matter of white papers and diplomats meeting... 
but something we must be prepared to die for. 

We have learned that to the men who do the 
fighting, there are no small wars. In Korea, or 
anywhere, “the guns are just as heavy, and the 
dead are just as dead.” 

We have learned the hard way . . . but luckily 
in time . . . If our adversaries now realize that the 
American people will not hesitate to take the hard 

way, our sacrifice has been worth its cost. 
Today’s conditions also emphasize, more 


_.. From Research to Reality 


sharply than ever before, that a strong chemical 
industry is indispensable to national security. 


With its two big plants at Rensselaer, N. Y., 
and Grasselli, N. J., which make General Aniline 
the leading domestic producer of quality dyestuffs, 
and a large supplier of chemicals to industry... 
its Ansco Division, second US manufacturer 
of photographic film, cameras, papers and sundries 
_..its Ozalid Division at Johnson City, N. Y., 
where Ozalid® copying machines and sensitized 
papers are produced... and its Central Research 
Laboratory at Easton, Pa... General Aniline is 
an enormous asset to national defense, as well as 
to public welfare in peacetime! 


GENERAL ANILINE & FILM CORPORATION 
...230 Park Avenue, New York City 
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HAVE YOU HEARD ABOUT THE 
HAM THAT MADE HISTORY? 


There’s never quite enough room in even the biggest refrigerator. So 
g of g 
housewives and food distributors asked, “Why can’t we have canned ham 


that will keep ona pantry or storeroom shelf just like other canned foods?” 


Continental research people set out to find the answer—and actually 
made food history. For they found out, for the first time, how to can ham 
so that it would need no refrigeration—would keep just as well as canned 


beans or canned tomatoes or canned peaches. 


The Continental idea was to quarter the ham and put the sections 
into miniature, pear-shaped cans. The smaller pieces can be thoroughly 
cooked right to the center without overcooking the outside. Once sealed 
in these cans the ham will keep on a pantry shelf. It sounds simple, but 
actually months of research were required to find exactly the right cook- 


ing temperatures and canning techniques. 


Today you see these ham cans in thousands of stores—a perfect exam- 
ple of Continental's “let’s-make-it-better” policy. Our goal is not only to 
make better containers of all kinds, but to help packers bring better, more 


useful products to millions of Americans. 
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CONTINENTAL CAN BUILDING 100 E. 42nd ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Domaee & w& 


TIN CANS FIBRE ORUMS PAPER CONTAINERS STEEL PAILS AND DRUMS CAPS AND CORK PLASTIC PRODUCTS DECOWARE 
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IF YOURE IN BUSINESS- 
you need a Burroughs Adding Machine 


on the retail counter 


Whether you carry on a business from your 
home, run a crossroads store or manage a 
multi-million-dollar plant, figuring is a neces- 
sary part of your operation. 


A Burroughs Adding Machine is a basic 
figuring tool for any business. And a Bur- 
roughs represents a one-time investment that 
will deliver a lifetime of dependable service. 


A Burroughs is much more than an adding 
machine. Primarily, of course, it lets you for- 
get pencil-and-brain figuring with its chances 
of error—and gives you the right answer 

faster. In addition, it can serve as a 
check protector—as a means of 
preparing neat, accurate, prestige- 

building invoices—balancing 


WHEREVER THERE'S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 









in the field 


in the small office 


office cash, listing sales—figuring payroll, 
insurance, taxes, and profits. A Burroughs 
does so many jobs it pays for itself over and 
over again. It's a modern business tool 
that is helping America get things done in 
these critical days. 


Burroughs offers a wide choice of hand or 
electrically operated models, with or without 
subtraction, to suit the needs of every busi- 
ness. Every one is fast, sure, smart-looking 
and sturdy—built to Burroughs world- 
famous standards of dependability. 


Prove to yourself how much time and money 
a Burroughs will save you. Call your Bur- 
roughs man today, or write Burroughs Add- 
ing Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 





SCIENCE 
Stop Worrying 


What are the chances of being hit by a 
meteorite? In Popular Astronomy, Pro- 
fessor Lincoln LaPaz, head of the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico’s Institute of Me- 
teoritics, estimates the odds: three chances 
out of ten that someone will be hit every 
100 years. Since a little Japanese girl was 
nicked in 1927 by what was probably a 
meteorite, the danger for the rest of 
earth’s inhabitants for the rest of the cen- 
tury is just about zero. 


GEK and the Stream 


Ocean currents are difficult to clock. 
The standard method is to measure the 
distance that a ship moves through the 
water and compare it with the distance it 
moves across the bottom of the sea, as 
shown by celestial observations. Any dif- 
ference between the two figures is attrib- 
uted to a current that helped or hindered 
the ship. The trouble with this system is 
that it gives only average current veloci- 
ties over considerable distances and peri- 
ods of time. 

Last week the research ship Albatross 
of the Woods Hole ( Mass.) Oceanograph- 
ic Institute returned from a 22,000-mile 
Atlantic cruise with new information about 
the Gulf Stream obtained by a gadget 
called the Geomagnetic Electrokineto- 
graph. GEK is a steel box full of vacuum 
tubes which analyzes electrical information 
from two electrodes trailed behind the 
ship. When the ship is swung 90° in one 
direction and then 180° in the other direc- 
tion, the electrodes interact with the 
earth’s magnetic field and so measure the 
motion of the water in relation to the sea’s 
bottom. 

On most charts the speed of the Gulf 
Stream is given as about one knot. After 
making 1,200 GEK readings, the scientists 
on the Albatross decided that the stream 
has been underrated. Between Cape Hat- 
teras and the Grand Bank, it often flows 
as fast as four or five knots. It also 
squirms erratically through the Atlantic. 
Ships steaming through it are sometimes 
moving with the current and sometimes 
against it. So their navigators put the av- 
erage speed of the stream much too low. 





Funeral in Georgia 


The Kolomoki Mounds State Park in 
southwestern Georgia gets its name from 
several Indian mounds, relics of a forgot- 
ten people who lived 600 years ago. One 
of them, recently excavated by Dr. Wil- 
liam H. Sears of the University of Georgia, 
is called “Mound D” by archeologists. 
What the Indians called it may never be 
known, but the tale of its building must 
have scared many generations of prehis- 
toric children. Mound D was the scene of 
the goriest funeral ever held in the state 
of Georgia. 

Carefully, layer by layer, Dr. Sears 
stripped the mound, which was about 25 
ft. high and roo ft. across. He found it 
sprinkled with skulls, like a fruitcake stud- 
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From New York to Cobh, Havre, 
Southampton, Bremerhaven: 
Noy. 14, Dee. 4, Dec. 28, 
Jan. 17, Feb. 7, and regularly 
thereafter. First Class $295 up; 
Cabin, $200 up; Tourist, $160 
up. See your Travel Agent or 
United States Lines, New York, 
Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Los Angeles, Mont- 
real, Norfolk, San Francisco, 
Seattle, Washington, D. C, 


NO FINER SERVICE 
AFLOAT OR ASHORE 


says Mary Garden, Chairman of the 
National Arts Foundation’s Committee 
on Operatic Fellowships. 


et 

Tn all my travel experience, ’'ve never 
been served by a more beautifully trained 
staff. From the head steward to bellhop, 
everyone considers it a personal respon- 
sibility to see that you enjoy your trip. 
And indeed I did! 


*... the continental cuisine of the 


America—I could go into ecstasies about 
that, too. Truly, I'm proud that such a 
ship flies the American flag.” 

* x * 
The great new superliner Untrep States 
—the largest, fastest, most luxurious 
passenger ship ever built in the U.S.A.— 
will join the America on the North 
Atlantic in the summer of 1952, 


United States 
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ded with raisins. Says Sears: “It has more 
dead people put into it in funnier ways 
than any mound in the Southeast.” 

Ancient Point Four. About 1300 A.D., 
Sears decided, a thriving village surround- 
ed the site of the mound. Its 1,000 inhabi- 
tants lived around a ten-acre plaza. At one 
end was a low earthen pyramid with a 
temple of some sort on top. The Kolomoki 
people were prosperous; they raised corn, 
beans and squash, probably imported at 
some earlier period from the high civiliza- 
tions of Central or South America. 

But Mound D Village was not like its 
neighbors. By some sort of “cultural ex- 
change” (perhaps traders, slaves or refu- 
gees from the Weeden Island people in 
Florida ), it acquired newfangled ideas that 
originated in the civilizations across the 
Caribbean. One item in this ancient Point 
Four program was the technique of mak- 
ing elaborate, artistic and useless pottery 





Diccers aT Mounp D 
Like raisins in a fruitcake. 


for ritual purposes. Another, unfortunate- 
ly for the villagers, was an inkling of a 
grisly religion, dark with human sacrifice 
and priestly tyranny, which was often a 
feature of the high Indian cultures. 

This dangerous seed sprouted strongly 
in the Mound D village. Generation after 
generation, its priests grew more despotic. 
More & more elaborate grew the curious 
pottery that was the ritual furniture of the 
religion from across the sea. Some of the 
pots represented animals, both realistic 
and stylized. Others were abstract shapes 
like Japanese lanterns or spheres pierced 
with holes. 

Pious Orgy. At last came a fearful day 
when a reigning priest-chief died. A frenzy 
of slaughtering and burying swept over 
the village. First the villagers laid the 
dead priest in his ceremonial litter at the 
end of their wide plaza. Near him they 
buried four men and two women, sacri- 
fices or suicides, and covered the women’s 
bodies with flat stones. Then, out of the 
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Wolter T. Anicko, architect In Ann Arbor, designed this Custer Consolidated School 
in Monroe, Mich. He used o clerestory opposite the wall of windows seen in the picture 
above. Principal V. L. Gilliland is very happy with the Daylight Walls of clear gloss 
and thoroughly convinced that they ore the right way to light classrooms, 








Don’t your children deserve light this good? 


The requirements for good school lighting have been 
studied for years by experts and are set forth in the 
authoritative report, “‘Recommended Practice for School 
Lighting”. There is no excuse for subjecting children to 
the strain which comes from too little light, when a 
Daylight Wall mects the recommended requirements. 
And does it economically! 

Here is a Daylight Wall, clear flat glass from wall to 
wall and from sill to ceiling. Clear glass is used because 
it transmits more natural light than glass in any other 
form. It is extended all the way to the ceiling in order 
to admit as much light as possible and because clear flat 
glass does not obstruct vision. 

Any nontransparent material between window lintel 
and ceiling obscures the view. It makes a definite end 
to the room, whereas the clear glass permits the lines 
of the ceiling to continue, apparently into infinity. This 
creates an illusion of spaciousness. The inside and out- 
side worlds blend. Another consideration is that a Day- 
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PLATE GLASS 


just naturally like Day- 





THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 


WINDOW GLASS 


light Wall provides control over ventilation. And— 
there’s nothing like a breath of fresh air! 

No matter what type of room you may be thinking of 
—for hospital, office, restaurant, apartment, home or 
school—compare the cost of a Daylight Wall with a wall 
of nontransparent material; compare the cost of installa- 


tion. Also, remember that glass requires no interior 


finishing; that clear flat glass is easy to keep clean. 
Then add to the economic advantages, the psycho- 
logical advantages of Daylight Walls—the fact that 
people like to feel free, 
not cooped up. People 


FOR WINDOW INSULATION, 
THERMOPANE® insulating gloss with 
14” of dry oir hermetically sealed be- 
tween two panes has twice the insulot- 
ing value of single glass. This mini- 
mizes chilliness, drafts and heot loss 
at windows. THERMOPANE cuts oir- 
conditioning costs by reducing the 
amount of heat entering during sum- 
mer. Write for THERMOPANE literature. 
libbey-Owens-Ford Gloss Company, 
40111 Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, O. 


light Walls because 
they like lots of view, 
lots of space and lots 
A Day- 


light Wall gives them 


of daylight. 


all this. 


Two Pones of Glows 
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ANGE (Jy DOW CORNING SILICONE NEWS 
NEW FRONTIER EDITION 
a aie c bein OF A SERME'S 
Heat never hurt Joe Magarac, the “9 
strong man of Steel Valley. Night 
and day he'd sit in the door of No. 7 
furnace on the open hearth, stirrin 
and tasting the melting steel. When 
it tasted right, he'd scoop it out by 
the handful and spill it into the 
ingot molds. Then he'd take and 
squeeze the ingots until the prettiest 


steel rails you ever saw came rolling 
out between his fingers, 
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to Fabulous Fac 


They say Joe Magarac was made of 
iron and that’s why heat never hurt 
him. Same’s true in a different way 
of Silastic*, the Dow Corning sili- 
cone rubber. Built on a heat-stable 
skeleton of silicon and oxygen 
atoms taken from sand, Silastic 
thumbs its nose at heat and cold. 
It’s the only rubberlike material 
that won't melt or become brittle 
at temperatures from — 100° to over 
500° F. That's why they use Silastic 
to hold hot oil in aircraft engines 
and automobile transmissions; to 
seal aircraft heating and deicing 
systems and to keep cooling fins on 
aircraft engine cylinders from break- 
ing. Silastic also keeps your steam 
iron from leaking; insulates diesel- 
electric locomotive motors; keeps 
communication systems operable in 
warships under fire; retains its 
properties at temperatures too hot 
or too cold for any other rubbery 
material, 


Write Today for our new 1951-52 
Reference Guide X-11 to the Dow Corning 
Silicones that improve products and produc- 
tion methods. 


DOW CORNING CORPORATION 
MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


DOW CORNING 
= CORPORATION 


ATLANTA * CHICAGO + CLEVELAND + DALLAS + LOS ANGELES + NEW YORK + WASHINGTON, D.C. 
TORONTO: Fiberglas Canada Ltd. LONDON: Midland Silicones Ltd, PARIS: St. Gobain, 
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temples and huts came all the appurte- 
nances of their gruesome religion: the 
Strange sacred pots, 75 of them, along 
with baskets of skulls and bundles of hu- 
man bones. As they laid down these sacred 
deposits, the villagers built great fires and 
tossed into them dozens of newly dead 
bodies. Other victims were buried un- 
burned. Before the pious orgy was over, 
the mound contained so skulls and per- 
haps 100 whole or partly cremated bodies. 

When their frenzy had passed, the vil- 
lagers moved away. No later mound in the 
region has yielded sacrificed bodies and 
such elaborate ritual pottery. One such ex- 
perience was enough; their bloody religion 
from across the sea never flourished in 
Georgia again. 


Old Grads' Return 


In a bare concrete pool on the campus 
of the University of Washington, 15 silver 
salmon swam happily last week, their fan- 
cies turned to thoughts of mating and 
spawning. They were historic fish—the first 
salmon to return from the sea to an arti- 
ficial pool. 

The 15 were part of a batch of 26,000 
fingerlings hatched at the University’s Ap- 
plied Fisheries Laboratory. The fingerlings 
were marked by having their fins clipped, 
and put in the concrete pool. After two 
weeks there, they were sluiced down a 
flume into Seattle’s Lake Union, from 
where they found their way to the Pacific. 
Ever since, Dr. Lauren R. Donaldson, di- 
rector of the laboratory, has wondered 
whether they would come back. Young 
salmon had often been successfully trans- 
ferred from one watershed to another, but 
none had ever returned to anything as 
unhomelike as a concrete pool. 

But the two-week stay was apparently 
enough to convince at least some of the 
fish that the pool was their home stream. 
They swam back from the sea and up 
Puget Sound, guided by their mysterious 
homing instinct, then struggled through 
Government fish ladders into Lake Union. 
When they reached their alma mater, they 
made a sharp left turn and climbed a 
ladder into the pool. 

A hundred more of the marked salmon, 
averaging ten pounds each, have been 
caught by fishermen. Dr, Donaldson hopes 
that in the next few weeks 1% of the 
nurslings will have been accounted for, a 
sensational success in the salmon-nursing 
business. The faithful return of the alum- 
ni, says Dr. Donaldson, will start a new 
era in the study and culture of salmon. 
Instead of searching out the migrating sal- 
mon in rushing, intractable rivers, fish 
experts can now handle them as docile 
laboratory subjects. 

Eventually, Dr. Donaldson hopes, man 
will learn how to raise salmon in “farms” 
near salt water. When the fingerlings are 
released, they will reach the sea quickly, 
dodging the many dangers that await their 
wild cousins on their journeys down long 
rivers. When they return from the sea, 
grown to full salmonhood, they won’t have 
to waste their strength and flesh on bat- 
tling the rap'ds. They can swim right into 
| their home farms—and into tin cans. 
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When quality is the primary consider- 
ation, Champion is the choice. Coated 
and uncoated printing papers, index, 
bond, envelope, tablet, papeterie, box 
wrap, and numerous special grades are 
all products of Champion's superior 
papermaking skill. Among them you 
will find the grade of paper to meet your 


most exacting requirements. 
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THE CHAMPION PAPER AND FIBRE COMPANY 
HAMILTON, OHIO 
District Sales Offices in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 


Detroit, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Atlanta, Dallas and San 
Francisco, Distributors in every major city. 
















How to control a liquid inferno 


Tins violent fuming nitric acid would soon 
ruin containers made of most materials— 
but not aluminum! 

For aluminum is highly resistant to cor- 
rosive attack —a major reason why it is the 
best metal to use in contact with a wide 
variety of chemicals. 


This resistance to chemical attack, to- 
gether with aluminum’s other unique com- 
bination of advantages—such as lightness, 
strength, economy, heat and electrical con- 
ductivity—explains why more and more 
aluminum is required for today’s military 


and civilian uses. To meet this need, Kaiser 
Aluminum is expanding facilities, will soon 
increase its production 80%. 

All of the applications shown here are 
examples of aluminum’s corrosion resist- 
ance. Kaiser Aluminum engineers are eager 
to show manufacturers how this, and other 
advantages of aluminum in combination, 
can improve many products and reduce 
costs. 


64 sales offices and warehouse distrib- 
utors in principal cities. Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical Corporation, Oakland 12, Calif. 


Kaiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 





Aluminum tops of oil storage 
tanks resist corrosive brine and 
sulphur content as well as sul- 
phide bearing gases. High reflec- 
tivity of aluminum reduces heat 
evaporation. 


Aluminum is used for tank trucks 
because it strongly resists at- 
tacks of many chemicals, at the 
same time makes possible bigger 
payload due to its lightness. 





Sewage disposal plants employ 
aluminum equipment such as 
grit chamber wires and sluice 
gates to withstand the severe 
corrosive conditions. Aluminum 
stands up for years with mini- 
mum maintenance. 





Aluminum foil prevents the start 
of corrosive action on today’s 
vital machinery and machine 
parts. It forms a protective pack- 
age that’s non-porous, vapor- 
tight, moisture-proof. 





Aluminum caps are used to re- 
sist the corrosive action of many 
bottled goods, such as bleaches. 
Cap can’t rust or stick. Light 
weight of aluminum means more 
caps per pound, lower cost. 





MUSIC 


Toscanini Is Back 


Last winter Arturo Toscanini, the white- 
maned little titan, was beginning to look 
and move like a man nearing 84. Because 
of his ailing left knee, he was forced to 
cancel eight of his NBC concerts. When he 
flew off to Italy last spring, few of his 
musicians expected to have the elvis. | 
of trembling under one of his tirades 
again. Moreover, in midsummer came 
more bad news: the death of his wife 
Carla, 73, who had been his caretaker and 
counselor for 54 years. His friends feared 
he was through. They misjudged their man. 

Last week the old Arturo Toscanini was 
back on his podium—working with the 
dedication of a man fortified by grief. His 











AT 84 
His rages fit the crime. 


wife’s death has left him little to live for 
but his music. 

His skin is pink, his eye is clear. The 
rasp—but not the power—is missing from 
his voice. His knee seems better, too. A 
safety railing was installed at the back of 
his podium last year, but when he grippe od 
it at all in rehearsals last week, it was 
mostly to shake it with temperamental 
rage—that is, when the gravity of the 
crime did not actually set him jumping up 
& down with both feet. 

Since his return to the U.S. in Septem- 
ber, the little perfectionist has been re- 
cording (and releasing old records) at a 
furious pace, perhaps finally convinced 
that his performances are worth handing 
down to posterity.* When a recording 
session scheduled for this week was can- 


% RCA Victor even has hopes of releasing a Tos- 


canini performance of Beethoven's Symphe 








have been recorded, 
but, because of minor imperfections, the maestro 


No. o; several rendering 
has refused to approve any of them for release, 
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In Todays Manpower Pinch! 


@ INDUSTRY IS ON THE SPOT....... 
pinched between rising production 
costs and the manpower shortage. 
To combat the squeeze, manage- 
ment must find ways to add 
Man-Hours without increasing 
x work-load, and, use these ex- 
tra man-hours in other ways 

to increase production. 


w 













THE PINCH 
IS ON! 


Don’t underesti- 
mate your cost of un- 
productive man-hours. 
They are loss leaks that 
ile up and add needless- 
\ to the cost of your product. 
Today, you can ada man-hours to 
YOUR “ple ant’s productive capacity — 
without increasing workload of personnel! 
One best way is to get the facts about 
Automatic"101” Transporter, the amaz- 
ing materials handling truck that 
releases 2 out of 3 men from back- 
breaking hand-handling—makes them 
available for more productive work. 
All types of industry have found the 


YOUR MATERIAL HANDLING | 


way to more profits squeezed from need- COSTS CAN BE CUT IN HALF! 


less costs. You, too, can eliminate bottle- 
necks... speed produc- 

tion... ship more goods r 
faster... add to your | 
plant’s productive ca- } 
pacity. 


That's why more Automatic 
- Transporters are in use 

“ 

4. today than any other 
J) operator-led electric truck. 
‘> They save as much as 50% 
4 Or more of material han- | 
dling costs. Magic button 
moves tons with fingertip 




















energy ... saves hours and ] 
FREE! Prove to yourself the need for > couase a5 handling costs jj 
JUST efficient materials handling in your 3 “ 4 . ays 1 
plant. Mail coupon for brand new fees : d 
OFF THE materials handling analysis guide. 
PRESS! 
r twe Automalic * 
Satay 67 W. 87th STREET, DEPT. WI, CHICAGO 20, ILL. 
ease send me, without obligation, your FREE, 
| __ ita his sPOr eT ) PNEW “Material Handling Analysis Guide.” 
‘Saas proouct AUTOMATIC ¥ Company Name 
By Title 
Street Address___ 
WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE BUILDER [i = 
OF ELECTRIC INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
73 





| celed, he demanded to know why. Told 
that the hall was available only after mid- 
night, he said: “Oh. Perhaps the musicians 
will be too tired.” Replied NBC Music 
Director Samuel Chotzinoff: “I wasn’t 
thinking of them, Maestro, I was thinking 
of you.” Said Toscanini: “Then we'll re- 
cord.” The truth seems to be that the old 
man, even though his son Walter and fam- 
ily are living with him, cannot bear the 
new loneliness of his big house overlooking 
the Hudson. 

The music that poured from radio and 
television loudspeakers at week’s end, as 
Arturo Toscanini began his 14th NBC 
season, bore little trace of the loneliness 
he feels. As ever, once on the podium, he 
was concerned only with the feelings 
Brahms put into his Symphony No. 1 and 
Weber into his Euryanthe Overture. At 
84, Toscanini projected those feelings with 
a power, clarity and precision no other 
living conductor can match, 


"Crosby of the Sandpile™ 


Kansas-born Frank Luther has been a 
cowboy, a Bible singer, a preacher (Dis- 
ciples of Christ), a folk singer, an operatic 
tenor and a songwriter (Barnacle Bill the 
Sailor). But he is most likely to be re- 
membered as “the Bing Crosby of the 
Sandpile Set.” 

Not that there is much vocal similarity; 
Frank Luther’s voice is as kernelly as 
Kansas corn, and his style as clear as a 
summer day. But in 21 years of making 
children’s records, he has amassed a Bingle- 
sized following among the hobby-horse 
set, which also means Bingle-sized record 
sales. Some of his 950 Decca records, such 
as the original, out-of-print Babar* series 
(1936), have even become collector’s items. 

Last week, having cut half a dozen new 
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i 
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* Based on French Painter Jean de Brunhoff's 
charming fables for children, in which elephants 
are like better-behaved bourgeois Frenchmen. 
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Conadian, Wuhy 
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Sip by sip, your taste is delightfully sur- 
prised with that pleasing Mac Naughton 
flavor—extra pleasing because 


rts Satin Soft 
Mac NAUGHTON S 


CANADIAN 7 li 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, 86.8 PROOF » SCHENLEY IMPORT CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. He kills children. 
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Mann, HIttyer, Wrnocrap & Korr 
Good, if not grey. 


kiddy classics (e.g., Santa Claus Is Com- 
ing to Town; Ting-a-Ling-a-Jingle) for 
the Christmas trade, friendly Frank Luther, 
51, Was Warming up for a personal-appear- 
ance tour. He has a ready routine, stumbled 
on by accident on his first school tour 
five years ago. . 

“I sit down, look over the audience and 
say a line no gagwriter would ever put on 
paper: ‘You know, once I was a little baby.’ 
It kills them. I don’t know why, but the 
fact that this fat old man was ever a 
baby just kills them.” 

Luther always enjoys killing them, but 
he enjoys teaching them even more. He 
got his first inkling of power years ago 
when he used the phrase “friendly dark- 
ness” in a song. Child psychiatrists who 
were treating children for fear of dark- 
ness wrote him to keep up the good work. 
Now his entertaining Songs of Safety and 
Health Can Be Fun are used regularly 
by hundreds of U.S. schools. 

A doting parent himself, Luther tests 
new records on his own children, Melody, 
5, and Warren, 3. Says he: “If they say 
‘again’ three times, I’ve got a hit.” 


Juilliard's Young Quartet 


To please the querulous ears of music 
critics, the members of string quartets 
usually have to play together until they 
are grey. The Juilliard String Quartet is 
made up of virtual youngsters who have 
been working together for a mere five 
years, but even the critics have to admit 
that they are good. 

The Juilliard made its first big splash 
three seasons ago by performing a cycle of 
the six quartets of Bela Bartok for the 
first time in the U.S., and playing them 
in a ruggedly impressive manner. With the 
last note, Russia’s Dmitri Shostakovich, 
who was in Manhattan for a peace-front 
powwow, rushed backstage with congrat- 
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Roy Stevens 


ulations. A Columbia Records executive 
signed them up for recordings, 

Since then, the /uilliard has won more 
& more friends. The next year they revived 
the neglected quartets of Arnold Schoen- 
berg. Dimitri Mitropoulos, conductor 
of the New York Philharmonic-Symphony, 
impulsively pronounced them “the greatest 
quartet in the world.” The Juilliard itself 
is a bit cooler about its own quality. But 
last week, after a series of ten Mozart 
quartets in Manhattan, the quartet was 
warming toward itself. They were mildly 
criticized for bringing a thought too much 
of their own 20th Century exuberance to 
Mozart’s 18th Century brand. But as 
Violinist Robert Mann put it: “We think 
we played Mozart every bit as well as we 
did Bartok, probably better. And young 
people accept our classical playing as 
easily as the older ones do our moderns.” 

The quartet's four members are as 
American as White Christmas, First Vio- 
linist Mann, 31, comes from Portland, 
Ore.; Second Violinist Robert Koff, 32, 
from Los Angeles; Violist Raphael Hillyer, 
37, from Hanover, N.H., and Cellist Ar- 
thur Winograd, 31, from Manhattan. Mann 
and Koff knew each other at the Juilliard 
conservatory; Winograd and Hillyer, a 
onetime violinist in the Boston Symphony, 
met at Tanglewood. After the war (all but 
Hillyer were in the Army), they got to- 
gether and persuaded Juilliard President 
William Schuman that they were exactly 
what he wanted for a resident quartet. 

The arrangement has worked well. In 
exchange for some teaching, the school 
guarantees the musicians a basic income. 
Every season except their first one, they 
have made enough from concerts and 
records to more than match the guarantee. 
And Juilliard benefits from having them 
for ensemble courses—to say nothing of 
the publicity and prestige. 
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No. | Antiquer 


Antiquing is one of the favorite sports 
of the nation’s rich. Just about the biggest 
sportsman of all is Wilmington’s Henry F, 
du Pont. Since 1928, Du Pont has spent 
about $20 million to fill his 185-room 
Delaware mansion, “Winterthur,” with 
nothing but the best in U.S. antiques. 

Last week Du Pont opened Winterthur 
as a public museum. Guests found over a 
hundred of its rooms made into authentic 
re-creations of American living quarters 
from 1640 to 1840. Winterthur’s indoor 
bowling alley had become an 18th Cen- 
tury shop lane gleaming with china and 
pewterware. The badminton court was 
now a cobbled indoor square with fine 
old house fronts on three sides, and 
the brick facade of an inn from Red 
Lion, Del. on the fourth. Even the 
elevators were finished in antique 
American paneling. Among the prize 
exhibits: a set of silver tankards made 
by Paul Revere, an 18th Century 
Philadelphia highboy for which Du 
Pont paid a reported $44,000, and 
paintings by John Copley, Gilbert 
Stuart, Benjamin West. 

Visitors, limited to 20 a day, will 
pay $2 each (mainly as a token of 
their seriousness), and will not be re- 
stricted by the usual museum ropes, 
guard rails and glass covers. To make 
way for the public, Du Pont is building 
himself a 30-room “cottage” nearby. 






Portraits by Cranach 

The name Lucas Cranach generally 
calls to mind sexy mythological paint- 
ings, ornate altar pieces, and lively 
woodcuts satirizing the Roman Cath- 
olic Church. Cranach’s delicate, preg- 
nant-looking nudes are sly as cats, 
and inhabit gardens painted to look as 
cozy as quilts. His satiric woodcuts 
echo the attacks that his friend Mar- 
tin Luther made on Rome. 

Cranach had another string to his 
bow: as one of Europe’s best court 
painters, he had scores of portrait 
commissions from the 16th Century 
princes and princelings of northern 
Europe. Last week some of those 
early Protestant noblemen stared from 
the walls of a Manhattan gallery. 
Cranach’s oil-on-paper portraits were 
intended merely as notes for more 
finished paintings, but they are 
shrewd, thorough notes, 

Among the best is Cranach’s sketch 
of Philip, Duke of Pomerania, a pic- 
ture once attributed (along with sev- 
eral other Cranachs) to Albrecht 
Diirer, one of history’s greatest draftsmen. 
Cranach dramatized details of character 
that a candid camera might have caught: 
the fierce brow, the thoughtful squint, the 
sad, confident mouth. 


G.l. Giottos 


Since World War II, the Army has en- 
couraged any G.I. who felt like it to while 
away his leisure time with brush and pen. A 
year ago, the Army announced a worldwide 
G.I. art competition. In Washington last 
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ART 


week, judges shuffled through 356 top 
entries sent in by G.I. Giottos from Ger- 
many to the South Pacific, and were 
“amazed at the quality.” 

The G.I, canvases and drawings seldom 
had anything to do with the barracks or 
battlefield, and they showed little or no 
interest in abstraction. Most of the artists, 
ranging from buck privates to a lieutenant 
general,* concentrated on pleasantly real- 
istic landscapes of such things as the Swiss 
Alps and palm-studded Pacific islands. 

The first prize for painting (a $100 de- 
fense bond and a painting kit) went to 








Cate’s “Sap-Eyep LittLe Giri” 
Privates came off best. 


Private Paul Calle, 23, a onetime commer- 
cial artist from Manhattan, for his som- 
ber study of a little girl in a tenement 
doorway. Private Calle painted it “because 
I was confused when I first went into the 
service,” and the painting, drawn from 
memories of a Lower East Side childhood, 
“expressed my feeling of confusion.” 
G.I.s will have a chance to see the 


* Who submitted a street scene which the judges 
passed over without comment 





winners when the Army sends the show on 
a nationwide tour beginning at the Penta- 
gon in January. They should get their big- 
gest satisfaction out of the first-prize 
cartoon by Pfc. Robert Miller of Philadel- 
phia. Miller’s prizewinner: a series of 
pumpkin-simple caricatures of the Army 
face, from private to general, in which the 
privates clearly come off best. Says Artist 
Miller: “It expresses kind of the way I 
feel about the Army.” 





Brazil's Cavalcanti 

Emiliano Augusto di Cavalcanti Albu- 
querque de Mello—better known as “Di” 
—is one of Brazil's best painters. Fourteen 
of his cheerful, chubby pictures (including 
the three on the opposite page) are a 
feature attraction of the most com- 
prehensive show of contemporary art 
ever staged in Latin America, In the 
exhibition in Sao Paulo, which in- 
cludes 1,700 works from 21 countries, 
Di has a room to himself. 

Di looks and acts rather like a 
smaller replica of his idol, Diego Ri- 
vera. He has the same froggish frame 
and features, a similar instinct for 
gregarious, bohemian living. In his 
pockets, he usually carries a pen, pen- 
cils, paintbrushes, adhesive tape, 
wadded-up notes, neckties, socks, 
toothpaste and a list of telephone 
numbers. Thus equipped, he is ready 
to go anywhere and have a fine time 
(he once said: “I was born to go trav- 
eling around the world on an ostrich, 
but that could only be done in the 
19th Century, when men had imagina- 
tion and women’s arms were round”). 

He also likes to sit among friends 
in his cluttered Copacabana apartment 
and dash off a picture. “My painting,” 
he says serenely, “represents what 
I've been since I became a man—a 
mixture of resolution, lyricism, sen- 
sualism and festivity.” At 54 he paints 
with bold, broad strokes the things he 
sees around him. He roughhews his 
compositions, using an elementary 
and therefore easy-to-take sort of 
cubism. His colors are too garish to 
glow, his figures almost too heavy to 
breathe, but they please a good many 
people. 

Di’s father, an army general, first 
sent him to a military academy, 
then to law school, but gave up 
trying when the youth ran off with 
an Italian dancer. While learning to 
paint, Di worked as a railroad-tie 
inspector, newspaperman, dress de- 
signer and actor. He spent ten years 
in Europe, studying and largely 
rejecting its modern painting styles. 

European art strikes him as_ being 
too precious. “Here,” he thinks, “we 
should create a more human art... A 
painter should paint for the million and 
not for a predetermined sect or level.” 
Perhaps because he paints “for the mil- 
lion,” Di has been accused of being a 
Communist. He denies it: “Political 
creeds stand between the artist and that 
which he wants to interpret. It is suffi- 
cient to be human.” 
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Experienced machinery users... 


The impressive preference for Cutler-Hammer Motor 
Control among the men who use motor-driven ma- 
chines day after day and know the importance of de- 
pendable control equipment could have been earned 
only by vastly superior performance. 


Could there be more conclusive proof of the engi- 
neering leadership and dependability to be found 
in Cutler-Hammer Motor Control than the roster of 
leading machine builders who feature Cutler- 
Hammer as standard or recommended control? 








Not only widespread today but grow- 
ing rapidly throughout Industry is the 
practice of standardizing on one make 
of motor control. Among the advan- 
tages for any factory are: uniform ma- 
chine response and protection, escape 
from the confusion that wastes time 
and causes costly errors, adequate re- 
serve and partsstocks with the very min- 
imum in storage space and investment. 

There are good reasons why Cutler- 
Hammer Motor Control isso frequently 
selected in these standardization pro- 
grams. It is a complete line with no 
gaps in needed types and sizes to upset 
standardization. It has won the respect 


Cutler-Hammer general pur- 
pose motor control is rec- 
ommended by a majority 
of all electric motor manu- 
facturers, is featured as 
standard equipment by ma- 
chinery builders, is carried 
in stock by recognized elec- 
trical wholesalers everywhere. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 





The men who must keep electrical equipment operating 
smoothly are slow to praise but strong in their opinions 
formed over long years of experience. Their terse com- 
ments such as, "C-H is tops” or 'C-H is #1 in my book” 
beat volumes of claims. 





of technical men everywhere for its de- 
pendable performance born of the 
widest of all specialized motor control 
experience. 

To select the best in motor control, 
ask the men who know motor control. 
Ask your most experienced machine 
operators and maintenance engineers. 
Check the builders of the best machines 
you use; see what motor control they 
supply or recommend. Judge Cutler- 
Hammer by the men who praise it. 
CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1308 St. Paul 
Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Associate: 
Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 








RADIO & TV 


Sportcast of the Week 


In Manhattan, broadcasting the Army- 
Southern California football game during 
a flurry of snow and rain squalls, Announc- 
er Ted Husing reported: “The weather 
conditions here in the Yankee Stadium 
are... [pause] ... in favor of either 
team.” 





Television Theater 

Television this year will put on more 
plays, hire more actors and spend more 
money on drama than all the producers 
and backers of Broadway, 

TV’s ten top dramatic shows are now 
inyesting a total of $300,000 a week. Cela- 
nese Theater flew Actress Pamela Brown 
from London to New York for a single 





PAMELA Brown 
Bigger than Broadway. 


performance in Susan and God. Robert 
Montgomery Presents plunked down $10,- 
coo for one use of the TV stage set of 
Victoria Regina; the Playhouse of Stars 
cheerfully handed Helen Hayes $5,000 for 
60 minutes’ work in a trifling comedy 
called Not a Chance. 

What are the advertisers (and their cus- 
tomers ) getting in return? TV drama is so 
big and ravenous that it is already running 
out of material. Newcomers find that al- 
most everything available has already been 
done by such veterans as Kraft TV Thea- 
ter, which last week put on its 234th play. 
Many plays belong to Hollywood; others 
require involved copyright negotiations 
with estates, literary agents and assorted 
claimants. Some shows can be presented on 
live TV, but not on film or kinescope. 
Some were written by authors like Bernard 
Shaw who, to TVmen’s dismay, frown on 
any cutting, editing or tampering with 
their lines, 

As one happy result of the script short- 
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DICTAPHONE 
Greatest Name in Divi 





Nearly everyone needs more time! 


TIME-MASTER DOUBLES YOUR CAPACITY 


Busy people everywhere have acclaimed the new TIME-MASTER 
as the greatest dictating machine in history. 

Light, compact, portable, it is the outstanding all-purpose dic- 
tating machine of hundreds of uses in the office, the home, on 
business trips. Wherever information or ideas have to be recorded 
or relayed, TIME-MASTER is the solution. 

Key to its remarkable versatility and time-saving qualities, is 
the unique Memobelt—a mailable, fileable record. 

A revolutionary recording medium, Memobelt is a flexible plastic 
band that records and reproduces every sound, even a whisper, 
with complete clarity and accuracy, 

Ask your local Dictaphone man forademonstration 
of how TIME- MASTER can save you time. Or fill in and 


mail coupon below. 


“Dictaphone” is a registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation. 





| Dicrarnone Corv., Dept. Cll 


120 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 
ICT HO b | Please send me my free copy of “Time Itself.”* 
THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION | TO 
I 


i ee 
Dictaphone offices, agents, 


and service the world over, Street Address. 


City & Zone. State 
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has a lively tang 


and fascinating 





flavor all its own! 














COOK’S IMPERIAL is 
one of the world’s 
great champagnes. 
Its excellence is 
due to unhurried 
natural fermen- 
tation in the 
bottle. You can 
enjoy COOK’s 
IMPERIAL ata 
surprisingly 


low price. 





American Wine Co., St. Louis, Mo. | 
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| age, desperate TVmen have dipped ginger- 


ly into the classics and come up with pro- 


ductions of Ibsen and Rostand, Pirandello, | 


Chekhov and Shakespeare. Studio One pi- 
oneered with adaptations of Turgenev’s 
Smoke, Henry James’s The Ambassadors, 
Sholom Ansky’s The Dybbuk, and has also 
done a modern-dress Julius Caesar and a 
Grand Guignol version of Macbeth. Other 
shows dramatize news stories, historical 
anecdotes, biographies, 

But for all their pains, television pro- 
ducers are still far from mastering their 
medium. TV drama varies enormously in 
quality from week to week. And for mys- 
terious reasons of network policy, the ma- 
jor drama shows are bunched together. 
There are three on Monday nights, four on 
Tuesdays and none on Thursdays and Sat- 
urdays. Some of the best appear on differ- 
ent networks at the same time. 

But the future of TV drama seems lim- 
itless. This week, in his fourth annual 
TV survey, California’s Gordon Levoy an- 
nounced that sponsors, TVmen and adver- 
tising agencies, given a choice of 14 differ- 
ent types of programs, voted overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of live dramatic shows. 


° 
Coming of Age 

During September, for the first time, 
TV made more money than radio. The 
idvertising revenue, as compiled by Vari- 
ety: $11,920,000 for the major TV net- 
works; $11,861,000 for radio. 


The New Shows 


Crusade in the Pacific (appearing lo- 
cally in 53 cities) crowds a broad canvas 
with vivid and exciting detail. More am- 
bitious than its TV companion piece, 
Crusade in Europe, the new MARCH oF 
TrMeE series sets out to tell the history of 
the Pacific world from 1931 to the present 
day. It deals with the awakening conti- 
nent of Asia and the fighting in Korea as 
well as with Japan’s meteoric rise & fall. 
Included in the welter of history are such 
memorable vignettes as the chaos of Pearl 
Harbor, the raising of the U.S. flag on the 
summit of Iwo Jima, the cloud of smoke 
& fire above Hiroshima. To keep abreast 
of the news, MOT will not shoot until the 
last minute some of the footage for the 
last of the 26 installments, 

Sound-Off Time (Sun. 7 p.m., NBC- 
TV) alternates three comics (Bob Hope, 
Jerry Lester, Fred Allen) and one dramat- 
ic show (Dragnet) each month. So far, 
Hope has been noisily funny; Lester, 
noisily unfunny; and Fred Allen still baf- 
fled by the new medium, Allen made his 
usual acid jokes about admen and tele- 
vision, presided over three skits that didn’t 
quite come off, gloomily croaked a singing 
commercial for Sponsor Chesterfield, but 
was unable to approach the comedy highs 
he reached on radio. 

Will Rogers (Tues. & Thurs., 5:55 p.m., 
ABC) is a five-minute, recorded echo of 
the homespun comic who died in 1935. 
The opening show, timed to the new tax 
rise, featured Rogers on taxes, Sample: 
“There’s no income tax in Russia—but 
there’s no income, either.” 


World News (weekdays, 7 p.m., ABC- 
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Served any way—whole wheat, 
crisped and 
salted 
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the swing to PREFABRICATION 
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Prefabricated home 
construction con- 
tinues to outgain 
other home building. 
The swing is unmis- 
takable. Lenders, 
builders, realtors find 
prefabrication the 
economical, profitable 
way to meet housing 
needs. Get FREE 
booklet, “Build better 
—build sooner.” 
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briefer than on most- TV news shows, and 
the commercials, for Sponsor Pontiac, spenenrane OPE. one 
make only one interruption in the middle wan Sp weet . went 
of the newscast. 

I Love Lucy (Mon. 9 p.m., CBS-TV) 
is a triumph of bounce over bumbling 


TV) has one considerable asset in News- ‘ P 
man John Daly. The newsreel clips and lo Bui k| e 
illustrated charts are better-timed and UIC y... asi y 










At Low Cost 








LuciLie BALL & Dest ARNAZ 
Bounce over bumble. 


material. Comedienne Lucille Ball romps 
engagingly through a series of vaudeville 
routines, gets adequate assistance from 
her husband, Desi Arnaz, and raucous sup- 
port from veteran Actors William Frawley 
and Vivian Vance. 


Program Preview B B t| B ild ° 
For the week starting Friday, Nov. 9. uy U er ul ings 
Times are E.S.T., subject to change. (Steel or Aluminum) 


Game of the Week (Sat. 1:45 p.m For speedy erection . . . when plant expansion or 
Mutual). Football: Notre Dame v. Mich. new construction are needed for defense production, 
Butler Buildings can be ready to occupy in days 


igan State. : 
NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., instead of weeks. 


NBC). Toscanini conducting music of For greater adaptability . . . Easily changed to 

Prokofiev, Raff, Beethoven. v meet your future as well as your present requirements. 
Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 a : ‘ : 

p.m., NBC). Age of Innocence, with Clau- For longer life with less maintenance .. . Fire-safe, 

dette Colbert, MacDonald Carey. weather tight, wind-resistant . . . built better to last 
Lightweight Championship (Wed. 10 Jonger. Proved in use for more than 40 years. 

pm., CBS & CBS-TV). Jimmy Carter v. For full usable space . . . Rigid frame, trussclear 

Art Aragon; from Los Angeles. design of Butler Buildings assures more room... at 

TELEVISION lower cost per square foot. 


Football (Sat. 1:45 p.m., NBC). 
Michigan State v. Notre Dame (East). 
Navy v. Maryland (West). 

Assembly VI (Sat. 7 p.m., NBC). Week- 
ly film report of U.N. meeting in Paris. 

All Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). Ed 
Wynn and guests: Bob Hope, Dorothy 
Lamour, Buster Keaton. 

Celanese Theater (Wed. rop.m., ABC). | 
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For Prompt Reply, Address Dept. 1211 at Office Nearest You: 
BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 

7490 East 13th St., Kansas City 3E, Mo, 

990 Sixth Ave., S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn, 

Richmond, Colifornia 


Send full information about Butler Buildings, 
i for use as. 


' 
! 
! 
' 
' 
' 
ia Send me the name of my nearest Butler distributor. H 
Nome.............. ; 
Firm... ' 
Address - 

' 

1 


Old Acquaintance, with Ruth Chatterton, = 
City Sameer Zone........ State. 


Edna Best. 
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Which messenger 
made more deliveries? 


These flower-bearing messengers were 
seen in identical ads of the Florists’ Tele- 
graph Delivery Association. 

But one made more deliveries—the one 
that appeared in Parade. 


Four successive FTDA ads delivered 
26% more readers per dollar in Parade than 
the same ads in any other magazine used. 

Surprising? No, Parade led in readers 
per dollar in 578 of all 588 identical ads 
seen in weekly and women’s service maga- 
zines in the last 3 years. 





Reasons? Alert editing makes Parade 
America’s best-read magazine (say Starch 
surveys). It’s in the big 5 million circula- 


tion class... and offers 20% or more 
coverage in 2000 rich markets. 
Want your ad to tell more, sell more? 


put it in 
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EDUCATION 





lf Your Child Is Deaf 


Last September five-year-old Gary 
Lamb knew only two words. Now he has a 
vocabulary of 30. His nursery school play- 
mate, three-year-old Johnny Henry, now 
uses ten words; before he could only say 
one. This week Johnny, Gary and eight 
other small children, all of them deaf from 
birth, moved into their new nursery 
school, a five-room frame bungalow in 
Phoenix, Ariz. With them went one pro- 
fessional speech teacher and ten enthusi- 
astic amateurs, the children’s mothers. 

The Phoenix clinic was organized last 
March by Mrs. Herman Thornton, a live- 
ly young brunette who has one deaf child 
herself. Ten sets of parents answered her 
invitation, but only one teacher, Mrs. 





‘ 


girl, has her baby brother practicing “p” 
by blowing against a paper. 

As results began to show, the old de- 
spairing mood of the parents has changed. 
Says Mrs. Covey: “There is nothing more 
thrilling than to see these parents take 
hold. When they find out what they can 
do and have [others] to work with, they 
are different people.” 


How Do the Teachers Learn? 

In less than two years the Ford Foun- 
dation has given $10 million to US. 
schools and colleges—mostly in fellow- 
ships and research grants. Last week its 
directors settled on a more revolutionary 
project—a system of teaching internships, 
to replace the old-style teachers’ college. 
If it works, the Ford plan may change 


mashek & ziegler 


Teacuer Covey & Pupits 
Poetry could wait. 


Grace Covey, a motherly looking woman 
in her 50s who had come to Phoenix to 
rest and write poetry. It was a familiar 
problem in speech instruction: too many 
deaf children and not enough professional 
teachers to tutor them individually. 

To solve it, Mrs. Covey put off her 
versifying and began intensive training 
courses for the parents. In an eight-week 
trial session last spring, she set up instruc- 
tion classes for the mothers three days a 
week, and gave homework assignments to 
the fathers. On Sept. 1, the school started 
regular classes in a borrowed building. The 
mothers took turns conducting the play 
activities and the classes, backed up by 
Mrs. Covey’s early morning instruction 
periods. The clinic’s teaching methods 
(visual aids, constant repetition of sounds, 
the vibrations of a piano) have been 
copied by the children themse!ves. One 
little boy taught his sister, who has nor- 
mal hearing, to make the sound “oo” by 
demonstrating it. Another clinic pupil, a 


U.S. teacher training as much as the hos- 
pital internship program transformed 
medical education a generation ago. 

Co-authors of the plan are the Ford 
Foundation’s Dr. Alvin C. Eurich, former 
president of the State University of New 
York, and Rutgers President Lewis Web- 
ster Jones, until last month head of the 
University of Arkansas. Their program 
will substitute a four-year general college 
course for the rag-bag collection of teach- 
ers’ college curricula now in use. Students 
who plan to teach will learn their peda- 
gogy after graduation, in one year of on- 
the-job study, at selected teachers’ train- 
ing centers. Only after their year of paid 
internship—working with pupils under the 
direction of “master teachers”—will they 
get teaching certificates. 

Explains Dr. Jones: “A great many 
educators have felt for a long time that 
emphasis on teaching tehniques has got- 
ten out of hand in this country. Under- 
graduates who plan to enter the teaching 
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Want a tubing thats a bear for punishment ? 
Look into Bundyweld ! 
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Bundyweld Tubing is double- 


walled from a single strip. Ex- 


clusive, patented beveled edge 
affords smoother joint, absence 
f bead, less chance for any 


leakage. 


Here's the best-known small-diameter 
tubing of them all. 

It's Bundyweld, preferred in industry and 
defense wherever tubing parts must ride 
rough herd through vibration, stress, shock 
or strain, The reason is simple . . . and 


exclusive. Bundyweld, the multiple-walled 


type of Bundy® tubing is double-rolled 
from a single strip with inside beveled 
edge. No other like it anywhere. 

For information on availability, for help 
in design or fabrication of any tubing 
part, why not come to headquarters for 


small-diameter tubing today? 


DETROIT 14, MICHIGAN 
World's largest producer of small-diameter tubing 
AFFILIATED PLANTS IN ENGLAND, FRANCE AND GERMANY 


There is 








nothing better in a highball... 





Let this finest of Kentucky bonded bourbons 
make your favorite drinks more delicious than ever! 
Tonight, serve and enjoy famous Old Forester— 
America’s Guest Whisky since 1870. 
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profession have been spending an increas- 
ing amount of their time on the sort of 
subjects that are facetiously referred to as 
‘blackboard engineering.’ ... In some 
cases they spent more time studying 
teaching methods than they did studying 
the subject they would be called upon to 
teach.” 

Next September, Arkansas’ two state 
teachers’ colleges, aided by Ford money, 
plan to start their conversion to four-year 
general college courses. Private colleges in 
the state, if they fall in with the plan, will 
gét the same help. The change-over will 
take a good ten years to complete, and it 
will be at least 1962 before the last traces 
of blackboard engineering are erased from 
Arkansas’ school system. 





Histo 
CAESAR (CROSSING THE RUBICON ) 
The price of dullness: neglect. 


Was Caesar a Crook? 


Generations of boredom with the Latin 
and Greek classics have resulted in their 
virtual disappearance from the U.S. cur- 
riculum. Gilbert Highet, Anthon profes- 
sor of Latin at Columbia University and a 
popular author (The Classical Tradition, 
The Art of Teaching) as well as a classi- 
cal scholar, thinks that dull and stylized 
teaching is responsible for the students’ 
indifference, This week, talking to the 
New York Classical Club, Highet ex- 
plained his criticism. Teaching classics as 
“perfect books by perfect men,” he said, 
“fwill] make them inhuman and impos- 
sible for the young.” 

Julius Caesar's Commentaries, the 
primer of classical scholarship, said Highet, 
is a case in point. “I happen to think that 
Caesar is a crook and a traitor.* The rea- 
son I think so is that he trained a personal 


® Caesar's contemporaries often used even 
Stronger language. In /, Claudius, Author Rob 
ert Graves reproduces the mood, if not the exact 
language of a song Caesar's legions sang return- 
ing from Gaul: “Home we bring the bald whore- 
monger; /Romans, lock your wives away.” 
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POY THEay? FOR POTTERY, 
16TH CENTURY CORSICAN POTTERY 
IS FAMOUS FOR LIGHT WEIGHT 
AND DURABILITY--CHARACTERISTICS NY 
OBTAINED BY MIXING ASBESTOS # 
FIBERS WITH THE CLAY! 5 


- Uepy-82 STRENGTH- GIVING ASBESTOS 
(SMIXED WITH PORTLAND CEMENT TO 
MAKE “CENTURY”© SIDING SHINGLES-- 
= SO PERMANENT THEY DEFY TIME AND 
», WEATHER: 


ws Ws. 


Strong, durable, fireproof—smart, modern, attractive! In 
every section of the country you'll find ‘‘Century’’ Asbestos- 
Cement Siding Shingles selected for their appearance and 
practicality—on houses, farm buildings, and commercial 
structures—both new and old. The beauty and protection 


last! The rich, eye-pleasing colors are actually a part of the 


shingles, cannot rub off—they’ll never need protective paint- 
ing. “Century” Shingles resist weather, rust, rot, rodents, 
and termites as well as fire—will last the lifetime of your 
house. Ask your local Keasbey & Mattison dealer about 
“Century” Asbestos-Cement Siding Shingles. Or, write us 
for illustrated folder. 


Natare made chisbeslos... 


Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


AIRING & [SYR OSV 


KEASBEY & PBT TESON 
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“WHY DON’T YOU TALK TO THE PEOPLE AT CHASE?” 


“My problem was the same as yours. And I 
found that Chase has a highly integrated 
Public Utilities Department, serving only the 
utilities industry. It’s made up of specialists in 
the utilities field...trained utility engineers 
and experienced bankers...men ideally suited 
to deal with the many and complex problems 
of utility financing. 


“Besides solving the immediate problems of 


86 


financing plant expansion, new investments, 
etc., these utilities experts are at your disposal 
at all times, offering their experience and knowl- 
edge to help solve many other technical prob- 
lems you might have... problems only a 
specialist can answer. 

“All in all, Chase was the perfect answer for 
me, and I’m sure they would be for you too. 
Why not “Talk to the people at Chase?’ ” 
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The following day I did talk to Chase 


As I put it to them, here was my 
problem: We were experiencing a vast 
increase in energy requirements. The 
two main causes were our stepped-up 
national defense program, and the 
power demands for the many new 
home appliances. The result: We had 
to expand tremendously, and fast. 

Well, we figured the cost easily 
enough...and it was high. The big 
problem was how best to finance such 
a program. 

Chase’s utilities specialists. . . en- 
gineers, analysts, economists and ex- 
perienced bankers . . . recommended 
a financing method which provided 
immediate funds. This allowed us to 
go right ahead with our expansion 
program. After construction was com- 
pleted, permanent financing was ar- 
ranged. 

So, thanks to Chase planning, we 
were able to draw small portions of a 
large contemplated total as our ex- 
pansion progressed. We avoided hav- 
ing to go to the market piecemeal to 
get the necessary funds. 

This plan alone resulted in a big 
interest savings for our company. In 
addition, Chase gave us direct, per- 
sonal service throughout. 

We were also surprised at the large 
number of people and organizations in 
the field that Chase knows personally 
and works with continually . . . com- 
panies covering all phases of utilities 
—gas, electric light and power, tele- 
phone and telegraph. All in all, it 
showed us just how much “It pays to 
do business with Chase.” 





Chase has men trained and experi- 
enced to handle the financial problems 
of every industry. Why not write, call, 
or come in. 


It pays to do business with Chase 


THE 


HASE 


NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
[MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CoRP.] 
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army in order to assassinate democracy in 
his own country. His book is full of eva- 
sions and alterations of facts. It’s really a 
propaganda document, but most students 
are given the impression that Caesar was 
merely setting down the facts.” 

Cicero could be considered “a conniv- 
ing lawyer” as well as a great statesman: 
“Many of his works represent professional 
law at its very highest. But it’s rather un- 
fair to ask a professional lawyer to present 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
because that isn’t what he is supposed to 
do. . .” Homer suffers equally from mis- 
representation. “He’s really very witty,” 
said Highet, “but has he been taught that 
way? He’s always presented straight- 
faced.” 

Concluded Highet: “I want us to teach 
that even these ‘classic’ men were subject 
to human conflicts and pressures. I don’t 
want to debunk them. . . I don’t believe 
in the late-’20s school of showing Jeffer- 
son as a bungling dilettante, or Washing- 
ton as an ignorant country squire. That’s 
all nonsense. These were all great men, 
greater than you or I. But I want to keep 
them from being statues. That’s what 
they've become from bad teaching.” 


Orthodox Superstition 


There are not many U.S. economists 
with a doctor’s degree in Biblical arche- 
ology. Dr. George Hedley, 52, is one of 
the few. As Professor of Sociology and 
Economics at California’s Mills College 
(for women), Economist Hedley has ex- 
plained Adam Smith to eleven classes of 
Mills girls. As college chaplain, Methodist 
Hedley packs Sunday services with his 
wise and scholarly preaching. But he is 
impatient with student intellectuals, left 
or right, who respect his secular scholar- 
ship while looking down on his religious 
beliefs. Last week, in a book called Super- 
stitions of the Irreligious (Macmillan; 
$2.50), he chucked a few stones at his ir- 
religious friends’ “glass houses of pre- 
conception and prejudgment.” 

The Proudly Impious. Hedley has a 
neat answer for Superstition No, 1: “that 
the content and emphasis of religious 
thought undergo no change.” Says Dr. 
Hedley, who believes man’s knowledge of 
God can expand as much as his knowledge 
of science: “The proudly impious yet per- 
sist in judging all religion by their own 
childhood memories . . . Perhaps it is well 
that [they] did not meet Albert Einstein 
until they got into Upper Division courses, 
John Dewey until they entered Teachers’ 
College; or, on as good grounds as they 
can show for religion, they might have de- 
clared physics and philosophy unworthy 
of their notice .. .” 

To Superstition No. 2—the popular neg- 
lect of Western culture’s Christian basis 
—he answers: “Public education . . . in 
trying to be non-sectarian, quickly be- 
came non-Christian, and so in total im- 
pact often anti-religious . . . The thinking 
of the Christian philosophers, being com- 
monly uncredited to them, is diffused into 
general overtones, and so is neither right- 
ly appreciated nor soundly criticized... 
It is as if the chemist were forbidden to 























Since 1715 Martell 
Cognac has been 
preferred for its finer 
taste and bouquet. 
Serve and savor it 
in the brandy snifter 
and pony glass. 
And pamper your 
palate with 
Martell's mag- 
nificence in 
these equally 
estimable 
ways: 
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Cognac, France 


A Great Symbol of France Since 1715 
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French brandies 
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3. The finest 
Cognac is 
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Bisquit’s rich, full bouquet and 
clean, invigorating taste make i 
it a favorite of those who know 

and appreciate the subtleties 
of really graceful living. 
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include in his course outline any reference 
to the salts, or the botanist were required 
to be completely silent about conifers...” 

The Free Soul. Point by point, Hedley 
ticks off some other superstitions of the 
irreligious: that religious ideals are im- 
practical, that religion is an escape mech- 
anism, that religion is necessarily at odds 
with fact and reason. His reply: “To say 
that we believe in God is something nei- 
ther based on scientific evidence nor con- 
trary to it... The realm of religious 
faith is the realm of values.” 

He heaves his heaviest boulders at the 
old argument that Christian moral values 
can be maintained by the individual out- 
side of any organized religion. “The ex- 
perience of worship is something different 
in community from what it is in soli- 
tude ... To say that one adheres to 


Christian values, and then to refuse to 
have any share in the institution that has 
preserved those values, and that today is 
struggling to make them ever more real 
among men, is hypocrisy indeed . . . We 
shall always need the free soul, the ad- 
venturer . .. his flashes of personal in- 
spiration. But the greater the service he 
renders, the surer it is that an institution 
will have to assume the task of cherish- 
ing his insights and advancing his en- 
thusiasms.” 

Concludes Author Hedley: “The great 
majority of the self-consciously irreligious 
. « - are devout seekers of truth, so long as 
it is not called ‘religion.’ They are loyal 
defenders of value, most of whose sources 
they have forgotten or ignore . . . How 
sad it is, then, that . . . superstition has 
them so firmly in its grip.” 





MILESTONES 





Born. To Philip Herman Willkie, 31, 
rising Republican politician and son of the 
late presidential candidate, and Rosalie 
Heffelfinger Willkie, 23, former Minneap- 
olis socialite: their first child, a son; in 
Indianapolis. Name: Wendell TI. Weight: 
6 lbs. 12 02. 


Born. To Yehudi Menuhin, 35, onetime 
child prodigy who grew up to become one 
of the leading American-born violinists, 
and Diana Gould Menuhin, 38, his second 
wife, former British ballet dancer: their 
second child (his fourth), a son; in San 
Francisco. Name: Jeremy Louis Eugene. 
Weight: 8 lbs. 6 02. 


Married. Jean Dalrymple, 41, Broad- 
way pressagent turned producer (Sartre’s 
Red Gloves); and Colonel Philip DeWitt 
Ginder, 46, commander of the U.S. 6th 
Regiment in Berlin, whom she met at a 
cocktail party on a visit there two months 
ago; both for the second time (her first 
husband was Ward Morehouse, Manhat- 
tan drama columnist); in Danbury, Conn. 
Matron of honor: Neighbor Gladys 
Swarthout, 


Died. Tom Berry, 72, South Dakota’s 
Democratic “cowboy governor” (1933- 
37); of a heart attack; in Rapid City, 
S. Dak. Berry went into the cattle business 
in his teens, built up a 30,000-acre ranch 
before going to the state legislature, which 
he called “The Follies of 1925” and regaled 
with tall ranch tales. One of the last of the 
costumed, showman politicians, he shaded 
his cat eyes and weatherbeaten face under 
a white sombrero, was considered a dead- 
ringer for Will Rogers by Rogers himself. 
To become governor, he “hung on to Roo- 
sevelt’s coattails and rode like hell.” He 
once astonished a Washington redcap by 
demanding: “Hell, boy, where’s the water- 
ing hole?” When President Roosevelt 
wanted him to nominate for a Washing- 
ton job a citizen of South Dakota who 
was qualified both as a banker and a law- 
yer, Berry wired back that he didn’t know 
anyone “that crooked.” But when he 


strode in to visit his successor, he cried: 
“Don’t jump, I just came to see if every- 
thing is still here.” 


Died. Christian Gauss, 73, author, 
teacher and scholar, who as a wise and 
witty dean (1925-45) and professor of 
languages and literature (1905-45) helped 
bring up three generations of Princeton 
men; of a heart attack; in Pennsylvania 
Station, Manhattan. At 20, he left his na- 
tive Michigan for a fling in Paris as an 
aspiring poet, soon returned home to teach, 
was brought to Princeton by President 
Woodrow Wilson in 1995 as one of the uni- 
versity’s first group of preceptors, A de- 
voted student of the classics and a stu- 
dent of the noisy world outside the college 
gates, he never gave up the fight against 
excessive nationalism, “money madness” 
and snobbery, every attempt to muzzle 
civil liberties and academic freedom, As 
Princeton’s chief disciplinarian for two dec- 
ades, he commanded the respect and affec- 
tion of thousands of erring undergraduates 
by a combination of strict fairness and 
good-humored understanding, was once 
epitomized in the “Faculty Song” of 
Princeton's senior class: 


Here’s to Gauss 
Called Chris-ti-an, 
A most encyclopedic man. 


Died. Martha Bernays Freud, 90, wid- 
ow of the great Viennese psychiatrist; in 
London. Daughter of a Hamburg mer- 
chant, “Frau Professor” was an efficient, 
workaday wife, provided an orderly house- 
hold, bore six children (including Psycho- 
analyst Anna Freud), subordinated her 
whole life to the professor, who admitted 
she was not “at ease” with him, or with 
his work, which she never entirely under- 
stood. In World War I, she traded her 
needlework for Trabuccos, the scarce ci- 
gars which Freud consumed at the rate of 
20 a day. In 1938, to escape Nazi anti- 
Semitism, the family left Vienna for Lon- 
don, where, the following year, Freud died 
of cancer, 
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Is there anything wotse 
than being half a girl 7 


Yes, you might be her boss! She just loses half 

her time... you lose half the money you pay her. She 
can’t do anything about it. You can—simply 

change your business forms. 


Get rid of forms that need frequent re-setting ... 
realigning ... carbon stuffing ... recopying. When a girl 
spends valuable productive time on things like this, 

she's only Aailf a girl to you. 


Get Uarco business forms and all this waste is out. 

No lag between one form and the next. . . they feed 
themselves into the machine. No carbon fumbling 

... carbons come pre-set. No needless recopying ... 
Uarco combines forms so that one serves everyone 
concerned. All work is productive work—no half-girls— 
not one lost motion from typing to distribution! 


Yes, Uarco forms work for any business, any kind, 
any size. It’s easy to prove this to yourself! Just 

call your Uarco Representative for a complete 
forms survey. No obligation, of course. 


. 
Factories: Chicago; Cleveland; Oakland; 
Deep River, Connecticut; Watseka, IL 
Sales Representatives in all principal cities. 
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UARCO Incorporated | 
Room 1626, 141 West Jackson Boulevard | 
Chicago 4, Illinois 
Please send me samples of Uarco business forms. | 
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PHILADELPHIA’S 40-MILE WATERFRONT 
SERVED BY THREE MAJOR RAILROADS 


Philadelphia’s great deep-chan- 
nel port on the Delaware River 
provides an unequaled route to 
the sea, and speedy handling of 
cargoes without “hidden”’ costs 
of congestion, lighterage, and 
delays. Extending from Morris- 
ville to below Chester, the Port 


is at the center of a concentration 


of people, production capacity, 
and wealth without parallel. Here 
is reliable clectfic power— 
ready for to-day’s needs and 
geared for steady expansion, 
Make Greater Philadelphia your 
key to the world’s richest 
markets. It's America’s fastest 


growing, second largest port! 


PHILADELPHIA 
ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Serving the Wer/ds 
Greatest Industria/ Area 


RELIGION 





The Friends 


The Society of Friends is not numerous: 
there are only 115,000 Quakers in the U.S, 
and they are not gaining much. But a sign 
of Quaker vitality came to light at the 
Friends’ Philadelphia General Meeting last 
week: roo new Quaker meetings have been 
organized during the past 14 years. 

Two states now have more meetings 
than Quaker-founded Pennsylvania. The 
figures: Indiana, 153; Ohio, 111; Penn- 
sylvania, 97. 


Heroism v. Sex 

The morality of sex has never been 
simple—but the Catholic rule about sex 
has always been definite. Modern develop- 
ments in contraception, surgery, psycholo- 
gy and artificial insemination have never 


Meldolesi 


Prus XII 
Rhythm: for "grievous reasons’ only. 


changed that rule. Last week, in a 9,000- 
word speech to the Italian Catholic Union 
of Midwives, Pope Pius XII freshened up 
the signposts along the Roman Catholic 
road. His main points: 

@ Any interference with the normal proc- 
esses of conception and birth, whether by 
contraceptives or abortion, is forbidden to 
Catholics. 

@ If doctors and nurses have to choose be- 
tween mother & child, they must remem- 
ber that “it is illicit for the sake of saving 
a mother’s life to sacrifice the life of her 
offspring.” 

G The “ever more practiced” method of 
birth control popularly called “rhythm” 
(limiting intercourse to woman’s periods 
of infertility) is , permis ssible only “for 
grievous reasons,” e.g., medical reasons. 
Rhythm is not permissible if the motive 
is simply “to satisfy sensuality” and 
“avoid the fecundity of union.” 

G “God compels a married couple to absti- 
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nence if their union cannot be carried out 
naturally . . . Do not let yourself be con- 
fused when they talk to you of the impos- 
sibility of abstinence . . . It is not wrong 
to expect heroism from the men & women 
of our times.” 


Oursler's Old Testament 


The religious tales of Fulton Oursler 
might have been popular with children a 
generation or two ago. It is a commentary 
on the times that his latest volume, a 
breezy popularization of the Old Testa- 
ment entitled The Greatest Book Ever 
Written (Doubleday; $3.95) will probably 
be a hit with grownups. 

Author Oursler, 58, a Reader’s Digest 
editor and onetime newspaperman, knows 
from experience what people want to hear 
about, and how they want to hear it. His 
rewrite of the New Testament, The Great- 
est Story Ever Told, has sold nearly 1,500,- 
000 copies and is still going strong. 

In turning his attention to the Old Tes- 
tament, say his publishers, Oursler “at- 
tempts no rationalization or moderniza- 
tion of the original text . . . nor does he 
supplement the narrative with his own 
explanations or interpretations.” But the 
technicolor in which his prophets, priests 
and kings appear is a bit of an interpreta- 
tion in itself. Excerpts: 

“Adam opened his eyes and looked into 
the face of his Maker. . . In that unique 
moment when ‘man became a living soul,’ 
Adam could feel no fear. There was wel- 
come for him in the Creator’s steady gaze. 

“God, compassionately watching his 
newly created man in the garden, said to 
Himself: ‘It is not good that man should 
be alone’ . . . Once again God dreamed 
the Creator’s dream, making a new won- 
der for His creature. 

“A weakness stole through the thighs of 
Adam, unmanning him so that, to his own 
astonishment, he sank down into the cool 
grass and leaned his back against a boulder 
of grey granite . . . Now the first patient 
in the world was fully under the initial 
anesthesia, ready for the original surgery.” 
When he came to, there stood Eve, “on 
small, bare feet in the cool grass.” 


° 
Lawyer into Dean 

At 30, James A. Pike was a rising young 
attorney for the Securities & Exchange 
Commission. That was eight years ago. 
Last week he was appointed Dean of 
Manhattan’s Episcopal Cathedral of St. 
John the Divine. 

Jim Pike was born a Roman Catholic. 
But after two years at the Jesuit Universi- 
ty of Santa Clara in California, he left 
both his faith and his college and set out 
to be a good agnostic lawyer. He gradu- 
ated from the University of Southern Cal- 
ifornia Law School, and in 1938 earned a 
J.S.D. at Yale, then went to Washington. 
About that time, he found his agnosticism 
wearing a bit thin and he joined the Epis- 
copal Church. 

Soon he decided that a legal careerthad 
its limitations, too. Under the canons of 
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Tue Rev. James A. PIKE 
On the growing edge. 


Washington Cathedral, Pike began study- 
ing for the ministry. He was ordained a 
deacon in 1944; two years later he became 
a priest. For the last two years, he has 
been Episcopal chaplain at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Pike’s main job there: building up 
the almost nonexistent religion depart- 
ment. In two years, he and Religion Pro- 
fessor Ursula (Mrs. Reinhold) Niebuhr of 
Barnard College have established a joint 
Columbia-Barnard religion curriculum of 
38 courses and 500 students. 

As Dean of St. John’s, busy Dr. Pike ex- 
plains that his job will be “to help the 
cathedral be what cathedrals were in the 
days of their foundation, a central mis- 
sionary enterprise of the diocese—the 
growing edge of the church—speaking 
to the contemporary mind outside the 
church, to the fringe of doubters and 
seekers.” Dean Pike will preach most Sun- 
day sermons. Says he: “I'm a little over- 
whelmed by the job.” 


Citizen of Atlanta 


In addition to one of the fullest preach- 
ing schedules in Georgia, Methodist Charles 
Allen writes a Sunday column for the At- 
lanta Journal-Constitution. Were people 
really reading him? He found out when he 
remarked in his column that he had some 
nice color reproductions, billfold size, of a 
picture of Christ, and would send one to 
anybody who wrote in. Last week—a 
month later—letters were still pouring in, 
10,035 so far, asking for nearly 65,000 
copies of the picture. 

Thirty-eight-year-old Pastor Allen was 
honestly surprised, but some of his pa- 
rishioners were not. They are used to 
things happening in a large way around 
their minister. 

The son of a Methodist circuit preacher, 
Allen himself took a North Georgia circuit 
after divinity school (Emory). His call to 
Atlanta’s Grace Church came only three 
years ago. The parish, crowded by the 
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growing business district, seemed to be 
Josing ground. Active membership was 
about 300, the annual budget $19,000. In 
three years, Grace Church has added 1,242 
new members and raised its budget to 
$100.000—currently oversubscribed. Each 
Sunday, extra chairs have to be crammed 
into the aisles and corridors to accommo- 
date the crowds. 

This success story is not the result of 
rafter-ringing oratory. Preacher Allen 
speaks simply, seldom raises his voice, and 
uses few gestures. He emphasizes Chris- 
tian daily living and prayer; instead of 
preaching hellfire & damnation, he is in- 
clined to say simply: “You'll be happier if 
you live this way.” Explains Allen: “We 
never do anything sensational. My idea is 
never to do anything at one service you 
can’t do at the next. Sensation-making is 
like taking dope—you can’t quit.” 

But, in his quiet way, Charles Allen per- 
haps gets as much done for the glory of 
God as a platoon of pulpit-pounders. He 
averages ten sermons a week (his Sunday- 
evening services draw Atlantans of all 
denominations). In addition to his news- 
paper column, he conducts a Sunday- 
afternoon radio broadcast, edits a monthly 
magazine for ministers (Pulpit Preaching, 
circ. 3,000). At least twice a month he 
preaches a five-day revival in some South- 
ern town; almost every day he speaks be- 
fore some club or civic group. And his 
telephone rings. Twenty-five to 30 times a 
day, his phone brings calls from people 
who want help—often total strangers. 
Drunks, he finds, are “especially repentant 
about 2 o'clock in the morning.” 

In a short time, Pastor Allen has be- 
come one of Atlanta’s leading citizens: 
when he was in the hospital last summer, 
newspapers carried daily reports of his 
condition. The publicity has not taken his 
mind off what he is trying to do. “I try to 
study people and to study the Gospel, and 
apply one to the other.” 





Jay B. Leviton 
Tue Rev. CHaArtes ALLEN 
In a large way. 
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PRICES 
"Beat the Tax" 


it looked like the biggest binge since 
Repeal. All over the nation last week, 
thousands of customers rushed to liquor 
stores to stock up as fast as their pocket- 
books would allow. The reason for the 
buying spree was summed up by the ads: 
“Beat the tax!” In San Francisco, Wein- 
stein’s retail chain reported sales ten times 
its normal October business and far above 
even the best Christmas season. In Chica- 
go, Marco’s liquor store doubled its sales 
staff. In Manhattan, dealers refused to 
take telephone orders, stayed open far 
into the night. 

Not only liquor had gone up. With the 


STEEL 
Out of the Crucible 


(See Cover) 
Pittsburgh, Youngstown, Gary—they 
make their steel with men, 
In the blood of men and the ink of 
chimneys 
The smoke nights write their oaths: 
Smoke into steel and blood into steel; 
Homestead, Braddock, Birmingham, 
they make their steel with men, 
—Carl Sandburg 


Among the men who made steel in Pitts- 
burgh, the strongest of all was “Hunkie” 
Joe Magarac. He was born in an ore mine 
and grew 7 ft. tall. He could gulp a gallon 
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By 1953, enough for everybody. 


new excise taxes, cigarettes jumped a 
penny a pack, gasoline 4¢ a gallon, autos 
anywhere from $30 to $105. Because of a 
quirk in the tax law, the actual price rises 
in many cases were far higher than the 
new taxes themselves. 

The quirk is an amendment of Florida’s 
Democratic Representative Albert S. Her- 
long, which stipulates that merchants be 
allowed their usual percentage markups. 
Thus, in cases where taxes have tradition- 
ally been considered part of the cost of a 
product (e.g., liquor, sporting goods, elec- 
tric appliances), the wholesale and retail 
markups are still figured on top of the 
new excise taxes. The actual tax boost on 
a fifth of blended whisky, for example, is 
26¢, but the new retail price of some 
brands is up as much as 4o¢. A refrigera- 
tor that retailed for $175 before the tax 
would now rise $17.50 v. the actual tax 
boost: $10. By the same token, a former 
$2 can of tennis balls now costs $2.35. 
Actual tax increase: 6¢. 
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of prunejack in a single swig, hoist an 
8so-lb. steel dolly like a paperweight and 
twist it like a pretzel. One day, when 
Magarac took off his shirt, fellow workers 
discovered the source of his strength: Joe 
was made of steel. 

Like legendary Joe Magarac, the U.S. 
finds the source of its strength in steel. 
The average American is awakened every 
morning by a steel alarm clock, hops out 
of a steel-springed bed, shaves himself 
with a steel blade, has breakfast cooked 
on a steél range, rides to work in a steel 
bus or car, works in a building whose en- 
tire skeleton is steel. Virtually every U.S. 
product is made of steel or from steel ma- 
chinery, and 40% of all U.S. jobs depend 
upon steel and its users. Steel is the foun- 
dation of all U.S. military power, real and 
in the making. In this age of mechanized 
warfare, it is no longer the biggest number 
of troops that determines victory; it is, in 
the final analysis, the biggest number of 
blast furnaces. Thus, the fate of the U.S. 






may depend upon the question: How 
much steel can the U.S. produce? 

The clangorous plants, plumed with 
smoke by day and reddened with fire by 
night, are working round the clock, But 
still there is far from enough steel to give 
everyone all he wants. What are steelmen 
doing to supply it? 

They are expanding—almost twice as 
fast as during World War II. The expan- 
sion will cost at least $6 billion. Even 
Washington bureaucrats, often critical of 
the industry’s monolithic stubbornness in 
the past, concede that steelmakers cannot 
expand any faster without crippling civil- 
jan and defense production. And no one 
has set a higher target than the steelmak- 
ers’ own Joe Magarac: the $2,829,000,000 
U.S. Steel Corp., sired by J. P. Morgan 
the Elder, weaned by Judge Elbert Gary, 
and now, in its maturity, presided over by 
a miner’s son from Pigeon Run, Ohio, 
named Benjamin Franklin Fairless. 

From the Spinach Fields. On a six-mile 
peninsula in the Delaware River, a mile 
below Trenton, the largest steelworks ever 
built at one time is rising in the rural 
countryside. It is Big Steel’s new Fairless 
Works. It will cost $400 million. Giant 
earthmovers are clawing across 3,800 
acres of bean fields and tomato patches; 
6,000 construction workers are laying 20 
miles of paved roads and 75 miles of rail- 
road. Huge shovels scoop out the river 
basin to dock ore ships that will come 
from Venezuela. 

Near by rise the skeletons of two blast- 
furnaces which will smelt the ore into iron, 
and the chimneys of nine open-hearth fur- 
naces where the iron will be turned into 
molten steel, spilled into a giant ladle and 
poured into ingots, Beyond are the “soak- 
ing pits,” huge ovens where the ingots will 
be kept red hot while they wait their turn 
in the mills, where tremendous rollers will 
press the glowing ingots into slabs. 

In a former spinach field, long grey 
sheds are building: there the slabs will be 
rolled continuously thinner, into plates for 
tanks and cruisers, sheets for autos and 
refrigerators, wafer-thin tinplate for cans, 
spewed out at 60 miles an hour. 

Near by, Pennsylvania’s peaceful Bucks 
County countryside is beginning to bloom 
with new towns to house 25,000 new work- 
ers: a new 16,000-home Levittown, and 
the smaller, more expensive 4,000-house 
Fairless Hills. By January, less than eleven 
months after ground was broken, the Fair- 
less Works will roll its first steel. When 
the whole complex plant is completed, a 
year later, the Fairless Works will boost 
Big Steel’s 34-million-ton yearly capacity 
by a whopping 1,800,000 tons, enough 
to make 900,000 autos—or 45,000 more 
tanks—a year. 

From the Union. But amid the cheer- 
ful clatter and roar of expansion last week 
was an ominous note: the threat of a pos- 
sible steel strike. Next week the C.I.0.’s 
961,000 steelworkers, led by ailing Phil 
Murray, will formulate their wage de- 
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mands. For the rearming U.S., as Defense 
Boss Charles Wilson warned, an industry- 
wide strike is “unthinkable.” But the pros- 
pects of a quick and amiable settlement 
are not reassuring. 

In Birmingham last week, a minor dis- 
pute led to a walkout by 26,000 workers, 
which closed down Big Steel’s Tennessee 
Coal, Iron and Railroad Co., the South’s 
biggest steel producer (daily loss: 9,000 
tons). Even a steel settlement might have 
serious consequences for the U.S. econ- 
omy. If the steelworkers get a sizable raise, 
it will crack the stabilization program wide 
open, not only on wages but on prices. 
Said Charlie Wilson: “If steel wages go 
up, steel prices will go up also as sure as 
night follows day.” Up with steel prices 
will go the prices of everything made of 
steel. Never was the old saying truer: “As 
steel goes, so goes the nation.” 

The Empire. Big Steel is both progeni- 
tor and offspring of the American indus- 
trial genius. Without its rails, nails, rivets 
and girders, the U.S. productive machine 
could not have grown. Without that 
growth, Big Steel itself might have foun- 
dered in its own watered stock after the 
company was created by Banker Morgan 
at the turn of the century. 

U.S. Steel is now so big that it has no 
close domestic rival; it produces 32% of 
the nation’s steel, more steel than Russia, 
or Britain and West Germany together, It 
is much more than a steelmaker. It plies 
the oceans with 45 freighters (Isthmian 
Steamship), the Great Lakes with 62 ore 
carriers (Pittsburgh Steamship), owns 
four railroads with 1,266 miles of track, 
builds houses (Gunnison), makes oilfield 
equipment (Qil Well Supply Co.), and is 
the second biggest coal digger in the U.S. 
Its Universal Atlas is the biggest U.S. 
cement company. 

The Empire Builders. Banker Morgan, 
an orderly man, regarded price-cutting and 
dog-eat-dog competition as anarchic. He 
believed in “rationalizing” competition by 
mergers. Having rationalized railroads, he 
had gone a long way toward rationalizing 
steel before he conceived his master plan. 
He had merged two steel plants, an ore 
company and a railroad into the Federal 
Steel Co., with Illinois’ Judge Elbert H. 
Gary at the helm, and merged 19 steel- 
fabricating plants into National Tube. Yet 
the whole steel industry was still domi- 
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nated by Pittsburgh’s sturdy Scottish reb- 
el, Andrew Carnegie, who in 1900 turned 
out almost half of the nation’s annual 
10 million tons. 

From young Charlie Schwab, Carnegie’s 
right-hand man, Morgan learned that 
Carnegie, anxious to retire and devote his 
life to giving away his millions, might be 
in a mood to sell. “If Andy is willing,” said 
Morgan, “go and find out his price.” Soon 
Schwab came back with a slip on which 
Carnegie had scribbled the figure: $400 
million. Merely glancing at it, Morgan 
said: “I accept.” On Feb. 25, 1901, Mor- 
gan assembled Carnegie Steel and all the 
other companies into U.S. Steel—and float- 
ed $1,400,000,000 in capital, half of it in 
common stock. As newspapers observed at 
the time, the common had no visible as- 
sets behind it: it was almost pure water. 

Big Steel grew up to match Morgan’s 
grandiose dreams. For 26 years its czar 
was pious Judge Gary, a teetotaler who 
ran it like a Sunday school, and who, in 
the words of one bitter critic, “never saw a 
blast furnace till after he died.” At his an- 
nual “Gary dinners,” he set the prices for 
the entire industry. Later he established 
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Gary TAYLOR 


uniform prices by his Pittsburgh Plus and 
basing point systems, both now outlawed.* 
He also fought and licked the Government 
trustbusters who sought to break up the 
Steel Trust. He won primarily because in 
the growing U.S., newcomers were able to 
grow, along with Big Steel, until Big 
Steel’s share of the total market dwindled 
from 65% in 1901 to 33% at the time of 
Gary’s death in 1927. 

Tradition Smasher. Gary had not only 
let the empire shrink; its plants had grown 
antiquated. To scurf the rust, the House 
of Morgan brought in Lawyer Myron C. 
Taylor, who had made $20 million, while 
still a young man, by putting rickety tex- 
tile firms back on their feet. Taylor paid 
off $340 million of Big Steel’s bonded debt 
just before the 1929 crash, thus enabling 
it to live through the depression, when— 
for the first time—it lost money. Taylor 
modernized equipment and, more impor- 
tantly, changed Big Steel's labor relations. 

For more than 30 years, blackjacks, 
black lists, and the coal & iron police had 
kept unions out of Big Steel, while labor 
leaders reviled the steelmakers and car- 
toonists made them the arch-symbol of all 
fat-cat capitalists. Taylor astounded the 
industry, and his own plant managers, by 
signing up with the fledgling C.I.O., the 
first steelmaker to do so. He broke the 
line, in the bitter words of Republic 
Steel’s President Charlie White, “in re- 
turn for a promise [from Franklin Roose- 
velt] of an appointment to the Court of 
St. James’s. Instead, he got that job at 
the Vatican.”t By 1938, Taylor was ready 
to turn the operating job over to a young- 
er captain. He picked Ben Fairless, then 
47, and boss of Big Steel’s top subsidiary, 
Carnegie-Illinois. 

Manager's Manager. Fairless has nei- 
ther the creative genius of a Carnegie nor 
the empire-building drive of a Morgan. Yet 
under his administration, the empire has 
expanded more than in any comparable 
period of time. Capacity has already in- 
creased 17% (to 34,000,000 tons), and 
another 5.39% increase is on the way. Ac- 
* Under the “Pittsburgh Plus” system, a buyer 
in Birmingham had to pay the freight 
from Pittsburgh even though the steel was made 
next door. 
competitive advantage. 
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+ For more comment on the current controversy 
over “that Vatican job,” see NATIONAL AFFAIRS 
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tual production has tripled. Compared to 
the operations of other giant corporations 
(e.g., General Motors, Du Pont), the busi- 
ness of making steel is relatively uncom- 
plicated. And Ben Fairless is a relatively 
uncomplicated man. His biggest assets are 
a personal charm and warmth, a knack of 
getting the best out of men, and a great 
talent for settling high-level disputes. 
Command rides easily on his middling 
(5 ft. 8 in.) frame; at 61, his reddish- 
brown hair is untouched with grey, his 
ruddy, blue-eyed face is boyishly perky, 
his voice deceptively soft. 

His command posts are in Pittsburgh’s 
Koppers Building and at 71 Broadway in 
Manhattan. To operate Big Steel’s 56 sub- 
sidiaries, he picks good deputies, gives 
them their heads, promotes them if they 
make good, and fires them if they don’t. 
He inspires deep loyalty (“He could have 
my shirt, or my arm,” says an ex-subordi- 
nate). He will go to any reasonable length 
to compromise a conflict, but acts ruth- 
lessly if he can’t. Once he fired the presi- 
dent of a subsidiary for refusing to obey 
an order. He gave the job to a deputy who 
had defended the rebel, “I knew you had 
every reason to dislike him,” said Fairless. 
“I figured if you were so loyal to him, you 
would certainly be loyal to me.” 

For steelmen, who are often inarticulate 
or else incoherently profane, Fairless has 
become an able spokesman (thanks less 
to the corporation’s old-fashioned idea of 


| public relations than to the speech-writing 


help of Phelps Adams, ex-Washington 
chief of the late New York Sun). He is 
winning increasing recognition as a spokes- 
man for the problems of industry in gen- 
eral.* Steelmen like him because he doesn’t 
hesitate to stand up and talk back to con- 
gressional committees, and ably defends 
the industry against the critics of Bigness. 
Fairless labels them “Calamity Johns suf- 
fering from a midget complex. . . They 
think small.” He is adept at cajoling the 
industry into a united front when neces- 
sary. Once, at an industry conference, a 
strapping steelman infuriated a small New 
Englander, and the tension imperiled the 
meeting until Fairless brought a laugh by 
saying: “Gentlemen, in the ring they never 
match a bantam against a heavyweight.” 

On the Road. He is a diplomat within 
his own company as well, constantly mak- 
ing the rounds among his 300,000 em- 
ployees. Describing a forthcoming trip 
to a subsidiary, Fairless says: “I'll be met 
at the plane by the president. We'll go 
to my hotel, and next morning start visit- 
ing the plants. There are six plants, so it’s 
a two-day job. So I'll be met again the 
next morning, and by this time the group 
may have grown to 25 or so, with a few 
vice presidents. But in the plant the of- 
ficers will step aside; it’s the foremen’s 
show. I'll meet every foreman and his 
assistant, shake hands, inquire after their 
families. Wednesday night we'll have a 


%# Next week Fairless will receive two awards: 
from the National Society of Industrial Realtors, 
in Cincinnati, for being “the outstanding ine 
dustrialist of 1951,” and from the Wharton 
School of Finance in Philadelphia for “outstand- 
ing contribution to American business.” 
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cate simple 


See American 

Gas Association As gasholders go, the Wiggins has a 

ponent remarkably simple design. It has 

committee Report . 

(May, 1951) none of the complicated mechanisms 
of old-type gasholders. No mate- 
rials that can be harmed by weather. 
Wiggins is the onty gasholder that 
uses no water, no tar, no grease. 
Wiggins assures no weather worries, 
no operating costs, no maintenance 
problems. It’s the only gasholder with 
an absolutely dry, frictionless seal. 











Designed by the famous conservation 
authority, John Wiggins. Built and erected by 
General American. 

The frictionless piston rises and falls with 
changes in the gas volume. The gas tightness 
and impermeability of the Wiggins dry seal 
has been proved in actual operation. 

Can be built to any capacity. Old gasholders 
can be converted and capacity increased as 


much as 50%. 
Loe 
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moun GENERAL AMERICAN 
TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 


Angeles + New Orleans * New York + Pittsburgh > San Francisco * Seattle + St. Louis 







Branch Offices: Buffalo + Cleveland + Dallas « 


Tulsa * Washington * Export Dept.: 10 East ew York 17, New York * Plants: Birmingham, Ala. + East Chicago, Ind. * Sharon, Pa. 


CERTIFIED 
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EXPLOSION 
PROOF 


TOTALLY-ENCLOSED MOTOR 


When facing the problems of haz- 
ardous gases, dust exposure, drip- 
pings of liquids, falling debris, etc., 
install the U. S. Totally-Enclosed 
Motor. It’s completely sealed and 
certified safe. The windings are 
asbestos-protected to guard against 
carbonization, Available with Un- 
derwriters’ label for Class I, Group 
D for highly inflammable gases 
and volatile liquids, and Class II, 
Groups F and G for combustible 
dusts. Also without label for non- 
explosion-proof services such as 
chemicals, dust and moisture. % to 
75 hp. With or without fan. 


Free Bulletin 

Mail coupon for 
tin describing v 
and modifications, 


w Bulle- 
jous types 








t 
| U.S. Electrical Motors, Inc. a 
{ Los Angeles 54, Cal. (Box 2058) or Milford, Conn. | 
Send Totally-Enclosed Bulletins 
{ Other Types 
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The family dinner won't be boisterous. 


family dinner, as we call it, and all the 
heads of the company will be there. It 
won't be boisterous; we’re all business. 
I'll give them a little talk about things 
going on in other parts of the company 
that they wouldn’t otherwise know. 
There'll be a question period.” 

Fairless hasn’t got all the answers. On 
any top decision, he has to get the approval 
of Board Chairman Irving S. Olds, 64, 
and 60-year-old Enders M. (‘Van”) 
Voorhees, chairman of the powerful Fi- 
nance Committee. Olds is a Yale man ('07) 
who distinguished himself at Harvard Law 
(‘10), served as secretary to Justice Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, later worked for the 
Morgans, and now specializes in policy. 
Voorhees is a crack financier who did so 
well at Johns-Manville, another Morgan- 
influenced firm, that he was moved over to 
Big Steel; he has financed Big Steel's ex- 
pansion out of earnings. Both Olds and 
Voorhees have offices at 71 Broadway, Big 
Steel's traditional nerve center, where Fair- 
less joins them each Tuesday afternoon, 
commuting from Pittsburgh in his private 
car, the Laurel Ridge. 

Fairless lives with his second wife, the 
former Mrs. Hazel Hatfield Sproul (his 
first wife died in 1942), and two servants 
in a rambling red brick, twelve-room house 
near Ligonier, 50 miles southeast of Pitts- 
burgh. He had known Mrs. Sproul casually 
for years. In 1944, Fairless’ only son 
Blaine married Caroline Sproul, Mrs. 
Sproul’s only daughter. Three months after 
Blaine married Caroline, Fairless married 
her mother, a divorcee. 

Ride into Steel. The town of Pigeon 
Run, where Ben Fairless was born, was a 
small cluster of sooty frame houses hard 
by the hillside coal pits where Fairless’ 
father, David Williams, grubbed out a 
meager living for his wife and four children, 
Williams had such a hard time making ends 
meet that his wife’s sister, Sarah Fairless, 
took five-year-old Ben to live with her in 


nearby Justus. In the front room of their 
house by the railroad tracks, her husband, 
Jacob Fairless, ran a grocery. The couple 
adopted Ben, and he took their name. 

Ben started selling papers (the Cleve- 
land Press), later worked as a janitor at 
the high school until he graduated, taught 
country school during the winters to pay 
for his summer schooling at Wooster col- 
lege, a Presbyterian school noted for its 
earnest emphasis on hard work and scholar- 
ship. Wooster was full of young men equal- 
ly determined to get ahead. Ben ate at a 
boarding house where Robert E. Wilson, 
now chairman of Standard Oil of Indiana, 
waited on table, and played on a baseball 
team (the “Never-Sweats”) with Karl T. 
Compton, now chairman of the corporation 
of M.I.T., and Karl's brother Wilson, until 
recently, president of the State College of 
Washington. Deciding to become a civil 
engineer, Ben switched to Ohio Northern 
University, working summers as an at- 
tendant in an insane asylum. In 1913, with 
his hard-won degree, he returned to Justus 
to work as a surveyor for the railroad. 
He got into the steel business by ac- 
cident. In Massillon, “General” Jacob 
Coxey was gathering an army of unem- 
ployed to make a second march on Wash- 
ington in protest against the hard times. 
Ben took an interurban to watch the show, 
but never got to Massillon. Just outside 
the town he saw men clearing the site for 
a new plant for the Central Steel Com- 
pany. He hopped off, asked for a job, and 
got it. He went to work even though it was 
a Sunday—and his 23rd birthday. 

Pinch-Hitter. When the plant was fin- 
ished, Ben talked General Manager Fred 
Griffiths into keeping him on as a field 
engineer. Ben knew little about steel, but 
a lot about baseball, and ¢hat knowledge 
came in handy. Ohio companies, rich with 
war profits, had organized the famed “out- 


* With Mrs, Blaine Fairless and daughter. 
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law” Midwest League, and were recruiting 
Big Leaguers for their teams. - Fairless 
was given the job of rounding up a team, 
the “Agathons.” He managed it so well— 
smoothing over the constant squabbling 
of the stars—that the Agathons won the 
league pennant. Fred Griffiths, impressed 
by Fairless’ peacemaking talents, threw 
him a trickier pitch. 

The Army was complaining about faulty 
steel, and Fairless was told to settle the 
trouble. Fairless, demonstrating his ability 
to find common-sense solutions to prob- 
lems, broke a paper clip in half, handed 
half to the Army inspector and suggested: 
“If any steel has pits big enough for us to 
poke this clip in, let’s agree it’s faulty.” 
The officer, delighted with the idea’s sim- 
plicity, agreed; most of the steel passed 
the test. Griffiths, who later became presi- 
dent of Central Steel was delighted too: 
he boosted this promising youngster to 
superintendent, then general manager. 

Fairless’ managing technique was to let 
men talk their grievances out, and if that 
didn’t work, throw them out. Once he 
called two men in to talk over a quarrel. 
“When I made a grab for the other guy,” 
one of the disputants recalls, “Ben grabbed 
me by the neck and threw me out of his of- 
fice.” He was tough in other ways. When 
pickets under William Z, Foster—then an 
A.F.L. organizer, now the top U.S. Commu- 
nist—tried to close down the plant to organ- 
ize it, Fairless decided that the best way to 
break up the picketing was to start a fight, 
and get the pickets arrested. Cursing and 
swinging his fist, he led the assault. The 
plan failed, but the pickets quit anyway. 
Years later, Fairless met a strike in another 
way. Although Griffiths, under pressure 
from other businessmen and churchmen, 
wanted to settle, Fairless brought in 500 
strikebreakers and broke the strike. 

When Central took over another plant, 
Fairless told its men: “No management in 
this plant has ever lasted 22 months. 
We've got a lot to do in 22 months.” So 
saying, he fired unnecessary staffers, in- 
cluding a highly paid relative of a dom- 
inant stockholder, gave the job to the 
assistant of the discharged man. When 
the plant was ticking smoothly, Fairless 
called in the former assistant, gave him a 
fat raise and explained: “I was gambling 
my job on yours. If you hadn’t made good 
after I fired the other guy, I'd have been 
fired. You came through.” 

Ruthless towards others’ nepotism, Fair- 
less showed no favoritism of his own. His 
father, sister and two brothers had come 
to work at Central Steel, but they got the 
pay of ordinary workers. His father, now 
86, worked at the plant until his retire- 
ment in 1934. 

Fairless became a crack salesman for 
Central Steel, thought up ingenious tricks 
to grab business, often from under U.S. 
Steel’s nose. By the time he was 38, Fair- 
less was president of Central. When Cleve- 
land’s Cyrus Eaton combined it with his 
new Republic Steel in 1930, Fairless be- 
came executive vice president of the new 
giant. Soon Big Steel’s Myron Taylor dis- 
covered that wherever Big Steel was losing 
business, it was frequently losing it to 
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“Sure, I'd like to buy stocks. Who wouldn't? But ’'m 
no millionaire, nowhere near it. I do manage to save a 
little, sure. Maybe $40 or $50 a month over and above 
what I need for living expenses, insurance, and 
emergencies, But the most I could spare right now 

is $500—and what good is that? You can't get rich on a 
couple of shares, so I guess I'll just have to wait...” 


And that’s how it goes with thousands of people each year who 
could start on a sound investment program — but don’t. And 
that’s too bad. 

Why? 

Well, for one thing, $500 probably buys a lot more than you 
think. You see, stock values don’t always depend on price. A 
stock selling at $40 a share, for instance, can easily be as good 
a buy as one selling at $80— often a better buy. 

As a matter of fact, $40 a share is just about the average price 
of all the 1039 common stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange. Some cost only $2 or $3 a share, others sell for hundreds 
of dollars, but $40 is about the average. So on the basis of that 
average, your $500 would buy at least 12 shares of stock. 

And since 9 out of 10 of those 1039 stocks paid dividends last 
year — dividends that averaged more than 6% —you might expect 
a similar return on your investment — or about $30 a year. 

Now that’s not a fortune, no. But it is a start. And don’t for- 
get that in hundreds of cases you'll be getting dividends year 
after year. 

Risk? Yes, there’s a risk, but there’s a risk in just having 
money. The risk that it won't buy as much a few years from 
now, if prices keep going up. But if that happens, one thing is 
sure: Dollars invested in common stocks have a better chance 
of growing than dollars that you simply set aside. 

So never let “just $500” stop you from starting on a sound 
investment program, 

We'll give you all the help we can in planning that program 
. .. do everything possible to help you select the most suitable 
stocks for your money — and your objectives. And if you already 
own securities, we'll be glad to review your holdings, 

There’s no charge, no obligation. Just write to us, in confidence 
of course, about your situation. Simply address — 


Department S-77 


MERRILL Lyncu, Perce, FENNER & BEANE 


70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 97 Cities 
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met 
New England 


in a hurry 


“With orders piling 
up as they are,” I told 
the board of directors, 
“we've got to make a 
decision on the loca- 
tion of our new plant. 
Our reports are in and 
we've madeourstudies, 
Now we've got to get 
going.” 

“Listen,” one of the 
directors said. “I know 
one place where we can 
locate that’s absolutely 
fool-proof.”” 

“Where?” the rest 
of us asked him. 

**New England. 
Plenty of intelligent, 
skilled labor. Best 


labor-management re- 





lations in the country. 
The most highly inte- 
grated industrial 
region, too. Plenty of 
fast, dependable trans- 
portation for raw mate- 
rialsand finished goods, 
And wonderful living 





ws 
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about.” 

Well—we took his word for it— 
built our new plant in New England, 
And believe me, it was the best move 
we ever made! 


conditions!” 
“Sounds like Paradise,” 
I said. “How do you know 
so much about the place?” 
“My company hasa plant there,’ 
he said. “I know what I'm talking 















NEW ENGLAND 
IS THE 
PLACE TO LIVE 
AND WORK! 


NEW ENGLAND'S 
LARGEST 
ELECTRIC 
SYSTEM 


Fairless. Taylor went after him, and hired 
him. 

The Test of Bigness. Government 
trustbusters think, as they always have, 
that Big Steel is too big, and yearn to 
break it up. Yet twice the U.S, Supreme 
Court has refused to clip the company’s 
growth, has permitted it to expand and 
buy Consolidated Steel Co., in 1946, the 
West Coast’s biggest fabricator. Even the 
Attorney General approved Big Steel’s 
purchase of the war-surplus $200 million 


Geneva, Utah plant, because Big Steel | 


alone was big enough to buy it. 

The paradox of steel’s position, as Fair- 
less frequently points out, is that if Big 
Steel lags in expansion, it is lashed for 
sabotaging defense; if it expands, the 
trustbusters want to shrink it. The fact 
is that a new measure of bigness is re- 
quired to serve the rapidly growing U.S. 
economy. Only big companies can meet 
the tremendous costs of expansion. Where 
Big Steel once spent $80 for each ton of 
new capacity, it is spending almost $300 
per capacity-ton for the new Fairless 
Works. Big Steel has expanded out of 
earnings, but under the new taxes, it is 
finding that much harder to do. Last week 
Chairman Olds reported that Big Steel's 
third-quarter profits, which were $59.7 
million in 1950, had tumbled to $27.9 
million—from $2.04 a share to only 83¢. 
Reason: a $26 million boost in taxes. 

The test of Big Steel’s right to its size 
is the way it has shouldered its economic 
and social responsibilities. On the whole, 
it has acquitted itself well. Despite the 
fact that steel has had a sellers’ market 
for eleven years, its prices have risen 
82% while all prices of all commodities 
have shot up 126% on the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics Index. Big Steel has not 
throttled competition; its smaller rivals 
have grown even faster. The compelling 
reason for building the Fairless Works at 
tidewater was to meet Bethlehem’s com- 
petitive edge on the East Coast, where its 
Bethlehem & Sparrow’s Point plants can 
ship out steel by water, undercutting the 
higher-priced rail costs of Pittsburgh steel. 

The steelworker’s social gains, hard won 
though they often were, are equally im- 
pressive. He is the highest paid in the 
world; his $1.93 average hourly wage ex- 
ceeds the average of all manufacturing 
industries ($1.61). Big Steel is now spend- 
ing $300 million a year to provide $100- 
a-month pensions (including social secur- 
ity) at retirement. 

The Tests of the Future. But in the 
technical field, slow-moving U.S. Steel 
has seldom led the pack. Republic was the 
first to introduce the “oxygen-pressure”’ 
process, which is boosting blast furnace 
efficiency by as much as 30%. It also 
joined with tiny Babcock & Wilcox to 
start the revolutionary method of con- 
tinuous-casting (Time, Aug. 30, 1948), 
which permits steel to be cast directly 
into billets without first going through 
soaking pits and blooming mills. Other 
rivals are jumping ahead with newer proc- 
esses. Crucible Steel Co. is perfecting two 
new alloys which are hard enough for the 
tremendous heat of jet engines, but do 


















5 This Christmas 
TerTanTwosome ! 


(So he can change ENTIRELY 
from “‘Everyday"’to‘’Sunday Best") 


A Belt for Dress... 





The Town and Country... Tan-Brown or 
Mahogany full grain cowhide. Moulded cen+ 
ter, rolled edge, with fine mock stitch. One 
inch wide, with solid bross buckle, 2.50 


Another for Casual Wear 





The Storm Welt... New simulated welt- 
stitch cowhide. 3%, inch wide in—Tan, Mae 
hogany, Ebony, Marine Grey. $2.00 
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INVESTMENT COMPANY 
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1932 
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Prospectus describing Company and 
terms of offering may be obtained 
from Investment Dealers or 2500 Russ 
Building, San Francisco 4, California. 
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Am interested in receiving information 


on Commonwealth Investment Company. 


Will you please send me a copy of 
the Prospectus. 
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Industrial Partner To A Free World 


Before World War II, not a single pound of chemical 
fiber was produced in Mexico. Today Mexico is one 
of the large producers of man-made fibers with pro- 
duction now exceeding 33 million pounds per year. 

This story of industrial progress began less than 
five years ago with the building of two plants in 
Mexico to produce acetate and rayon yarns and 
fibers. These plants were financed with Mexican 
and Celanese capital and are manned almost entirely 
by Celanese-trained Mexican personnel, utilizing 
Celanese-produced basic materials. 

Nearly 300 weaving, dyeing, and finishing mills 
are now manufacturing the output of these plants 
into fabrics which are, in turn, going into a new and 
growing domestic garment industry. Thus, the as- 
surance of first grade yarn supplies has provided the 
impetus for a whole new Mexican industry. 

Here is a striking example of how export markets 
are served by Celanese Corporation of America. In 


CHEMICAL FIBERS ° 
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other countries, too, the same program is at work. 
By contributing production and technical background 
and basic organization, Celanese helps these coun- 
tries serve themselves and at the same time increases 
the Corporation’s total volume of business. 
Establishment of healthy industry through the 
development of latent technical skills is serving to 
raise the standard of living and strengthen the econ- 
omy and governments of free peoples all over the world. 
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CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
180 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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USE NIGHT LETTERS! 


You save time and money — 
new liberalized rates give you 
50 words to start with! 
Plenty of room to say what 
you want—tTelegrams get 
Top Priority attention, too! 


For any business purpose 
A TELEGRAM 
DOES THE JOB 
BETTER 
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HAVE YOUR NIGHT LETTER COVERING 
NEW PRICE SCHEDULES. PLEASE 
TELEGRAPH WHETHER THEY APPLY 
TO WILSON ORDER CONTAINED 

IN MY REPORT YESTERDAY. 
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UNIO 
















REQUESTS 


WIRE ME CARE HOTEL IMPERIAL 
TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS EXPENSE 

FUNDS TODAY BY TELEGRAPHIC MONEY 
ORDER. SEEING SMITH AT ACME TODAY 
ON ADDITIONAL ORDER. 





NOW, cevioes 


Telegraph rates give you 
more for your money. 
Ask your nearby Western | === | 
Union office for this 
revised rate folder. 
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not require cobalt, which is gravely short. 

The gravest problem facing Big Steel— 
and the industry—is the tremendous rate 
at which today’s production is eating up 
U.S. iron-ore reserves. Within 20 years, 
the richest ores of Big Steel’s Mesabi 
Range will be exhausted. Big Steel is al- 
ready acting to meet that fact. It has 
found a tremendous mountain of ore in 
Venezuela’s Cerro Bolivar. Bethlehem is 
already tapping rich Venezuelan ores clos- 
er to the sea at El Pao. Republic is now 
importing 10,000 tons of Liberian ores a 
month. Republic and five other steelmak- 
ers are jointly spending $200 million to 
hack through the wilds of Labrador to 
reach another huge ore reserve. And even 
the dwindling Mesabi still has immense 
supplies of low-grade, rock-bound ore 


CatTcuer Farrtess (1912) 
After a pennant, a trickier pitch. 


called taconite. Big Steel is about to put 
it to use, will soon complete its first two 
plants for separating the ore from the 
rock. It will thus open up an additional 
source of ore. 

Guns & Butter. Big Steel has to hustle 
to keep up with the expansion parade, 
even though it is now spending another 
staggering $r billion (on top of the $1 
billion already spent in the last five years). 
In Pittsburgh last week, Jones & Laugh- 
lin’s President Ben Moreell tapped the 
first steel from a new open-hearth furnace, 
the first major U.S. steel plant completed 
since the Korean war began. It is the first 
of eleven new furnaces which Jones & 
Laughlin will shortly finish, to expand its 
steel production. By 1952’s end, Jones & 
Laughlin will have spent $390 million in 
six years, boosted its capacity by 32%. 
By the same time, Bethlehem—Big Steel’s 
chief rival—will have spent $700 mil- 

















TO YOUNG MEN 
WHO WANT TO 
GET AHEAD 


Advice from The 
Wall Street Journal 


You are living in a period of far- 
reaching changes. New inventions, new 
industries, and new ways of doing busi- 
ness are creating opportunities for men 
who want to get ahead. 

It will pay you to find out about these 
things. And one place to find out is in 
the pages of The Wall Street Journal. 
You probably think The Journal is just 
for millionaires. That is WRONG. The 
Journal is a daily business guide for 
every substantial citizen. Its readers in- 
clude many of the wealthiest people in 
this country. Yet The Journal can also 
be of enormous help to ambitious men 
who want to succeed while they are still 
young. 

The Journal has the largest staff of 
writers on business and finance. It is the 
only business paper served by all four 
big press associations. It comes to you 
DAILY. You get the fastest possible 
warning of any new trend that may af- 
fect your business, your job or your per- 
sonal income. You get the facts in time to 
protect your interests or seize quickly a 
new opportunity to profit or win ad- 
vancement. The Journal costs $20 a year, 
but you can get a Trial Subscription for 
3 months for $6 — 77 issues (in U. S. and 
Possessions). Just tear out this ad and 
attach check for $6 and mail. Or tell us 
to bill you. Address: The Wall Street 
Journal, 44 Broad St., New York 4, N.Y. 
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lion, boosted its capacity 36% since 1946. 
Inland is spending $145 million, Repub- 
lic $250 million, Wheeling $100 million, 
Allegheny Ludlum $60 million, Crucible 
$75 million, National $150 million, Kaiser 
$25 million. 

By 1953, within the space of three 
years, the whole industry will have ex- 
panded its capacity by one-fifth. The na- 
tion’s steel capacity will then be so vast 
that all the demands of rearmament (at 
current estimates) will take only one- 
tenth of the supply. Not only will the U.S. 
have steel for arms, but enough left over 
for more civilian production than ever 
before. Thanks to the men of steel, from 
the grimiest billet-scurfer to the captains 
like Ben Fairless, there will be blast fur- 
naces enough for America’s forge. 


COMMUNICATIONS 
All Bets Are Off 


Over the wires to its 30,000 offices and 
agencies in the U.S., Western Union last 
week tapped out an order: don’t take any 
messages or money orders involving bets. 
The order came after a Cumberland, N.J. 
county court convicted Western Union 
and its branch manager, Charles H. Frake, 
40, of “maintaining a disorderly house” 
(i.e., a place where illegal business is 
conducted). The state charged that W.U. 
broke a New Jersey law banning off- 
track horse-race betting by handling $300,- 
coo in betting messages and money orders 
wired to out-of-state bookies. W.U. main- 
tained that since New Jersey has no 
law specifically banning betting messages, 
it had no right as a common carrier to 
refuse the messages. But with W.U., facing 
a $1,000 fine and its branch manager a 
similar fine plus a jail sentence, W.U. 
ordered the ban on bet messages, lest it 
endanger other employees. 


MANAGEMENT 
"Don't Be Disagreeable"™ 


The good wife of a good corporation 
executive knows her job as well as any 
other employee on her husband’s staff. 
She is sociable, acts as a “good, low-key 
stabilizer” for her husband, and knows 
exactly how to keep in a dead heat with 
the Joneses without forging ahead by a 
single grand piano or Buick Roadmaster. 

She puts her most fashionable foot for- 
ward at company parties, keeps her drink- 
ing hand back (“Never get tight at a 
company party”) and, above all, remem- 
bers: “Don’t be disagreeable to any com- 
pany people you meet. You never know.” 

After surveying 130 wives and more 
than 100 companies all over the U.S., 
ForTUNE reports (in a pair of articles 
ending in the current issue) that the wives 
aren’t overestimating the importance of 
their jobs one bit. Some corporations now 
consider executives’ wives almost as im- 
portant as executives; and the wives take 
to their new position just as if it had been 
part of their marriage vows. 

A Quiet Dinner. More & more com- 
panies, says Fortune, are interviewing 
wives before hiring their husbands. About 
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“Employment Opps 


alynt, Ind of chem st on2y. 
SU Quunigos, Yunlic, Ne HLg. > $22,000 | 
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‘Does Your 
Business Attract 
the People it Seeks? 


Competition for able employees is keen today. You can 
do much to secure and retain the people your business 
needs with an attractive, well integrated employee bene- 
fit program. 

Our employee benefit planning staff is familiar with all 
aspects of pension, profit sharing, group insurance and 
other types of employee benefits. We have helped many 
clients to coordinate and increase the effectiveness of 
existing plans within their budget requirements. 


Our representative will be pleased to visit you at your 
request. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


EMPLOYEE BENEFIT PLAN CONSULTANTS 
Insurance Brokers—Average Adjusters 
63 WALL STREET + NEW YORK 5 


Detroit + Cleveland + Philaddphia 
+ Havana 


AKRY Art. FAR, 
aM Citas, 
bois 


New York + Chicago + San Prancisco + Los Angeles : 
Pittshureh + Buffalo + Seattle + Vancouver + Winniper + Montreal + Toronto 


This advertisement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


NEW _ISSUE October 31, 1951 


174,137 Shares 


Sharon Steel Corporation 
Common Stock 


(without par value) 


Price $42 per share 


Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from any of the several 
underwriters, including the undersigned, only in States in which 
such underwriters are qualified to act as dealers in securities 
and in which the Prospectus may legally be distributed. 


The First Boston Corporation 
Lehman Brothers 
Goldman, Sachs & Co. 


Glore, Forgan & Co. 
Kidder, Peabody & Co. 


Blyth & Co., Inc. 
Harriman Ripley & Co. 
Incorporated 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Shields & Company 
Stone & Webster Securities Corporation | Hemphill, Noyes, Graham, Parsons & Co, 


Hornblower & Weeks Shearson, Hammill & Co. 
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engineer!” 


You'll say that with pride. Men who 


can meet Boeing engineering stand- 
ards share the prestige of leadership. 
They are doing vitally important work 
in the most challenging of all fields. 
Bocing’s Engineering Division has 
been growing steadily for 35 years. 
Today, it offers extraordinary career 
opportunities for the following: 


Experienced and junior aeronautical, 
mechanical, electrical, electronics, 
civil, acoustical, weights and tooling 
engineers for design and research; 
servo-mechanism designers and analysts; 
and physicists and mathematicians 

with advanced degrees. 


Here, at Bocing, you'll find stability 
and opportunity. You'll face the 
challenge of working on such vital 
programs as the B-47 and B-52 jet 
bombers, guided missiles and other 
revolutionary developments. Open- 
ings are available at both Seattle and 
Wichita. Your choice of location — 
the Midwest or Pacific Northwest. 
You'll enjoy good salaries that grow 
with you, and Boeing provides a mov- 
ing and travel expense allowance. 

Yes, you'll be proud to say, “I’m a 
Bocing engineer!” 


WRITE TODAY TO THE ADDRESS BELOW 
OR USE THE CONVENIENT COUPON 


JOHN C. SANDERS, statt Engineer— Personnel 
pepT, A-11 
Boeing Airplane Company, Seattle 14, Wash. 


Engineering opportunities at Boeing interest i] 
me. Please send me further information. J 


a lstesiesieniestentententententenentenete | 
| 
1 
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Name 
Address 
City and Stote 
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Bernarda Bryson for Fortune 


OrFice Party 
Fashionable foot forward, drinking hand back. 


half the companies surveyed have wife- 
screening programs and others are getting 
ready to start them. The practice is to 
make “an informal social visit” at home, 
invite the couple to dinner, or even ask 
the husband to bring his wife along to an 
interview for a job. One company care- 
fullyechecks the wife’s credit rating and 
her popularity in her community. Another 
turns down at least 20% of its trainee 
applicants, who were otherwise accepta- 
ble, because of their wives. 

An increasing number of films, bro- 
chures and special mailings are sent to 
wives. Salesmen’s wives sometimes get 
heavy-handed reminders that the com- 
pany is running a sales contest in which 
their husbands can win such prizes as fur 
coats, refrigerators, toasters, etc. Another 
firm has set up a kind of finishing school 
for wives. “As soon as the husband reaches 
the $8,000-to-$10,000 bracket, his wife 
becomes eligible for grooming.” A vice 
president’s wife takes her in hand, shows 
her where to shop, eat, vacation and how 
to dress and entertain. 

The Ornery Wife. “It’s tough,” com- 
plains the wife of a 35-year-old plant 
manager. “You have to leave behind your 
old friends. You have to weigh the people 
you invite to parties. You have to be 
careful of who you send Christmas cards 
to and who you don’t.” But, on balance, 
most wives go along willingly. ForTUNE 
finds that “‘she does like her way of life... 
She has become such an ally of the corpo- 
ration. . . it would almost appear that she 
and the corporation are ganging up on 
the husband.” 

Even though the wives seem to thrive 
on it, some still yearn for the day when 
“everyone could just get together in a sort 
of secret cartel on ambition.” ForTUNE 
itself puts in a plug for the “ornery wife,” 


thinks the “integration” has gone too far. 
“Conformity,” says an editorial on the 
survey, “is being elevated into something 
akin to a religion.” But there are still 
companies that will have no part of it. 
Says one auto executive: ‘Wives’ activi- 
ties are their own business. What do these 
companies want for their $10,000? Slav- 
ery, too?” 


RETAIL TRADE 


Macy's v. Sunbeam 

When Manhattan’s R. H. Macy & Co. 
started a price war last spring, it trimmed 
the tag on Sunbeam Mixmasters to $26.59, 
more than $3 below the wholesale price. 
Last week Sunbeam slapped a‘ $6,000,000 
triple-damages suit on Macy’s, charging it 
had unlawfully restrained trade by using 
Mixmasters as loss-leaders. The price war 
followed the U.S. Supreme Court decision 
that retailers such as Macy’s, who hadn’t 
signed contracts with manufacturers, need 
not abide by fixed pricing.* During the 
war, Macy’s Mixmaster sales, says Sun- 
beam, jumped from 3.3% of New York's 
total to 56.2%. Even though Sunbeam 
now refuses to sell to Macy’s, and has all 
its wholesalers on fair-trade contracts, 
Macy’s still manages to buy Sunbeam 
products. “Macy’s” says Sunbeam, has 
“corrupted various Sunbeam contracting 
wholesalers and retailers to violate their 
contracts by reselling Sunbeam's merchan- 
dise to Macy’s at less than the contract 
fair-trade price.” 
% Sunbeam’s suit was based on the Sherman an- 
titrust law rather than fair-trade laws. Last 
week Sunbeam lost a decision in the U.S. circuit 
court of appeals when a verdict ordering two 
Sunbeam retailers to sell at fair-trade prices was 


reversed to bring it in line with the Supreme 
Court's decision. 
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What puts them in the air? 


When aviation leaps ahead with the 
creation of a great new airplane, you 
can be sure of this: behind it are 
millions of engineering man-hours and 
vast expenditures for research facilities. 


Bocing’s laboratories for research and 
experiment are second to none in the 
industry. And they are in constant 
use. Much of the equipment they con- 
tain has no duplicate anywhere in the 
world because it has been designed 
and developed by the Company’s own 


engineers for entirely new purposes. 

Even more vital to leadership in air- 
craft design and production are the men 
who use research and make it work. 
As a Boeing executive puts it: “You 
can have all the laboratories in the 
world, but you’ve got to mix them 
with experience.” 

Here is an organization that has built 
more large four-engine aircraft than any 
other manufacturer. Many Bocing en- 
gineers have lived and breathed the 


Among Boeing's facilities for research and development are Acoustical, Aerodynamic, 


Armament, Electrical, Electronic, Flight Test, 


Hydraulic, Mechanical Equipment, Metallurgical, 


Physical Research, Propulsion and Structural Test Laboratories, and the Boeing Wind Tunnel. 





Boeing B-47 Stratojet in a rocket-assist takeog. 


aerodynamic, mechanical, electrical and 
power problems of big plane production 
for more than fifteen years. 


It is that broad experience, backed 
by ingenuity and sound research, that 
has given America today’s Bocing 
Stratocruisers and C-97 Stratofreight- 
ers, B-29 and B-50 Superfortresses, the 
lightning-fast B-47 Stratojets and — 
newest of all—the Bocing B-52 cight- 
jet heavy bomber now being prepared 
for initial flight. 


BSOEMNT& 





More reserves of iron ore. This 
grinding mill is part of Allis- 
Chalmers’ wide range of reduction 
machinery for processing low-grade 
ores, such as taconite, to extend the 
nation’s iron reserves. 


More air for blast furnaces. De- 
pendable Allis-Chalmers turbo- 
blowers supply blast furnaces with 
huge volumes of air at low cost. 
Takes 31% tons of air to make a ton 
of iron from ore! 


More power for rolling mills. 
Giant Allis-Chalmers motors and 
control devices drive the rolls that 
turn out steel bars, rods, plates and 
sheets. Smaller motors are used 


through every step of metal working. 


These Little Pigs 


PROSPER ra POWER / 


America's strength, 
prosperity and good 
living have been paced 
by rapidly expanding 
generation and utilization 
of electric power. 





Went Home_ 























ALLIS-CHALMERS & 


Machinery that Aids all Industry— 
Furthers American Good Living! 





yo LOOKING AT “pigs” of iron. They're 
the building blocks of modern good living. 


They're turned into steel for your plumbing 


and heating systems... for your refrigerator, 
toaster, radio and television set . . . for literally 


millions of home, industrial and defense products. 


From mine to rolling mill to assembly plant, 
Allis-Chalmers machines and equipment speed 
steel on its way to you. 


Allis-Chalmers bulldozers clean up the pits 
. .. Allis-Chalmers crushers and screens reduce 
and classify the ore . . . Allis-Chalmers blowers 
help make the raw steel . . . Allis-Chalmers 
rolling mill motors and control help convert it 
into finished stock, 


Today, there’s hardly a manufactured prod- 
uct of métal, wood, plastics or textiles that isn’t 
brought to you with the aid of Allis-Chalmers 
industrial machinery! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 























Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


make your dinner complete 


avatar: 


either of these two ways 


from this bottle <—— 
with the 


es 


(Advertisement) 


invited to jotw 





there ZO famoud amen in one of 
the welds most distinguished elubs 


Luciws Beene 

Greonrce Biopie 

Louts BromFieLp 

Louts CaLnern 

Francis Grover CLEVELAND 
Evy CuLBertson 

Tue Duke pt Verpura 
Denis Conan Doyie 

May. Georce Frecoine Eviot 
Sir Cepric Harpwicke 


@ These members of the world-famous 
After-Shave Club know the importance 
of paying attention to their appear- 
ance. They put a dash of after-shave 
lotion on their faces every morning. 
It’s stimulating and refreshing—helps 
keep a young, healthy appearance. 
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Dennts Kinc 

Paut Lukas 

Laurirz MeLcutor 

Tue Marquess or Mitrorp Haven 
Rosert MontcomMery 

Wicrrep Pevcetier 

Ez1o Pinza 

Norman Rockwett 

ALBERT SPALDING 

James Tourser 


Why don’t you, Joo, make a point 
of taking a young man’s care of the 
details that keep up your appearance! 
You will find that when you look 
your best, you feel your best... do 
your best. Join the After-Shave Club 
... use Aqua Velva tomorrow morning. 





CINEMA 
Box Office 


October's top draws at the box office, 
as reported by Variety: 

1) An American in Paris (M-G-M) 

2) A Streetcar Named Desire (Warner) 

3) A Place in the Sun (Paramount) 

4) David and Bathsheba (20th Century- 
Fox) 

5) The Desert Fox (20th Century-Fox) 


By the Numbers 

n all the Hollywood hubbub over tele- 
vision’s steadily rising power (see RapbIo 
& Tv), everyone conceded that the ones 
who were sure to get it in the neck were 
the nation’s theater owners. But by last 
week the theatermen could report that 
they don’t even feel a crick. Latest figures 
showed 23,397 movie houses (3,508 of 
them drive-ins) now operating in the U.S., 
v. 18,172 in pre-TV 1945. 


The New Pictures 

Young Scarface (M.K.D. Distribu- 
tors), imported from England three years 
after it was filmed, should have stayed 
discreetly at home. It starts with an im- 
pressive list of credits: an adaptation of 
Novelist Graham Greene’s Brighton Rock, 
scripted by Greene and Terence Rattigan 
(see below) for the producing-directing 
team of John and Roy (Seven Days Till 
Noon) Boulting. But the film reflects little 
credit on any of them. 

The power of Greene’s book lay chiefly 
in his detailed character study of Pinkie, 
a 17-year-old hoodlum personifying pure 
evil, and in the religious conflict within 
the simple waitress who loved him. Except 
for a single refinement of the book’s final 
irony, the movie treats its characters whol- 
ly on the surface. The result looks enough 
like a second-rate U.S, crime melodrama 
to make the new title seem an accurate 
label. Brighton Rock loses its soul when 
young Scarface becomes just another de- 
scendant of Chicago’s Scarface Al. 





The Browning Version (J. Arthur 
Rank; Universal Intemational) is Play- 
wright Terence (The Winslow Boy) Rat- 
tigan’s own adaptation of his one-acter 
about a Mr. Chips-in-reverse, an unloved, 
dried-up academic tyrant on the way out 
of an English public school after 18 years. 
Like the play, the film daubs life liberally 
with greasepaint. But it is still a moving 
story, and lends British support to the 
Hollywood slogan that movies are better 
than ever—especially when adapted with 
care from successful plays or novels. 
Schoolmaster Andrew Crocker-Harris 
(Michael Redgrave), the most unheroic 
hero of the year, is a failure to his finger- 
tips, as teacher, husband and colleague. 
His heart is failing, too, forcing him to 
leave his job, to no one’s regret. Stuffy 
and coldly embittered, he is derided by 
his pupils, who call him “The Crock”; 
patronized by the headmaster (Wilfrid 
Hyde White), who is ready to withhold 
his pension; cuckolded by a younger 
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No average man will relish 
this utterly different kind of magazine... 


but if you number among your friends 
onewho prizes the unique, thechallenging 
and the stimulating ... then Gentry 
is the Christmas gift for bim. 


If, perchance, you have seen a copy of 
the first issue of GENTRY in the home 
of a discerning friend, then you know 
why we say that only those of an unusual 
turn of. mind can fully appreciate this 
$2-a-copy magazine. GENTRY is edited for 
the rather rare individual whose mind is ever 
open to new ideas, new forms; for the indi- 
vidual who respects the best of the thinking 
and art which has endured over the years; 
who feels that there is much, much more to 
living than merely making a living; and 
therefore seeks constantly to gain more from 
his hourly association with people, objects 
and ideas. 

Among your friends there may be one, 
possibly three or four such people; and since 
you wish to present them with a Christmas 
gift of an especial nature, which is attuned 





to their high level of thinking, we suggest a 
year's subscription to GENTRY (4 issues) as 
a suitable gift. Here, for example, is a brief 
description of just a few out of the long list 
of editorial features which will appear in the 
next issue of GENTRY; you can judge from 
them how intrigued and enthralled your dis- 
cerning friends will be when they receive 
this fine magazine. 

THE PORTFOLIO OF LOCOMOTIVES is a 
natural and equally beautiful sequel to the 
Portfolio of Old Automobiles which ap- 
peared in the first issue of GENTRY. In the 
Portfolio you will find handsomely drawn 
and expensively colored reproductions of the 
most famous types of railway locomotives, 
luxuriously printed on fine mat paper and 
suitable for mounting. 

HOW MODERN IS MODERN? Those who cre- 
ate, and many who admire, modern art and 
invention will either disagree or be enthralled 
by this article. Side by side the editors show 
examples from the works of artists and in- 
ventors of today as well as centuries ago; 
the parallel of both thinking and technique 
is striking, to say the least. Even an atomic 
explosion was foreseen in the 15th Century! 
IT COSTS NO MORE TO OWN THE PROPER 
FASHIONS, and GENTRY'’S fashion editors give 
you a preview of the most acceptable of com- 
ing fashions for men, created both abroad 
and in this country, It is intended not at all 
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as a stereotyped guide for all men’s dress, 
but rather to suggest the lines along which 
you should seek when ordering your apparel 
and haberdashery for Spring 1952. 


‘- 





FARMING FOR YOUR HORSE! How you can 
raise sufficient feed of all required types to 
nourish your horse, at virtually no cost. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HAND IN UNDER- 
STANDING is one of the most effective fea- 
tures of GENTRY. That is why, in each issue, 
you will encounter many tip-ons and many 
tri-dimensional forms of presentation. 
Not Until Issue No. 3 

In the third issue of GENTRY there will be 
a presentation of the Gentry Fly, a story on 
trout fishing, replete with full-color pictures 
and step-by-step illustrations on tying the 
Gentry Fly. The reason this story cannot 
appear until Issue No. 3 is that an actual 
hand-tied wet fly will be attached to a page 
of the story and since it takes extremely 
skilled hands to tie a fine fly, we will not 
have the thousands of Gentry Flies ready 
until sometime in March, This productive 
fly, GENTRY’s Choice, was born on the Au- 


sable River in the New York State Adiron- 
dacks in 1938 and has been discussed with 
enthusiasm by the experts. 

7 4 

In the list of those who have already over- 
subscribed the first edition of GENTRY are 
cabinet members, generals, industry leaders, 
prominent educators and journalists. Frankly, 
not all of the charter subscribers reflected the 
general enthusiasm over GENTRY, among our 
subscribers a handful (31 to be precise) 
wrote, some in strong language, to tell us 
why they objected to certain articles and 
treatments in GENTRY. On the other hand, 
here are some quotes from letters we received 
by the hundreds: 
“|. . And in the 51 
years I have been read- 
ing every available 
form of publication, I 
can sincerely write that 
GENTRY is among the | 
half dozen I shall al-| 
ways prize for their 
real contribution to} 
a fuller life... 
“. . . That's why I* 
bought GENTRY, and 
sent it to my son overseas. I want him, at this 
age, to understand and appreciate the true 
sense of what it means to be a Man...” 
“. .. My wife and I agree on one point: more 
people of substance should read GENTRY; it 
would enrich and provide them with a more 
understanding point of view in their dealings 
with other people.” 

GENTRY, despite its high price, is not a 
magazine for the wealthy alone; it is, rather, 
for those rich in mind, and such of your 
friends as can make full use of GENTRY’S 
stimulating and inspirational content will 


consider it a superb Christmas gift. 
s +s 


AN IMPORTANT POINT. When you order a 
Gift Subscription, we will instantly check 
each recipient's name against our master list 
of subscribers; should we find your friend is 
already on the rolls, you will be notified at 
once so that you may either cancel your order 
or substitute the name of another friend. 




















address 


city, zone and state 


and Ives lithograph of world champion 


free with Volume 2 of Gentry, It is printed on a heavy mat paper in 


ohn L. Sullivan will be sent 


CHRISTMAS BONUS, A very fine yg ag of a rare Currier | 
| 


the true lithograph color process with hot-plate embossing. The original, 
which is slightly larger, today is unobtainable at pees any price. 
Suitable for framing, it will 


a bonus gift to all Genray subscribers. 
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Yes! I would like to give a } 
editions) to the friends I have 


ear’s subscription to GENTRY (four 


isted below. Please take care of the 


details, and send each one your special gift card with my name. 
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GENTRY for myself, Binie 
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tion as well, $ —e 
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Payment enclosed | 


American Business Leaders use WARREN’S STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
to improve profits and human relations 





Latest Business Bulletin 


The state of business in general — and 
your business in particular — come in for 


plenty of lively discussion every day of 


the year. 

Such talk is often opinionated, colored 
by personal bias. If the speaker’s opinion 
of your company and your product is 
unfavorable, what he says may influence 
others to share his negative attitude. 

If he speaks favorably, others are 
likely to spread the good word, and your 
business reputation will prosper. 


You Can Create Favorable Opinions 
To insure that people speak favorably 
of your company and your product, you 
must furnish them with the complete 
facts. If people do not have facts, they 
must, of necessity, speak from hearsay 

— and may distort the truth. 

The most satisfactory method of cir- 
culating complete facts about the su- 
periority of your company and your 
product is through attractive printed 
pieces: booklets, brochures, folders, 
broadsides, catalogs. Printed literature 
is the ideal medium because it permits 
you to describe, document and illustrate 
each major azd minor feature in detail, 
and thereby foster public confidence in 
what you are selling. 
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Your Ally — a Good Printer 


The very first step in the preparation 
of effective printed pieces is to call in 
your printer. Describe your needs to 
him. Let him work with you right from 
the start. Then you will receive the 


maximum benefit from his knowledge of 


modern printing techniques. And you 
will get your job done more quickly and 
economically. 

Your printer will probably specify 
Warren’s Standard Printing Papers for 
your work. He wants to deliver the best 
possible printing result and he knows 
from long e xpe rience that Warren papers 
provi ide a uniform, high-quality printing 
surface. S. D. Warren Company, 89 
Broad Street, Boston 1, Massachusetts. 


BETTER PAPER—BETTER PRINTING 


at. U.S. PAT. Ore 


STAN DARD 





Printing Fapers 











instructor (Nigel Patrick), who vaguely 
pities him; despised by his wife (Jean 
Kent), who is not only unfaithful but 
keeps him fully posted on her infidelities. 

Then, in the humiliation of his last days 
at school, a simple act of kindness changes 
The Crock’s life. A pupil (Brian Smith) 
astonishes him by presenting a parting 
gift, a copy of the Agamemnon in the 
Robert Browning translation. This gesture 
pierces The Crock’s outer crust and strikes 
an emotional gusher. With the help of 
Rattigan’s facile plotting, it leads to the 
wife’s comeuppance at the hands of her 
lover and, finally, to a rebellious upsurge 
of self-respect in The Crock. 

The movie improves on the play by wid- 
ening its view of the school’s life and at- 
mosphere and enabling Rattigan to dram- 
atize incidents that the stage cramped 
him into reporting at secondhand. Such 
minor characterizations as The Crock’s 





Pupit Smirn & TEACHER REDGRAVE 
Kindness is all. 


young replacement (Ronald Howard, son 
of the late Leslie Howard), Actor Smith's 
sympathetic pupil and Actor Hyde White’s 
hypocritical headmaster seem fuller than 
before, and are skillfully played. Most to 
its credit, the film gets up close to a superb 
piece of acting by Michael Redgrave, who 
makes the schoolmaster’s inner suffering 
as vivid as his aging stoop, frigid correct- 
ness and nasal drone. 


The Big Night (Philip A. Waxman; 
United Artists) spans the painful growth 
of an insecure 17-year-old boy into man- 
hood. His big night begins with a shock- 
ing, puzzling scene: the boy (John Barry- 
more Jr.) and a group of barflies watch 
his tough bartender-father (Preston Fos- 
ter) strip to the waist and kneel docilely 
to take a brutal caning from a crippled 
sport reporter (Howard St. John). 

Already on the defensive as a timid, 
motherless misfit and now humiliated and 
enraged by what he has seen, the youth 
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*Fairfax continuous towels used by General Tire & Rubber Company's Waco See = — 
plant are serviced by Martin Linen Supply Company of Waco, Texas on Pe... Z a —= 


General Tire says Cotton Towels* are more 








Here’s How 
Linen Supply Works... 


You buy nothing .. . your 
linen supply dealer sup- 
plies everything. The low 
cost includes cabinets, pick- 
up and delivery, provides 
automatic supply of fresh- 
ly laundered towels and 
uniforms. Quantities can 
be increased or decreased 
on short notice. Local 
service is listed in your 
classified book under SER- 
VILINEN, LINEN SUPPLY 
or TOWEL SUPPLY. 














satisfactory and cost less 


e The Waco, Texas plant of General Tire & Rubber Company 
is one of the largest producers of tires in the southwest. It 
produces more than 5,500 top-quality automobile, tractor 
and truck tires each day. General takes pride in furnishing 
their 800 employees with cotton towel service. Management 
has found that this service is cheaper, promotes plant and 
washroom cleanliness and is better liked by their employees. 

Whatever your towel problem... whether you operate a 
factory, institution, office or store... you can be sure that 
soft, gentle, absorbent cotton towels will do the best job in 
promoting employee morale, building customer good will, 
increasing tidiness in your washrooms and cleanliness 
among your employees. Cotton towel service is economical, 
it’s efficient and it’s a sign of good management. 


Clean Cotton Towels... 
Sure Sign of Good Management 


Fatrtax- Towels 


A PRODUCT OF WEST POINT MANUFACTURING CO. + WELLINGTON SEARS CO., SELLING AGENTS, 65 WORTH ST., NEW YORK 13 
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It might be a new one to Smok- 
eater Sullivan, but it’s well known 
to electrical engineers. It’s the 
Plexicon tube socket, a joint devel- 
opment of Cinch Manufacturin 
Co., subsidiary of United-Carr, at 
Erie Resistor Corp. Built-in by- 
pass and coupling capacitors pro- 
vide the shortest path to ground 
for any desired tube element. Re- 
sult...simplified wiring, great 
compactness, less weight for air- 
borne electronic apparatus. 

In the aviation, automotive, elec- 
tronics and appliance industries, 
literally thousands of different fas- 
teners and allied devices, designed 
and developed by United-Carr and 
its subsidiaries, are helping to 
increase efficiency and cut costs. 
That’s why so many leading manu- 
facturers, in search of soundly 
engineered fasteners plus volume 
»roduction facilities, turn first to 
Gnund-Care — FIRST IN FASTENERS. 
© Before bidding on government contracts 

requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening devices, consult your nearest 

United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 
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arms himself with his father’s hat, jacket 
and pistol and sets out for revenge. Before 
he catches up with the reporter and some 
harsh facts of life, he drifts through the 
night in a confused haze of alcohol, hatred 
and fear. Along the way, he meets a bully- 
ing grifter (Emil Meyer), a friendly, well- 
spoken stranger (Philip Bourneuf) who 
turns into a heel, and a young girl (Joan 
Lorring) who tries to keep him from the 
murder he plans. 

Director Joseph (The Prowler) Losey 
(who also helped to write the script) waits 
until the last reel before explaining what 
the barroom beating was all about. In the 
interval, except for a talky lapse, he keeps 
The Big Night constantly absorbing. But 
at the end, explanations come in a spate 
of dialogue that covers too much ground 
too fast. 

In spite of its faults, The Big Night is 
an impressive job. Within the frame- 


work of a low-budget melodrama, it crams 





JouHN Barrymore Jr. 
He earns his name. 


an uncommon amount of character in- 
sight, originality and intense feeling, as 
well as tke seedy realism of cheap, big- 
city backgrounds in the small hours. And 
young (19) Actor Barrymore, in a turbu- 
lent, demanding role, convincingly earns 
his right to his famous name. 


When Worlds Collide (Paramount) is 
Hollywood’s most ambitious foray into 
the thin air of science-fiction. Producer 
George (Destination Moon) Pal pictures 
the end of the world in Technicolor and 
the escape by rocket of 40-odd humans 
and an arkload of animals, seeds and 
gadgets to begin life anew on another one. 

Technically, the film offers a sleekly 
handsome rocket with plenty of dials and 
levers, a few glimpses into the problem of 
transplanting life from one planet to an- 
other and fair-to-middling trick shots of 
earthly landmarks in a catastrophe of fire 
and water. But the human cast is caught 














Have this modern touch 
in your office ! 
MERCURY SWITCH 





Ss 
SILENT is the word for the G-E mercury 
switch. In hospitals, offices, homes, and 
hotels G-E mercury switches operate 
smoothly and silently . . . eliminate the 
click of spring-type switches. 


LONG SERVICE 
makes G-E mercury 
switches the choice 
for institutional and 
commercial use. 
Have your electrical 
contractor replace 
worn, noisy switches 
with G-E mercury 
switches. 








Section D62-1180, Construction Materials Department, 
General Electric Compony, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 
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MISSOURI 


HEART OF AMERICA 


HAS 82 POSSIBLE 
SOLUTIONS TO 
YOUR PROBLEM 











In Missouri —the Heart of 
America — there ore now 
evailable for immedicte 

occupancy, eighty-two industriol 
buildings. Becouse, in mony coses, 
owners ond tenants have moved to 
larger quarters, these plonts ore ready 
for you —to rent, leose or purchase. 


By locating in Missouri you assure 
yourself an unusually favorable morket 
ond transportation position — plus 

a labor supply that is skilled ond 
cooperative. 


It is to your interest to act now, os these 
buildings ore on the open morket. Send 
for current listing. Your interest will be 

kept confidentiol, of course. 






<etwoas. 











MISSOURI DIVISION OF 
RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. K.15 Jefferson City, Mo, 
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WHEREVER FOOD’S THE FINEST—IT'S COOKED ON 


COMMERCIAL COOKING EQUIPMENT 
Fine food is as much a part of Miami Beach as a suntan. 
That’s one of the reasons why visitors to this fabulous strip of 
sand, sun and sky return year after year to enjoy the hospitality 
of some of the world’s most fashionable resort hotels. They expect 
and get the finest in foods, prepared by expert chefs on the best 
equipment. Installations of Magic Chef gas commercial cooking 
equipment . . . ranges, ovens, broilers, fryers, are first throughout 


Miami Beach, Miami and Florida .. . first throughout the 
country ... wherever food’s the finest. 


If preparing or serving food is a part of your business... send 


CHEF 
MARTIN'S RESTAURANT 
OCEAN INN 

PALM RESTAURANT 
PARK AVENUE RESTAURANT 
PICCIOLOS RESTAURANT 
PLYMOUTH HOTEL 
PROMENADE HOTEL 


Additional Miami Beach MAGIC 


ALAMAC HOTEL 

ALAN GALES CELEBRITY CLUB 
AMLINGTON HOTEL 

ATLANTIC TOWERS HOTEL 
BELVEDERE HOTEL 

KHETH JACOB CONGREGATION 
BROADMOOR HOTEL 


users: 


Gay look what$ cookin’ 4 





BURDINE'S 


CARIBBEAN HOTEL 


Cont Eo Eon) \ 


CASABLANCA HOTEL 


) 


CONTINENTAL HOTEL 


DAVIS CAFETERIA 


et 





DELANO HOTEL 


EOWAROS HOTEL 


EMERALO ISLE HOTEL 


GROSSINGER PANCOAST HOTEL 


LA RUE RESTAURANT 


LOMBARDY HOTEL 


MIAMI BEACH ATHLETIC CLUB 


ROSNER GOOD HOTEL 


ROYAL YORK HOTEL 


SAN SOUCI HOTEL 


SAXONY HOTEL 


SEA GULL HOTEL 


SHORE CLUB HOTEL 


Go Go Go Go go Oo Go Go Go qo qo qo go 


A 


Go gp ep 


VERSAILLES HOTEL 


VICTOR HOTEL 


WOLFIE'S SANDWICH SHOP 









Commercial Sales Dept. 
AMERICAN STOVE COMPANY « St. Lowis 10, Mo. 
Without obligation please furnish me with additional informa 





tion about the fotlowing Magic Chef Commercial Cooking Equipment 








el td aa aime yh enh 0 Gas Ranges (Roasting and Baking Ovens / 
CHORNEY HOTEL SHERRY NORMANDY RESTAURANT CO Gridéies-Radiant Brotiers (() Deep Fat Fryers { 
EDWARDS HOTEL S. H. KRESS STORE { 
FAN AND BILL'S RESTAURANT SOVEREIGN HOTEL Firm _ —_—— 
GRORGE’S RESTAURANT TATEM HOTEL Per 
GEORGE WASHINGTON HOTEL TOWN AND BEACH CLUB = a } 
KENILWORTH HOTEL VIRGINIAN RESTAURANT Street_ 
KITTY DAVIS CLUB WALHURNE HOTEL / 
LIGGETT DRUG CO. ZION RESTAURANT \ Cty__ State. 
5 Use margin of page if necessary J 
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WHERE DUST MAKES ELECTRICITY! Dust 
storms on the Sahara Desert are often accom- 
panied by frightening displays of lightning. 
The cause: static electricity built up by col- 
lisions between dust particles and friction 
between wind and dust particles. 


=~ 


WHERE ELECTRICITY KILLS DUST! Electro- 
maze® electronic air filters literally shock dust 
and smoke out of theairwithan electric charge. 
Used wherever super-clean air is needed."File 
drawer” design makes Electromaze easier 
and less expensive to install, easier to clean, 





LOCOMOTIVES LOVE ‘EM! Diesel locomotives 
run better, last longer when they’re equipped 
with Air-Maze filter panels on cab and engine 
air intakes. Air-Maze air filter panels are typi- 
cal of the many types developed by Air-Maze 
for specific industries. 


WHETHER YOU BUILD OR USE engines, com- 
pressors, air-conditioning and ventilating 
equipment, or any device using air or liquids 
—the chances are there is an Air-Maze 
engineered filter to serve you better. Repre- 
sentatives in all principal cities, or write 
Air-Maze Corporation, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 


ReAAZS 


The Filter Engineers 


AIR FILTERS LIQUID FILTERS 


SILENCERS OIL SEPARATORS 
SPARK ARRESTERS GREASE FILTERS 
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| in the rut of Hollywood, Calif. and the 
problems of the characters trying to flee 
| doomsday are not noticeably different 
from the ones that beset fugitives from 
floods, wild Indians or police dragnets. 

The movie's main line of suspense is an 
obvious phony: Will the scientist-heroes 
build and equip their rocket before the 
star Bellus hits the earth? The script 
creates little more tension out of whether 
the adventurer (Richard Derr) who loves 
the chief scientist’s daughter (Barbara 
Rush) will be too proud to accept a cov- 
eted seat in the rocket, or whether the dis- 
gruntled technicians who must be left be- 
hind will try to commandeer the rocket 
themselves. On the sidelines, a wicked old 
capitalist (John Hoyt) who is financing 
the project tries in vain to control the 
passenger list, but there is always room for 
a cute little orphan boy or a stray puppy. 
The final group of passengers, all hand- 
picked interplanetary pioneers, look as if 
Central Casting had sent them to answer 
a chorus call. 

The subject itself exerts enough fasci- 
nation to make When Worlds Collide 
fairly easy to look at. The film’s greatest 
disappointment is its failure to overcome 
or satisfy a moviegoer’s legitimate curi- 
osity about what effect the approaching 
end of the world might have on the people 
who really live in it. 





Current & CHOICE 


Detective Story. Broadway Playwright 
Sidney Kingsley’s account of a day in a 
Manhattan detective-squad room becomes 
an even better movie as filmed by Direc- 
tor William Wyler; with Kirk Douglas 
and Eleanor Parker (Time, Oct. 29). 

The Lavender Hill Mob. Alec Guin- 
ness, as an engaging master criminal in a 
superior British concoction of wit and 
farce (Time, Oct. 15). 

An American in Paris. A buoyant, im- 
aginative musical, full of fine dances and 
as compelling as its George Gershwin 
score; with Gene Kelly and Leslie Caron 
(Tre, Oct. 8). 


Crane’s classic Civil War novel, hand- 
somely translated by Writer-Director John 
Huston into one of the best war films ever 
made; with Audie Murphy and Bill Maul- 
din (Trae, Oct. 8). 





| sitive story of an English girl growing into 


cal novel (Time, Sept. 24). 

A Streetcar Named Desire. An unvar- 
nished adaptation of Tennessee Williams’ 
prizewinning Broadway hit; with Marlon 
Brando, Vivien Leigh, Kim Hunter (Time, 
Sept. 17). 

People Will Talk. Scripter-Director 
Joseph L. Mankiewicz needles the medical 
profession in his latest comedy of U.S. 
manners & morals; with Cary Grant and 
Jeanne Crain (True, Sept. 17). 

A Place in the Sun. Producer-Director 
George Stevens’ masterly version of Drei- 
ser’s An American Tragedy; with Mont- 
gomery Clift, Elizabeth Taylor, Shelley 
Winters (Tre, Sept. 10). 











The Red Badge of Courage. Stephen | 


adolescence beside a holy river in India; | 
based on Rumer Godden’s autobiographi- | 


The River, Director Jean Renoir’s sen- | 





99 out of every 
100 shipments 


FREE FROM LOSS 





SOR DAMAGE 





RIGHT! And in one year, P-I-E 
receives less than one claim for each 
50,000 ton-miles of freight hauling! 
Yes, eastbound or westbound — you 
get unequalled pee ping securit 
lus “days vpn if delivery via P-I- 


ees "PLUS 


FASTEST-BY-LAND FREIGHT DELIVERY 
San Francisco Chicago 


Between 
LosAngeles oa { St. Lovis 
Comparable speed to all intermediate points 


Chicago * St. Lowis * Kansas City * Denver 
Elko + Reno * Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * los Angeles * Sacramento * Ockland 
General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 


* Ogden 
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OU can follow the advice of the Paperwork 

Pirate and add clerical hours to an already over- 
burdened staff—maybe hire new inexperienced help 
—or you can follow the lead of companies who 
have found the answer to both man-power prob- 
lems and increased work loads in paperwork 
mechanization. 

For example, much of the writing in both factory 
and office is repeat writing. It’s writing the same 
words and figures over and over. This writing can 
all be done mechanically the Addressograph way — 
30 to 50 times faster—with never an error—never 
an erasure—never an illegible copy. 





Work ‘em 
overtime 


Get more 
clerical help 


“Do it the hard way,” 


says the Paperwork Pirate 


In almost every department of Jarge business and 
in every small business, there are opportunities to 
save time, cut costs and get work done faster with 
simplified Addressograph methods. New Addresso- 
graph Accounting models extend these savings to 
repetitive figure work and combine the advantages 
of accounting machines with those of Addressograph 
—further speeding operations. 

Call the Addressograph office, your city. We can help 
you study your repetitive writing procedures; make 
suggestions for savings through paperwork mechan- 
ization. Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, 


Cleveland 17, Ohio—Simplified Business Methods. 


© 1951 A.M Corp. 


Addressagraph-Multigraph 


® 


Production Machines for Business Records 


SERVING SMALL BUSINESS — BIG BUSINESS ~ EVERY BUSINESS 
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"After Us the Deluge" 


THe Sevecteo Letters oF Henry ADAMS 
(279 pp.}—Edited by Newton Arvin 
—Farrar, Straus & Young ($3.50). 


As every American boy knows, he may 
grow up to be President. But very few 
boys plan on it; only one, perhaps, ever 
took it for granted. Young Henry Adams 
thought that being President was the fam- 
ily trade. It was an easy mistake for him 
to make. His great-grandfather, John 
Adams, had been the second President of 
the U.S., his grandfather, John Quincy 
Adams, the sixth. His father, Charles 
Francis Adams, was a distinguished Am- 
bassador to Great Britain (1861-68), but 
barely came within flirting distance of the 
White House. The only political mandate 
little (5 ft. 4 in.) Henry Adams ever re- 
ceived was for an occasional dinner with 
Theodore Roosevelt, whom he half scorn- 
fully dubbed “Loonatic Teddy.” 

Jilted Lover. A proud man from a 
proud clan, Henry Adams never quite 
reconciled himself to the fact that he and 
his were through setting up White House- 
keeping. He adopted the tone of the jilted 
lover and always spoke through the mask 
of failure. 

It was a bit of a pose. With his fine and 
nimble mind, he copped enough of life’s 
prizes to satisfy half a dozen ordinary 
men. As a journalist, he tossed off arti- 
cles lively as hand grenades. As history 
professor at Harvard (1870-77), he 
launched the first graduate studies in his- 
tory in the U.S. As a practicing historian, 
he wrote a classic, nine-volume study of 
the Jefferson-Madison administration. He 
hobnobbed with the great, picked every 
first-rate brain of the Victorian era, trav- 
eled from the South Seas to the Arctic 
Circle, and finally totted up the findings 
of a lifetime in his pessimistic master- 
piece, The Education of Henry Adams. 

Even if Adams had done none of these 
things, one other achievement would 
stamp him with the stripe of genius: his 
wonderful letters. To those who automat- 
ically pigeonhole Adams as a crotchety 
Cassandra, Biographer-Critic Newton Ar- 
vin’s springy sampling of the voluminous 
correspondence will come as an eye open- 
er. Tart as alum and economical as Japa- 
nese prints, the letters also spill over with 
sensuous responses to life as scandalous in 
a proper Bostonian as living on capital. 

Boston's Blight. Secretly, Henry Ad- 
ams yearned to be an improper Bostonian. 
He dragged the ball & chain of his birth 
with him wherever he went, but he always 
recognized it for the burden it was. “Bos- 
ton is a curious place. Its business in life is 
to breed and to educate. The parent lives 
for his children; the child, when educated 
himself, becomes a parent, or becomes an 
educator, or is both .. . Nothing ever 
comes of it all. There is no society worth 
the name, no wit, no intellectual energy 
. . . Everything is respectable, and noth- 
ing amusing. There are no outlaws. There 
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are not only no convictions, but no strong 
wants. Dr. Holmes* . . . is allowed to 
talk as he will—wild atheism commonly 
—and no one objects. I am allowed to sit 
in my chair at Harvard College and rail at 
everything which the college respects, and 
no one cares.”” 

After seven years, Henry Adams vault- 
ed out of that chair into marriage and out 
of Boston to Washington, His wife's tragic 
suicide in 1885 (in a depressed state she 
took potassium cyanide) sent him barrel- 
ing off to the ends of the earth: Japan, 
Samoa, Ceylon. “Positively everything in 
Japan laughs. The jinrickshaw men laugh 
while running at full speed five miles with 
a sun that visibly sizzles their drenched 
clothes. The women all laugh, but they are 
obviously wooden dolls, badly made, and 


The Bettrnann Archive 
Henry Apvams (aT 30) 
Respectability, without amusement. 





can only cackle, clatter . . . and hop or 
slide in heelless straw sandals across floors 
. . . I believe the Mikado laughs when his 
ministers have a cabinet council.” One 
Japanese item was no laughing matter for 
a Bostonian: “I was a bit aghast when one 
young woman called my attention to a 
temple as a remains of phallic worship; 
but what can one do? . . . One cannot 
quite ignore the foundations of society.” 

Pai-Pai Show. In Samoa, Henry Adams 
found it even harder to keep the mental 
fig leaf in place. He got mildly squiffed on 
a coconut brew called kawa. Assured that 
he wasn’t a missionary, the native girls 
put on a dance. “Five girls came into the 
light, with a dramatic effect that really I 
never felt before. Naked to the waist, 
their rich skins glistened with coconut oil. 
Around their heads and necks they wore 


* Wit, author of The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table, and father of Supreme Court Justice 
Oliver Wendell Holmes Jr. 


garlands of green leaves in strips, like sea- 
weeds, and these too glistened with oil, as 
though the girls had come out of the sea. 
Around their waists, to the knee, they 
wore leaf-clothes, or /ava-lavas . . . They 
swayed about, clapped their hands, shoul- 
ders, legs.” Later, Adams was introduced 
to a local version of the striptease called 
the pai-pai: “In the pai-pai, the women 
let their Java-lavas . . . or siapas seem 
about to fall. The dancer pretends to 
tighten it, but only opens it so as to show 
a little more thigh, and fastens it again so 
low as to show a little more hip. Always 
turning about and moving with the cho- 
tus, she repeats this process . . . showing 
more legs and hips every time, until the 
siapa barely hangs on her, and would fall 
except that she holds it. At last it falls; 
she turns once or twice more, in full view; 
then snatches up the siapa and runs away.” 

The Russian Flail. In Europe, the 
foundations of society were shaking in a 
different way. Speculating on strained re- 
lations between England and Germany in 
1898, Adams winged off one of his many 
arrows of insight: “So we can foresee a 
new centralization, of which Russia is one 
pole, and we the other, with England be- 
tween.” Later, on a visit to Moscow, he 
concluded: “The sum of my certainty is 
that America has a very clear century of 
start over Russia, and that western Eu- 
rope must follow us for a hundred years, 
before Russia can swing her flail over the 
Atlantic.” 

A polarized world scared Adams less 
than an atomized one. As early as 1862 he 
wrote: “Man has mounted science, and is 
now run away with. . . Some day science 
may have the existence of mankind in its 
power, and the human race commit sui- 
cide by blowing up the world.” By rgor, 
he was saying: “After us the deluge—or 
even before!” In February of 1918, he was 
80 years old and very tired of “a new soci- 
ety and a new world which is more wild 
and madder by far than the old one. . .” 
One month later, he left it. 


One Fascist 


THe Conrormist (376 pp.|)—A/berto 
Moravia — Farrar, Straus & Young 
($3.50). 


One of the best writers in the world 
today is a 43-year-old Italian named Al- 
berto Moravia. The U.S. knows him for 
three books: The Woman of Rome, a re- 
alistic portrait of a prostitute, Two Adoles- 
cents, in which Moravia writes about the 
hazards of growing up, and Conjugal 
Love, a cameo masterpiece about a mar- 
riage. 

Moravia’s new novel unravels the char- 
acter of a Fascist—a weak-kneed fellow 
named Marcello whose troubles all seem 
to stem from a cruel streak and a wish to 
be “normal,” to be like everybody else 
or maybe a little more so. The Conform- 
ist is not Moravia’s best novel, but it is 
his most ambitious. Underlying it is the 
question that many an Italian asks him- 
self: How could seemingly decent people 
have turned into Fascist bullies? 

Moravia’s little bully grew up in a bro- 
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Top quality Magnetos 
for over 40 years. 


Plowing—discing—or performing scores of other 
tough jobs —the modern farm tractor is built to 
take plenty of punishment — with American 
Bosch products doing their part. 

On gasoline-powered tractors, American Bosch 
magnetos for years have been an outstanding 
source of dependable ignition. Now, modern 
lightweight Diesel engines with American Bosch 
fuel injection systems power an ever-increasing 
number of farm tractors. 

Important in this expansion of economical 
Diesel power has been the new single-plunger 


fough jobs — EVERYWHERE — 
demand AMERICAN 





BOSCH performance 


fuel injection pump developed by American 
Bosch. Of smaller size and lower cost than com- 
parable multi-plunger types, this pump uses 
only a single plunger to serve up to six engine 
cylinders—can be more easily serviced — has 
rolled up remarkable performance records in 
severe service. 

The successful development of the single- 
plunger pump illustrates how American Bosch 
research and engineering constantly contribute 
to the automotive, aviation and Diesel industries. 
American Bosch Corporation, Springfield 7, Mass. 
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High-performance, trouble-free 
Generators and Regulators. 
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Continvous-action, 
electric Windshield Wipers. 





Standard of excellence in Diesel 
Fuel Injection Equipment. 


Precision components 
for aircraft engines. 
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FAMOUS 
BOYS' 
SCHOOL - 
INSTALLS 


SEDI 


z 


ICE-SKATING RINK 






After half a century of using natural ice when available, 
the boys at Taft School, Watertown, Connecticut, can now 
enjoy a permanent rink from Thanksgiving until March—thanks 
to Frick equipment. Two refrigerating machines and over 
nine miles of piping provide an ice surface 190 feet long by 


85 feet wide. 








Two Frick Ammonia Compressors 





there’s no need for 
last-minute gift 
scrambling! 
Give 


for Christmas 


Do your Christmas shopping quickly and 
conveniently (and most economically) 
with a gift that’s sure to be remembered, 
certain to be appreciated. Choose TIME, 
America’s favorite newsmagazine, for 
your friends and relatives this Christmas. 
You get the most for your money, and you 
give the most to your friends. Give the 
magazine you enjoy—for others will 
surely want it, too. 





WAYNMESBORO, PENNA 


Freeze the Ice at Taft School Rink Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 





Other Frick ice rinks are in 
leading cities throughout this 
country and Canada. What- 
ever YOUR refrigeration or 
air conditioning needs, get in 
touch with 


DEPENDABLE REFRIGERATION SINCE 


——— 


RICK g: 









Special Christmas Rates 


One subscription (your own, new or re- 
newal or one gift).......... «+++ -$6,00 
Each additional gift only.......+. $4.50 
For your convenience in making out your 
TIME-for-Christmas list use the post- 
paid order form bound in this issue. 
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e STRAIGHT RYE WHISKEY 
National Distillers Products Corp., New York, N. Y. 





| ken home; his mother neglected him one 











day and besieged him with affection the 
next. Marcello diverted himselt by killing 
animals. “It was from cruelty that he de- 
rived the only pleasures that did not seem 
. . . insipid.” At 13, he suffered an unfor- 
gettable shock: a grownup invited Mar- 
cello to his room to see a revolver, then 
began making homosexual passes. Marcel- 
lo, in a panic of fear and fascination, 
picked up the revolver, fired and fled. 

Marcello is sure the man is dead. As he 
grows up, he does his best to blot out the 
thought that he is a murderer and, if only 
latently, a homosexual. He finds two par- 
tial escapes—becoming a bureaucratic pea 
in the Fascist pod, and marrying a lusty 
girl named Giulia. 

Marcello’s downfall begins when he zeal- 
ously volunteers for a role in a political 
murder plot, and funks it. At the same 
time he finds that Giulia, his angel of nor- 
mality, has her Lesbian side. But he real- 
ly goes to pieces when he finds that the 
man he shot years ago is alive & kicking. 
Marcello lives just long enough after that 
to realize that his whole life has been 
twisted by “a thing that never happened.” 
Then he dies in an air raid. 

Except as a distant allegory, The Con- 
formist leaves the larger part of Fascism 
unexplained. Yet, as a picture of one par- 
ticular Fascist, it is a thoroughly convinc- 
ing book. It is awed somewhat by a lan- 
guorous analytical style which prevents it 
from picking up dramatic speed, but even 
second-rank Moravia makes fine reading. 


Old Worlds to Conquer 


Goos, Graves & ScHotars (426 pp.|— 
C. W. Ceram—Knopf ($5.75). 


“Gold!” cried the grizzled German ar- 
cheologist, clutching the arm of his beauti- 
ful young Greek wife. They stared down 
into the excavation. “Quick!” he whis- 
pered. “Send the men home at once... 
Tell them anything you want.” A few 
minutes later the unsuspecting workmen 
were gone, and Heinrich Schliemann, a 
knife in his hand and a frenzy in his head, 
was digging gold bangles and diadems out 
of the foundations of Homeric Troy. 


| Priam’s treasure! The words roared in his 


ears. Staggering up, Schliemann looped 
a necklace 3,000 years old around the 
neck of his 20-year-old wife. “Helen!” 
he breathed. 

The moment was a thought theatrical. 
Yet, as C. W. Ceram shows in Gods, 
Graves & Scholars, in archeology, the 
theatrical climax is commonplace. Ceram, 
a West German book editor who has made 
archeology his hobby, set out to do for his 
subject what Paul de Kruif did long ago 
for bacteriology in Microbe Hunters. The 
result is a highly readable series of bio- 
graphical profiles: of the Frenchman, Jean 
Francois Champollion, who unriddled the 
ancient babble of the Rosetta Stone; of 
Howard Carter and Lord Carnarvon, who 
dug up King Tut, and of several more. 
The biographical sketches carry the story 
of archeology nicely along, and if the 
atmosphere of the book is a bit dustier 
than that of Microbe Hunters, it is not so 
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Why comfort 


knows no season! 


Meet today’s arbiter of men’s wear— 

the thermostat! 

Most men now spend their day in heated 
homes, automobiles or offices. They need a 

kind of clothing entirely different from that 
father had to wear. Gone are the days of heavy, 
cumbersome clothing. The new standard of 
comfort calls for supple, lighter weight fabrics 
suited to indoor temperatures. Fortunately for 
today’s man such materials are now available— 
and all because of rayon. 

This man-made fiber is uniquely adaptable to 
suiting constructions that retain body heat 
without unnecessary weight. Its general adoption 
by the men’s wear industry has made possible 
reasonably priced medium-weight year-round 
suits that are as handsome as they are wearable 
. «. as practical as they are luxurious. 

This fall's offerings are more diversified than 
ever before. Among them are sure to be one 


or more that belong in your wardrobe! 





American Viscose Corporation, 
850 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N.Y. 









AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 
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ELIMINATE 
THIS OCCASION 
FOR BREAKS IN THE 
OFFICE ROUTINE 


@ ME 


MECHANICAL PENCILS 









USE 


Every time an employee in your 
office has to sharpen an old- 
fashioned pencil the work inter- 
ruption costs you several times 
the original purchase price of the 
pencil itself. 

Just one or two such interrup- 
tions waste as much money as a 
time-saving scrRIPTO Mechanical 
Pencil would cost you... after 
that the saving is “velvet.” 

SCRIPTO will save you money. 
Get the facts. Send coupon now 
for informative folder. 


MECHANICAL PENCIL 


carpro, Ine 

ves the lorges! 
oor + mechanical 
number me world 







‘  SCRIPTO, Inc. Dept. T3 H 
+ Box 4847, Atlanta, Ga. ' 
: 
H Sure, we'd like to save money. Send : 
' your folder to: H 
H 
' H 
Re. 1 ciNclottencuieasbanicicoaincs H 
‘ ; 
B: MOAG io occtincccte dicts soteces H 
H : 
: ; 
‘City State : 
Oe 2 
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much Ceram’s fault as the fault of his 
subject. 

Dream & Fulfillment. The most re- 
sounding personality in Ceram’s book is 
that of Heinrich Schliemann. His career 
began when he was only seven, with a 
prophecy: “When I am big,” he told his 
father, “I shall go to Greece and find Troy 
and the King’s treasure.” Herr Schliemann 
laughed, but Heinrich never forgot his re- 
solve. He did, however, take time to learn 
English, French, Dutch, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, Italian, Russian, Swedish, Polish, 
Latin, Greek and Arabic, and to become a 
millionaire in the dyestuffs business. 

In’ 1868, at the age of 46, Schliemann 
set out for Asia Minor to make his boyish 
dream come true. In defiance of scholarly 
opinion, relying solely on Homer’s de- 
scriptions, Schliemann chose the mound of 
Hissarlik as the place to start digging. And 
the digging proved the professionals wrong, 


Culver 


ARCHEOLOGIST SCHLIEMANN 
To an amateur, the diadems. 


the amateur right—almost too right, for 
instead of one city, Schliemann found 
nine within the mound, one on top of the 
other. Which one was Troy? 

Schliemann was convinced that Troy 
was the third city from the bottom, be- 
cause there he found the trove of golden 
ornaments which he believed to be Priam’s 
treasure, but later scholars think he was 
wrong, and that Priam’s city was the 
third from the top. 

Triumph & Death. Scarcely pausing to 
taste his success, Schliemann rushed on 
to Mycenae, Agamemnon’s city, and there 
unearthed the tombs of the Mycenaean 
kings with their treasures of gold and 
priceless antiquities, and on again to 
Orchomenus in the Peloponnesus, where 
he uncovered the legendary treasury of 
King Minyas, and to Tiryns, the birth- 
place of Hercules, where he revealed the 
largest citadel of the Grecian world. At 
last, at the age of 68, Schliemann commit- 
ted the only anticlimax of his career—he 
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THE 
Forrestal 
DIARIES 


The complete book (of which only one 
sixth appeared serially) is available at all 
bookstores. Mlustrated, $5.00 
THE VIKING PRESS 
18 E. 48th St., New York 17 
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3,500 PICTURES 


YEAR announces two 
great picture-histories: 
the exciting new 1951 
Annual Edition, bring- 
ing together in a single, 
handsomely-bound vol- 
ume all the important 
events and personalities 
of the current year... 











10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


and the monumental Half-Century Edition, a 





complete pictorial record of fifty turbulent 
years (1900-1950), every page nostalgia-packed 
your lifetime in pictures. 


Recapture the Drama of Yesterday and Today 


YEAR is truly one of the most compelling series 
of books of our times. Its universal! appeal makes 
YEAR an enjoyable gift for family, special 
friends, customers, enployees. YEAR’s first 
three editions ('48,'49,'50) have all been praised 
by critics, educators, historians. Order your 
copy or two-volume set now and receive FREE 


pied of two pictorial 
world news maps in 
FREE! ! 
WORLD NEWS 








color, portraying all key 
events of this and the last 
50 years. Write today! 
SEND NO MONEY 
10-DAY FREE TRIAL 


MAPS 
IN COLOR 


















| YEAR, Inc., Dept. 4, 11833 Wilshire, Los Angeles 25, Calif. | 
Bend me immediately my free gift of two World 

| News Maps, and copies of new 1951 Ans | 
nual Edition @ $5.95 coples of Half- 

| Century (1900-1950) Edition @ $6.95; 1 

l Two-Volume Sets of doth books at special price of 
only $9.95 per set. Sent on 10 day FREE TRIAL | 

| basis I 

| Name < l 

J snpness l 

| ery ZONY TATE I 
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“Frankly, I don’t know 
what he sees in her!” 


Nor do we. Of course, if the young lady were a business 

machine and the interne a business man, we'd understand 

his rapture. He’d be admiring one of the most 

ingenious yet dependable examples of internal engineering ever 
developed—the mechanical core of Monroe’s 

famous accuracy, speed, and economy. 

Then, too, with Monroes there’s so much more to look at. 
Monroe, remember, makes a model to meet every figure need. 
Now that you know the real “inside story” 


call your Monroe man today. 





Whatever your figuring job is 
Monroe makes the model to do it 





Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


MONRO-MATIC The latest for fost, fully 
ovtomatic, economical figuring. Compoct, 
portable, with famous 'VelvetTouch’’* ease 
of operation. Long, dependable service. 





Monroe ADDING Machine 


EVERY business needs this efficient grand 
totel model. Adds ond subtracts directly 
in two registers. Accumulates, stores totals, 
Seoves time, steps up figure production. 





Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


COMPACT spoce-saving bookkeeper that 
hondles several kinds of jobs. Outstand- 
ing volue. Does same work as machines 
costing much more. Smooth, effortless, 
nerve-saving “Velvet Touch"* operation. 


**VELVET TOUCH “originated in 1935 to de- 
scribe Monroe's matchless ease of operation. 


Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serviced by 
Monroe's foctory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 
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Quality Sticks Out All Over 
in 


EASTERN’S 
ATLANTIC 
BOND 









Yes, the quality features of Atlantic Bond are genuinely out- 
standing. f 
It’s crisper! It’s whiter! It’s brighter! It’s the crackling busi- 
nesslike paper that’s engineered to make you a better letter- 
head . .. make your office forms show better performance. 
Add to Atlantic’s tru-white and cream, twelve business- 
planned and business-tested colors and you have the perfect 
combination for business paper standardization. 
The price? It'll please you as well as the quality. Isn’t it 
just good business then to ask your printer for the pare 
lanned for your business needs? Specify Atlantic ond, 
nsist on seeing this genuinely watermarked E of distinction. 


EASTERN CORPORATION + BANGOR + MAINE 








-~Since 1883\ ion-Bilt Uniforms Help 


AGE FENCE Increase Gasoline Sales 


* AMERICA’S FIRST WIRE FENCE ¢ 









{ 
q’ { Sabotage is a 

y\ danger which calls 
for vigilance day and night. 
Property line vigilance is the 
job for Page Chain Link 
Fence, now as it has been for 
more than 60 years. Consult 
the nearby, long-experienced 
Page Fence engineering and 
erecting firm, which will sub- 
mit cost estimates without 
obligation. Name and address 
will be sent with illustrated 
fence data on request. 
PAGE FENCE ASSOCIATION + Monessen, Pa. |, 
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LION BILT 


Uniforms 


Your friendly D-X Service Station is 
always ready to serve you. And LION 
serves the D-X stations with nation- 
ally famous LION-BILT Uniforms. 
They fit better, look smarter and wear 
longer—and they are economical too. 
That's why major oil companies pre- 
fer and specify LION-BILT Uniforms. 


LION 


Uniform Company 
Dayton 3, Ohio 


iN, 


Serving the U.S. Air Force and Industry. 
Available at leading Retail Stores. 














died in Naples of a sudden infection in 
his ear. 

In the 61 years since Schliemann’s 
death, archeology has become an elab- 
orate and meticulous science. Borrowing 
tools from physics, chemistry and half a 
dozen other sciences, it has gone on to 
fresh triumphs in Egypt, Crete, Meso- 
potamia and Central America. Biggest 
items of unfinished business: the Inca 
civilization of Peru and Bolivia, the Hit- 
tite culture of Syria and Asia Minor, and 
the stone remains of the Indus Valley. 


The Living Past 

Lire in America (2 vols., 1,076 pp.}— 
a Davidson—Houghton Mifflin 
($20). 


Marshall Davidson, of Manhattan’s 


Metropolitan Museum of Art, wanted a 
new kind of U.S. history book and decid- 
ed to write it himself. Instead of rechew- 
ing the dry bones of political campaigns, 





The New-York Historical Society 
ExciTING Diversion (1844) 
Also, whittling and covered wagons. 


Civil War battles and tariff disputes, he 
went looking for the marrow in the U.S. 
past: the way Americans really spent 
their days. 

What games did Puritan children like? 
How did people get along on the Western 
frontier? What was it like to live in Chi- 
cago 100 years ago? With the help of 
1,200 pictures and a 250,000-word text, 
Historian Davidson has answered these 
questions and many more. His handsome, 
two-volumed Life in America will delight 
anybody able to lay out the $20 for it. 

Cricket at Dartmouth. Here is the sur- 
render of the British at Yorktown, here a 
glimpse of covered wagons heading West, 
a brassy photo of Dodge City’s Main 
Street in the 1870s. A picture of a squalid 
“Bandit’s Roost” in the New York of the 
1880s turns up close to a sedate shot of 
Fifth Avenue lined with fashionable car- 
riages. Among Davidson’s other exhibits: 
Dartmouth students playing cricket in 
1793, Women prospectors on their way to 
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PRISONER-OF-WAR CAMPS in Michigan and Illinois were 
“home” to this young German prisoner for 20 months of World 
War II. Even from behind the fences, the U. S. and its people 
looked good to him. “How I wanted to stay there!” he says. 


“| had the good luck to 





“I'M IN THE RUSSIAN ZONE,” the ex-PW writes, 
“sitting in my father’s shop watching the socialists 
smothering the last remnants of private enterprise. 
There is no future here, but to turn communist and 
sell the people socialism. And this I'll never do.” 


| 






HIS LETTER TO THE U. S. had to be smuggled across 
the Berlin Russian Zone border, and mailed from 
the address of a friend living in the American 
Zone. “That is one of the sides of living in a socialist- 
totalitarian state,” he explains. 


“Meet Corliss Archer’’— Sundoys — CBS —9 P. M., Eostern Time 
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Because he is now in Russian-occupied Germany, we cannot pub- 
lish his name, though both his name and his PW record have 
been checked and verified in the records of the U. S. Army Adju- 
tant General's office. 


he a prisoner of war” 


That’s the moving statement in a letter received in the 
U.S. from a young German now living in the Russian Zone 
of Germany. He draws a grim picture of the difference between 
life in free America, even as a prisoner of war, and life under 
socialism, Russian style. 

“Tt is freedom that makes life worth while,” he writes. 
‘You Americans worry about your freedom because you still 
have it. But socialism means the loss of many other things 
that make life easier. The wheels of progress not only stop, 
but eventually turn backward. You find your time taken up 
by fighting for your basic needs like food and shelter, against 
an ever more obstructing bureaucracy.” 

A message like this has a meaning to all Americans. Espe- 
cially today, when we all are willingly giving government vast 
powers over our plans, our businesses, our very lives—as the 
cost of arming against aggression. 

But some Americans are trying to take advantage of the 
present emergency by urging that government own and run 
many businesses and services permanently —the railroads, the 
doctors, the electric light and power companies, for example. 

There’s a great difference between giving up our free- 
doms temporarily and losing them permanently to a more 
and more powerful government. It’s the difference between 
freedom and socialism. To help everyone remember this 
difference, thic message is published by America’s business- 
managed, tax-paying Electric Light and Power Companies.* 

#Names on request from this magazine. 
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Prime Mover... 


of the goods this country needs for national defense, and for 
its daily life and work, is the flanged wheel on the steel rail. 
Day and night —all across the face of the nation —at all 
seasons of the year—freight trains roll, carrying raw mate- 
rials and finished goods, products of farm and forest and mine, 
of mill and factory. 

Doing the big, basic transportation job that nothing else 
can do, the railroads need adequate income based on today’s 
cost of operation. Only in this way can they be kept fit to do 
their job—the job of moving more tons of freight, more miles, 
at a lower average charge than any other form of general 
public transportation in the world. 


Association of American Railroads 





“7 WASHINGTON 6, D.C, 
oe 
Listen to THE RAILROAD HOUR every Monday evening on NBC, 
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the Klondike, Coney Island in the 1899s, 
child labor in a Virginia glass factory in 
Igtl. 

The text of Life in America proposes no 
striking or revolutionary ideas about U.S. 
history. Author Davidson has been content 
to follow the familiar trails hacked out by 
earlier social historians and to fill in his 
conventional account with homely details. 
Volume I is concerned mainly with the 
way Americans have worked, and it cov- 
ers everything from slave-tended tobacco 
growing in the colonial South to New 
England whaling and Detroit assembly 
lines. Volume II focuses on manners and 
styles of life: steamboating on the Mis- 
sissippi, immigrant ways in the big city 
slums, the exciting new society diversions 
of the waltz and polka. 

To Yoorup for Culture. Author David- 
son dips into newspapers, letters, diaries 
and popular songs for added flavor. Whit- 
tling, reported a visiting Englishman, Cap- 
tain Frederick Marryat, “is a habit, arising 
from the natural restlessness of the Amer- 
ican when he is not employed.” The New 
York Evening Post complained (in 1828) 
about the new fad of men playing ball in 
the city: “The annoyance has become ab- 
solutely intolerable . . . and ought to be 
put an end to without delay.” A genera- 
tion later, a teamster who had struck it 
rich in Nevada passed a verdict on U.S. 
culture: “Ther arn’t no chance for a gen 
tleman to spend his coin in this country, 
an’ so me an’ Mrs. Bowers is goin’ ter 
Yoorup.” 

Life in America is a first-rate piece of 
social history. 


Recent & READABLE 

Lire's Picture History of Western 
Man. A vividly illustrated panorama of a 
thousand years of Western civilization 
(Time, Nov. 5). 

Katherine Mansfield's Letters to John 
Middleton Murry. Touchingly intimate 
self-revelations by the author of some of 
the finest short stories in the language 
(Tre, Nov. 5). 

The End of the Affair, by Graham 
Greene. A shocker about an adulterous 
love that leads to sainthood—in one of 
the most controversial endings of the 
year (Time, Oct. 29). 

The Young Visiters, by Daisy Ash- 
ford. Reprint (first published 1919) of 
the human comedy of Victorian England 
as seen by a “sublime” novelist of nine 
(Time, Oct. 22). 

Mister Johnson, by Joyce Cary. A 
fresh and rarely exuberant story of the 
rise & fall of a Nigerian career man; close 
to Author Cary’s brilliant best (Tre, 
Oct. 8). 

Melville Goodwin, U.S.A., by John P. 
Marquand. Two more Marquand males 
this time a general and a news broadcast- 
er—find the flavor of success mixed with 
the taste of ashes (Time, Oct. 1). 

Requiem for a Nun, by William 
Faulkner. The Nobel Prizewinner returns 
to the characters of Sanctuary (1931) 
reports them older, sadder, a little wiser, 
with an outside chance of saving their 
souls (Time, Sept. 24). 
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THE PHARMACEUTICAL INDUSTRY PROVES IT/ 


iF dpe N The Upjohn Company was founded 66 years 
ago a tiny basement plant in Kalamazoo was all it 
needed. But Upjohn grew steadily through the years and 
now it is among the largest full-line pharmaceutical houses 
in the United States, with more than 700 different products 
and 3,700 employees. 


Having outgrown 19 acres of floor space in downtown 
Kalamazoo, Upjohn now occupies a 1,700-acre site seven 
miles from town. Its handsome new main building provides 
33 acres of floor space. Several other buildings have been 
erected and eventually there will be many more, for this 
has been planned as a complete production community. 


The most modern of the downtown buildings is being 
used for Upjohn’s extensive research work. 


Check These Aduantages of Outstate Michigan 


% In the Great Market Center of America 

% Diversified Industries 

% Dependable Electric and Gas Service at Low Rates 
* Excellent Living Conditions and Cultural Opportunities 

% Woods, Lakes and Streams That Make This a Foremost Vacation Area 


% Exceptionally High Percentage of Skilled Workers 
%& Wide Range of Materials, Parts and Supplies 
%* Desirable Plants and Plant Sites 


N-23-T 


FOR MORE INFORMATION contact Industrial Development Department 
CONSUMERS POWER COMPANY sackson, micHican 
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Pharmaceuticals are also among the many products of 
the vast Dow Chemical Company at Midland. Much of the 
aspirin used in America is shipped out of the Dow plant 
in powder form. Epsom salt also is produced here in tre- 
mendous quantities 


In addition to these giants, there are smaller producers of 
pharmaceuticals in several parts of Outstate Michigan. The 
pharmaceutical industry thrives here. So do the automobile 
industry, the chemical industry, the furniture industry, the 
paper industry, the packaged food industry, and many others. 


If you are looking for a manufacturing plant or distribu- 
tion headquarters, don’t overlook Outstate Michigan. It’s 
an area that offers you many benefits. May we supply fur- 
ther information? 


% No State Income Tax 


Black area on map shows 
territory served by 
Consumers Power Compony 
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Now I know why 
our printer said: 
“Hammermill Bond 
saves time... saves paper!” 


Your printer will tell you why 
typists do faster, neater work on 
Hammermill Bond. It takes quick, clean 
erasures . . . no retyping a whole letter 
because of one or two minor mistakes. is 
and its firm, clear white surface lends 
sparkle to any typing done on it. 


Examine this fine letterhead paper for 
yourself. Send for The Working Kit of 
Hammermill Bond. The specimens it 
contains provide many practical, office- 
tested ideas to help you get the most out 
of the business printing you buy. Mail 
the coupon now for your kit. It’s free! 


MMERAG: 
we"sono 


You can obtain business printing on 
Hommermill papers wherever you 
see this shield on a print shop win- 
dow. Let it be your assurance of 
quality printing. 
















H Hammermill Paper Company, 1453 East Lake Road, Erie 6, Pennsylvania. I 
| Please send me — FREE — The Working Kit of Hammermill Bond. | 
| > Name. | 
j ') Position ; j 

m (Please attach to, or write on, your business letterhead. Tereta 






LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK IT 1S HAMMERMILLU'S WORD OF HONOR TO THE pustic 
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MISCELLANY 


By the People. In Lonsdale, Ark., since 
twelve of the village’s 15 voters were run- 
ning for local office and the rest were 
relatives of candidates, election judges 
and clerks had to be imported from nearby 
Hot Springs. 





Police Protection. In Burlington, Vt.. 
when Perley Weed, 24, reported the theft 
of his car, the cops investigated, charged 
that Weed’s license had been suspended 
and that his car was improperly registered, 
hauled him off to county jail. 


Home Front. In Colorado, officials es- 
timated that on the opening day of the 
state’s big-game hunting season, as many 
men turned out as are on the U.N. front 
lines in Korea, 


The Wild West. In Portales, N.Mex., 
the Daily News ran an advertisement for 
the Bud & Cliff Wrecking Yard: “We do 
wench work anywhere.” 


College Spirit. In Decatur, Ill., on the 
750 pins sold by Alpha Phi Omega fra- 
ternity for Millikin University’s home- 
coming celebration, the name of the col- 
lege was spelled “Millikan.” 


Homing Instinct. In Portland, Ore., for 
the second time in as many weeks, cops 
found Kenneth W. Scott, 37, stuffed in a 
garbage can sleeping off a drunk. 


The Old Army Game. At Scott Air 
Force Base, Ill., the brass solved the 
parking problem by banning automobiles 
of privates from the post. 


Without Knocking. In Louisville, Mr. 
& Mrs. James Smyser awoke to find a car 
crashing into their bedroom, watched open- 
mouthed as it backed out through the hole 
it had made in the wall and drove away. 


The Legal Mind. In Wichita, Kans., 
Louise Bailey filed suit for $10,000 dam- 
ages against the Berke Bros. Distilling Co., 
charging that its product incited a male 
friend to beat her. 


Occupational Hazard. In Baltimore, 
when zoo officials brought in a new gorilla 
to meet Mayor Thomas D’Alesandro, he 
stopped them short: “Don’t let him near 
me—lI mean it. Since I’ve been mayor of 
Baltimore, I’ve been bitten by a snake, 
clawed by a lion cub and kicked by a 
camel . . . Let’s buy him and get him out 
of here.” 


Oldtime Religion. In Owensboro, Ky., 
Wesley Ezell, 38, was fined $2 and $11.50 
court costs under an old law forbidding 
“willfully and wrongfully working on the 
Christian Sabbath.” 


Truce. In Atlanta, members of the 
Junior Civitan Club sold Confederate flags 
to raise the money to buy U.S. flags for 
classrooms at Brown High School. 
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in Alaskas 


“Racing's stiffest ordeal—a 100-mile dog-sled marathon —is 
no joy-ride for the drivers,” writes a friend of Canadian Club, “You 
can’t ride the sled unless the dogs are moving faster than you can run, 
So you sprint up every slope, At the Annual Fur Rendezvous in An- 
chorage, my huskies were tiring as we mushed into the homestretch. 


The driver leads a dogs life 


“*Those puppies will never go the 
stance,’ my friend Bill White had warned 
¢ before the last day’s heat. After 20 miles 
f racing against the stop watch, Bill's lead 
og was hot on my heels... 


“At the finish line in Anchorage, my dogs led 
Bill's 


crack Eskimo and Indian teams from above the Arctic 


but neither of us could match the times set by 


Circle, Clocked the fastest was a sourdough trapper’s 
team that had run the last 25 miles in less than 2 hours! 


“Alaska’s sled-dogs go where machines can't 
udge. Wherever / go, Canadian Club is usually on 
and when I ask for the best in the house.” 

Why this worldwide popularity? Canadian Club 
s light as scotch, rich as rye, satisfying as bourbon 


—yet there is no other whisky that tastes quite 
like Canadian Club. You can stay with it all eve- 
ning... in cocktails before dinner, tall ones after. 
That’s what made Canadian Club the largest- 
selling imported whisky in the United States. 


IM 87 LANDS... THE BEST IN THE HOUSE 


mported in bottle from Walkerville, Canada, by Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. Blended Canadian Whisky. 


“Dog-tired after the long 
haul, I unhitched and rewarded 
the team with frozen fish. At a 










gold-rush-era cafe, I found a rich 
reward myself—Canadian Club! 


The soft, fine fibers in this famous 
Manhattan Span Collar are twisted like the 


steel cables of a bridge. This means 


greater strength, longer life. In fact, if this collar 
doesn’t outlast the rest of the shirt, 


we'll give you a new one free! 


Shirt $3.95" Tie $2.50° 


THE MARK OF QUALITY SINCE 1857 





